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I  heard  that  he  was  in  the  village,  the  guest 
of  one  of  my  people.  Of  course  I  delayed  not 
to  call  on  him.  Could  he  stay  over  the  next 
Habbath  and  preach  to  my  people  ?  No ;  he 
must  be  in  Princeton  then.  But  he  could  bo 
with  us  on  Thursday  evening,  and  he  kindly 
consented  to  speak  or  talk  to  us,  on  the  theme 
which  we  had  chosen,  on  which  we  would 
talk  with  each  other.  And  what  should  that 
theme  have  happened — or  been  predestined — 
to  be,  but  the  Answer  to  Question  32  of  the 
Shorter  Catechism  ? — “They  that  are  effectu¬ 
ally  called  do  in  this  life  partake  of  justifica¬ 
tion,  adoption,  and  sanctification,  and  the  sev-' 
eral  benefits  which,  in  this  life,  do  either  ac¬ 
company  or  flow  from  them.” 

Dr.  Hodge  spoke  to  us  perhaps  a  half  hour 
— I  did  not  measure  by  the  watch — on  that 
high  and  eminently  experimental  theme.  He 
spoke  clearly.  He  spoke  earnestly.  He  spoke 
forcibly.  He  spoke  tenderly.  He  spoke  most 
humbly.  One  of  my  people  said  to  me  “  He 
used  some  words  which  I  did  not  understand, 
but  he  made  his  thoughts  very  plain  to  me, 
and  I  thought  them  very  profitable  and  pre¬ 
cious.”  So  I  explained  to  him  the  meaning 
of  “geocentric”  and  “  heliocentric,"  but  was 
glad  to  see,  that  even  before  such  explana¬ 
tion,  the  Professor’s  discourse  had  made 
plain  to  him  the  difference  between  anthropo¬ 
centric  and  theocentric  theology — between  a 
theology  which  centres  in  man,  and  a  theolo¬ 
gy  which  centres  in  God.  Not  much  scholar¬ 
ship  is  necessary,  to  see  that  this  difference 
is  as  great  as  that  between  an  astronomy 
which  made  the  earth  the  centre,  and  that 
which  makes  the  sun  the  centre. 

Evidently  enough  it  had  been  a  theocentric 
theology,  from  the  deep  study  of  which  the 
Professor  had  deduced  the  rich  practical 
thoughts  which  he  frankly  uttered  to  us. 
Quite  as  evident  it  was  that  his  discourse  was 
no  cold  deliverance  or  polemic  enforcement 
of  speculative  orthodoxy,  but  a  humble  and 
fervent  and  thankful  confession  of  experimen¬ 
tal  orthodoxy. 

He  made  very  plain  the  distinction  between 
justiflcation  and  sanctification — the  one  an 
act,  instantaneous  and  complete,  the  other  a 
work,  progressive  and  sure  to  be  completed — 
both  “of  God’s  free  grace.”  He  preferred  to 
regard  “adoption”  not  so  much  as  another 
“  benefit”  distinct  from  the  other  two,  but  as 
a  complex  privilege  virtually  including  them 
both;  but  (waiving  now  the  question  whe¬ 
ther  that  Is  the  best  mode  of  oonsidering 
adoption,)  he  did  not  fail  to  impress  us  with 
a  quite  Johannic  view  of  the  wondrous  “  man¬ 
ner  of  love  which  the  Father  hath  bestowed 
upon  us,  that  we  should  be  called  sons  of  Ood.” 

Nothing  pleased  me  more,  in  that  instruc¬ 
tive  and  edifying  address,  than  its  modesty, 
which  I  felt  to  be  just  what  Chalmers  beauti¬ 
fully  called  “the  modesty  of  true  science.” 
“  I  do  not  think  we  shall  ever  be  able,”  said 
he,  “in  this  world,  to  answer  completely  all 
the  questions  which  arise  concerning  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  Christ  for  us.”  He  showed  how 
unnecessary  it  is  to  saving  faith,  to  have  a 
theory  of  that  substitution  worked  out,  where¬ 
by  we  can  fully  explain  it  to  our  own  under¬ 
standing.  The  revealed  fact  is  enough  for 
faitli  and  for  peace.  Let  me  frankly  confess 
how  glad  I  was  to  hear  this  from  my  brother. 
For  I  used  to  think  it  the  chief  theological 
difference  between  Old  School  and  N ew  School, 
between  Princeton  and  Auburn,  between  Al¬ 
legheny  and  Lane,  that  the  former  insisted 
upon  a  completeness  of  theory  which  would 
confess  no  unanswered  problems,  while  the 
latter  more  modestly  recognized  the  necessity 
of  accepting,  and  insisted  upon  the  liberty  of 
using  revealed  facts,  for  which  no  complete 
theoretic  explanation  has  been  or  probably 
ever  can  be  given.  I  must  have  been  mis¬ 
taken.  I  do  not  find  it  so  with  Old  School 
men,  when  I  got  them  into  my  pulpit,  nor 
when  we  personally  talk  and  pray  together, 
however  they  may  seem  to  me,  when  I  read 
their  books  and  their  articles  in  the  Reviews. 

We  had  some  rich  experience  of  this  sort, 
in  getting  into  each  other’s  minds  in  that  Re¬ 
union  Committee  a  dozen  years  ago — did  we 
not.  Dr.  Beatty,  Dr.  Stearns,  Dr.  Adams,  Dr. 
Mon  fort  ? 

About  that  time  I  was  on  an  Ohio  river 
steamer,  the  good  Bostona,  when  its  obliging 
Captain  Moore  introduced  me  to  another  Pres¬ 
byterian  minister,  much  my  senior,  who  had 
come  to  our  country  ten  years  before.  He 
was  very  kind,  and  cordial,  and  sociable.  He 
said  “When  I  came  to  America  I  expected  to 
find  the  New  School  Presbyterians  quite  lax 
In  their  theology,  but  after  ten  years  of  inter¬ 
course  with  brethren  in  both  these  Churches, 
I  really  do  not  see  any  Important  difference 
between  them.  I  suppose,  however,  that 
there  must  have  been  much  unsoundness  in 
theology  among  the  New  School,  in  the  be¬ 
ginning,  or  else  I  do  not  see  how  the  disrup¬ 
tion  could  bo  accounted  for.”  Not  attempt¬ 
ing  to  account  for  the  disruption,  I  assured 
him  of  my  belief  that  such  candid  observa¬ 
tion  as  be  had  been  making  for  ten  years 
would  have  led  him  to  the  same  conclusion, 
if  it  had  been  made  during  either  of  the  two 
preceding  decades.  He  expressed  surprise  at 
my  remark,  but  most  artlessly  proceeded  to 
inform  me  that  he  was  quite  familiar  with  the 
writings  of  Albert  Barnes  before  coming  to 
the  United  States. 

“Have  you  read  Mr.  Barnes’  Commentary 
on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans?”  I  asked. 
“Tee,”  be  replied,  “I  have  read  that,  and  al¬ 
so  Mr.  Barnes’  book  on  the  atonement;  and 
I  consider  that  Mr.  Barnes  and  Dr.  Hodge 
hold  essentially  the  same  view  of  the  atone¬ 
ment.”  “Do  not  misunderstand  me,”  he 
took  care  to  add,  “I  do  not  say  that  Mr. 
Barnes  has  used  the  word  imputation  in  what 
I  deem  its  true  historic  sense;  but  having 
read  the  writings  of  both  men  with  the  sin¬ 
cere  endeavor  to  ascertain  their  real  mean¬ 
ing,  I  undertake  to  say  that  if  they  will  both 
state  their  views  in  other  terms  than  those 


which  have  got  the  flavor  of  controversy, 
they  will  state  essentially  the  same  view.” 

Some  of  my  brethren  who  will  read  this, 
may  smile  at  it  and  shake  their  heads ;  but 
if  the  sainted  Barnes  and  Hodge  do  still  no¬ 
tice  what  we  here  are  saying  and  doing,  I 
should  like  to  see  the  look  on  their  glorified 
faces  which  this  reminiscence  occasions. 

I  am  convinced  also  that  this  living  Hodge 
and  our  Morris  and  Welch  and  Patton,  all 
hold  the  same  view  of  the  atonement  in  all 
that  needs  to  be  preached,  and  all  that  they 
depend  on  for  the  salvation  of  their  own 
souls.  At  any  rate,  I  will  take  all  risks  for 
myself  and  for  my  people  of  saying  that  we 
shall  always  be  glad  to  see  and  to  hear  any 
theological  professor  in  our  prayer-meeting 
or  in  our  pulpit. 

Septeml>er  3, 1879. 

KANSAS,  THEN  AND  NOW. 

Between  the  Kansas  of  to-day  and  that  of 
twenty-three  years  ago,  the  difference  is  im¬ 
measurable.  It  stirs  the  blood  to  recall,  as 
one  sets  foot  for  the  first  time  upon  the  soil 
of  this  now  great  State,  the  memories  of  those 
early  days  of  heroic  struggle  to  save  the  land 
from  the  blight  and  curse  of  slavery.  Honor 
to  the  men  who  dared  to  fight  for  so  magnifi¬ 
cent  a  domain,  and  who  had  the  courage  and 
the  steadfast  purpose  that  won  the  victory ! 
How  seriously  the  growth  of  Kansas  would 
have  been  retarded,  if  the  Border  Ruffians 
had  succeeded  in  their  efforts,  may  be  infer¬ 
red  from  the  present  condition  of  Missouri, 
which,  with  far  greater  resources  to  tempt 
the  emigrants,  has  been  able  to  hold  but  few 
of  the  great  multitudes  who  have  hurried  on¬ 
ward  over  her  highways  to  the  regions 
beyond. 

But  Kansas  narrowly  escaped  being  a  slave 
State.  How  narrowly,  may  be  seen  In  the 
fact  that  its  territorial  governor  and  legisla¬ 
ture  enacted  this  law :  “If  any  person  shall 
aid  or  assist  in  enticing  or  decoying  any 
slave,  with  intent  to  effect  or  procure  the 
freedom  of  such  slave,  he  shall  be  adjudged 
guilty  of  grand  larceny,  and  on  conviction 
thereof  shall  suffer  death.” 

The  very  name  of  the  first  town  in  the  State 
in  which  I  tarried,  served  to  recall  the  mighty 
struggle.  It  was  the  thriving  town  of  Atchi¬ 
son,  named  after  David  R.  Atchison,  who,  in 
the  dark  days  of  pro-slavery  ascendency,  was 
President  of  the  Senate,  and  ex-offlcio  Vice- 
president  of  the  United  States.  This  man, 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and  in  advocacy  of 
a  pending  bill  for  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri 
Compromise,  uttered  these  words:  “Sir,  I 
would  vote  for  this  bill,  although  there  might 
be  not  only  one,  but  one  thousand  obnoxious 
principles  contained  in  it.  I  would  vote  for 
it,  because  it  Mots  out  that  infamous — yes 
sir,  I  think  it  a  proper  term  to  use — that  in¬ 
famous  restriction,  commonly  called  the  Mis¬ 
souri  Compromise.”  But  the  country  has 
now  found  out  that  the  infamy  of  that  Com¬ 
promise  did  not  lie  in  its  prohibition  of  sla¬ 
very  north  of  36  deg.  30  min.,  but  in  its  sanc¬ 
tion  of  slavery  south  of  that  li  ie.  There 
have  been  some  changes  in  the  country  at 
large,  as  well  as  in  Kansas,  in  twenty-three 
j’ears,  when  this  conflict  had  reached  the 
stage  of  its  greatest  violence.  As  a  striking 
evidence  of  the  fierceness  of  that  conflict,  I 
saw  in  the  rooms  of  the  State  Historical  So¬ 
ciety  at  Topeka,  a  picture  of  Gov.  Reeder  as 
he  appeared  in  the  disguise  of  a  very  rough¬ 
looking  tramp,  in  which  he  made  his  escape 
from  the  territory.  The  liand  which  traces 
these  words,  also  held  the  pistol  which  John 
Brown  had  used  with  deadly  effect  upon  the 
enemies  of  freedom. 

Let  any  unprejudiced  man  read  to-day  the 
farewell  letter  which,  with  the  Charlestown 
gibbet  before  him,  he  wrote  to  his  wife  and 
children,  and  then  say  if  he  can,  that  John 
Brown  was  a  bad  man.  That  letter  of  itself, 
will  give  him  a  sure  and  an  honorable  place 
in  history.  It  was  through  the  sufferings  and 
the  blood  of  such  men  as  he.  that  tins  glori¬ 
ous  State  was  saved  to  freedom.  The  proph¬ 
ecy  of  Whittier,  uttered  at  the  time  of  the 
massacre  of  Le  Marais  du  Cygne,  when  the 
border  ruflfian  Hamilton  drew  up  in  line  and 
brutally  shot  eleven  men,  has  been  grandly 
fulfilled. 

On  the  lintels  of  Kansas 
That  blood  shall  not  dry ; 

Henceforth  the  Bad  Angel 
Shall  harmless  go  by ; 

Henceforth  to  the  sunset. 

Unchecked  on  her  way. 

Shall  liberty  follow 
The  march  of  the  day. 

That  deliverance  of  Kansas  from  the  slavery 
which  the  government  at  Washington  did  its 
best  to  force  upon  her,  was  also  the  deliver¬ 
ance  of  Colorado;  for  at  that  time,  and  even 
so  late  as  1859,  all  the  vast  territory  now 
known  as  Colorado,  belonged  to  Kansas,  and 
was  embraced  in  the  single  county  of  Arapa¬ 
hoe.  If  contained  then  barely  one  thousand 
souls,  while  the  present  population  of  that 
county,  now  the  State  of  Colorado,  is  more 
that  two  hundred  thousand. 

Then  Kansas  refused  to  tolerate  a  black 
slave  upon  her  soil ;  now  she  offers  an  asylum 
to  the  same  hapless  race  in  their  efforts  to  es¬ 
cape  from  the  oppressions  of  their  old  task¬ 
masters.  “  Exodusters  ”  is  the  rather  happy 
title  which  the  people  of  Kansas  have  given 
to  the  colored  refugees  from  the  South.  It  is 
especially  appropriate  in  this  time  of  drought. 
There  are  now,  as  I  learn,  about  seven  thou¬ 
sand  of  these  people  in  the  State,  and  they 
are  represented  as  doing  well.  Arriving  in 
extreme  poverty,  they  have  needed,  and  have 
promptly  received,  help.  With  very  few  ex¬ 
ceptions,  they  are  proving  themselves  to  bo 
well-behaved,  industrious,  and  thrifty.  They 
have  come  to  stay.  Representatives  of  South¬ 
ern  planters  have  been  here  among  them,  en¬ 
deavoring  to  induce  them  to  return,  but  with¬ 
out  success.  It  is,  therefore,  a  false  report 
that  they  are  returning  discouraged.  It  is 
expected  that  they  will  come  in  continually- 
increasing  numbers  when  the’  restraints  of 
quarantine  shall  be  removed,  and  that  they 
will  generally  build  for  themselves  good 
homes,  and  become  orderly  and  prosperous 
citizens.  Such  Is  the  published  opinion  of 
the  Governor  of  the  State,  and  in  it  I  found 


all  with  whom  I  conversed  upon  the  subject 
concurring. 

In  some  future  letter  I  shall  hope  to  speak  of 
the  wonderful  growth,  and  of  the  magnificent 
resources  of  this  State ;  but  now  1  am  hurry¬ 
ing  on  eagerly  to  the  mountains  of  Colorado 
and  New  Mexico. 

It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  meet  in  Topeka, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  McCabe,  a  friend  and  fellow-la- 
borer  in  my  earlier  ministerial  work.  He  has 
built  up  a  strong  church  at  the  capital  of  the 
State,  and  exercises  a  commanding  influence 
throughout  all  the  region.  As  well  as  I  could 
make  it  out,  he  and  Dr.  Timothy  Hill  seem 
to  be  joint  and  equal  bishops  of  Kansas. 
May  their  great  diocese  grow  and  prosper 
and  become  as  a  garden  of  the  Lord. 

Clement. 

MOBE  CONCERNING  THE  NORTH  COUNTRY. 

It  is  not  possible  for  a  stranger,  riding 
through  a  now  region  like  Minnesota,  without 
attendants  capable  of  giving  information,  to 
be  always  accurate,  much  less  to  be  exhaus¬ 
tive  in  the  accounts  ho  will  give  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  All  I  attempt  is  to  give  glimpses  here 
and  there  of  what  I  see  and  hear. 

But  let  any  one  take  a  map  of  the  United 
States  and  run  his  eye  along  the  northern 
line  of  States  and  Territories,  from  Michigan 
west  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  his  eye  will  trav¬ 
erse  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Dakotah,  Mon¬ 
tana,  the  wedge  end  of  Idaho,  and  Washing¬ 
ton  Territory.  Here  Is  land  enough  for  two 
good-sized  nations.  What  sort  of  a  country 
is  it  ?  Is  it  good  for  anything  ?  The  answer 
concerning  Michigan,  Wise  )nsin,  and  Minne¬ 
sota,  is  already  given.  It  is  now  making  up 
for  the  other  Territories.  When  completed 
it  will  bo  that  here  is  a  vast  region  not  excel¬ 
led  for  what  makes  a  country  desirable,  by 
anj'  equal  Territory  of  this  Union.  It  has 
not  been  cursed  by  slavery.  It  is  fresh  for 
settlement,  and  its  position  invites  the  hardi¬ 
est,  most  resolute  and  virtuous  of  the  world’s 
population.  It  will  begin  to  tell  on  the  desti¬ 
nies  of  this  Republic,  in  the  settlement  of  a 
good  many  questions  which  now  disturb  the 
nation ;  and  that  sooner  than  many  think. 
But  I  will  not  dwell  here,  I  will  only  aim  to 
gather  up  a  few  items  of  different  sorts,  no¬ 
ted  down  in  my  month’s  stay  in  that  region. 

I  found  many  acquaintances.  Some  eleven 
of  the  children  of  this  Bay  City  church,  re¬ 
side  in  Minneapolis.  Two  of  them  were  eld¬ 
ers  here,  and  another  is  now  an  elder  there. 
We  still  claim  an  interest  in  a  minister’s  wife 
at  Mankato.  The  pastor  of  one  of  the  church¬ 
es  of  Minneapolis  is  the  son  of  one  of  the  first 
elders  in  the  Second  Presbyterian  church  at 
Chicago,  and  came  into  that  church  at  the 
age  of  nine  years.  I  found  at  Duluth  a  Meth¬ 
odist  ministor.  a4i  Dartmouth  Col- . 

lege,  at  Andover  Seminary,  finishing  up  at 
Evanston,  Ill.,  son  of  a  printer  who  published 
the  Chicago  Democrat  for  many  years,  and 
my  next  neighbor  there.  He  is  spoken  of  at 
Duluth,  as  a  man  of  great  promise. 

There  one  has  a  chance  to  see  how  other 
churches  manage,  and  other  ministers  preach, 
that  is  if  he  can  keep  out  of  the  pulpit  him¬ 
self,  a  thing  not  so  easy  as  some  might  think. 
I  managed  to  hear  three  sermons  against  five 
which  other  people  heard.  At  Spartii,  Wis., 
I  heard  a  Methodist,  an  earnest  man,  with 
the  Gospel  in  his  mouth.  The  osseous  or 
structural  part  of  his  sermon  w’as  excellent; 
the  muscular  and  fleshy  part  fair.  This  dif¬ 
ference  comes  of  the  extempore  method, 
whore  the  filling  out  depends  much  on  condi¬ 
tions  and  occasion.  I  have  noticed  tlio  same 
thing  in  some  very  able  extemporizers.  They 
layout  the  work  finely,  but  on  “the  home 
stretch,”  as  the  racers  say,  the  nervous  ener¬ 
gy  tails,  and  the  filling  is  lean,  comparatively. 

It  was  the  Methodist  communion ;  the  first 
I  had  ever  participated  in.  They  received 
four  members — two  men  and  two  women — all 
young  adults,  and  all  baptized.  I  was  not 
before  aware  of  the  amount  of  the  “  Episco¬ 
pal  ”  in  the  Methodist  Church.  The  commun¬ 
ion  occupied  a  long  time,  with  its  succession 
of  ranks  of  communicants ;  and  was  of  neces¬ 
sity,  repetitious.  But  it  is  2)ersonal,  and  of 
value  in  that  respect.  In  a  large  membership 
it  must  come  near,  for  length,  to  our  Scotch 
Presbyterian  method ;  where  two  hours  is  not 
deemed  long  fora  communion  occasion. 

In  the  Reformed  Episcopal  service  at  Min¬ 
neapolis,  there  was  little  that  differed  from 
the  usual  Episcopal  worship,  except  a  greater 
simplicity.  The  Liturgy  is  more  simply  ar¬ 
ranged  ;  so  that  an  outsider  can  more  easily 
follow  it.  It  seems  to  a  Presbyterian,  easy 
to  simplify  it  still  further.  Why  have  to  say 
each  time,  “  Here  endeth  the  first  or  seeond 
lesson  ?  ”  It  ends  of  course,  if  the  minister 
stops  reading.  Form  is  good  if  it  eontain 
anything.  If  empty,  toss  it  out  of  the  win¬ 
dow. 

The  Congregational  chureh  at  Minneapolis 
— the  “  Plymouth  ” — is  a  large  one ;  its  build¬ 
ing  has  sittings  for  1200,  some  say  1400;  ar¬ 
ranged  on  the  hub-and-spoke  plan  within ;  its 
pulpit  thrust  forward  into  the  congregational 
area.  Its  pastor  is  Rev.  H.  A.  Stimson, 
twelve  years  with  them ;  and  an  able  man. 
The  church  membership  is  of  excellent  ma¬ 
terial,  as  its  prayer-meetings  showed.  The 
congregation  is  largo  both  morning  and  eve¬ 
ning.  Church-going  is  the  habit  in  Minne¬ 
apolis. 

The  largest  Presbyterian  church  in  Minne¬ 
apolis,  is  the  Westminster,  Dr.  R.  F.  Sample 
pastor;  having  400  members,  and  growing. 
They  have  the  foundation  for  a  new  edifice, 
and  are  proceeding  to  enlarge  their  borders. 
Dr.  Sample  is  just  off  for  vacation. 

I  was  misled  in  saying  that  Minneapolis  has 
but  one  Roman  Catnolic  church.  It  has  six; 
but  several  of  them  are  suburban.  The  city 
is  furnished  with  churches  as  follows :  Ad¬ 
vent  2 ;  Baptist  9 ;  Roman  Catholic  6 ;  Con¬ 
gregational  5 ;  Episcopal  7 ;  Quakers  2 ;  Lu¬ 
theran  German  2 ;  Lutheran  Scandinavian  7 ; 
Methodist  11 ;  Presbyterian  5 ;  Swedonborglan 
1;  Universalist  1 ;  Disciples  1. 

The  Universalist  influence  is  said  to  be 
stronger  than  the  one  church  would  indicate. 
It  embodies  a  large  wealth,  and  includes  men 
of  position.  Their  church  edifice  Is  the  fin¬ 
est,  architecturally,  in  the  city. 


I  need  not  dwell  upon  the  industry  of  the 
town.  But  all  people  are  aware  that  here,  by 
the  help  of  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  is  where 
the  flour  is  made.  The  burned  mills  are  soon 
to  be  finished,  and  the  dally  product  of  flour 
will  be  then  10,000  barrels.  It  is  now  6000  to 
7000.  Of  lumber,  about  two  and  a  half  mil¬ 
lions  are  cut  annually;  about  one-half  the 
product  of  the  Saginaw  River.  Yet  only  a 
small  part  of  this  power  of  St.  Anthony  is 
now  used.  If  St.  Anthony  is  really  the  owner 
of  these  falls,  he  is  the  most  useful  papal 
saint  1  have  ever  heard  of. 

Before  I  quit  Minneapolis,  let  me  say  of  it 
that  I  had  been  about  the  city  some  three 
weeks  before  I  had  seen  a  man  smokiug  in  any 
public  place ;  and  the  two  young  bloods  then 
carrying  the  cigar,  were  pronounced  to  be 
strangers.  Perhaps  they  were  from  Michi¬ 
gan.  I  see  no  congregations  of  wild  Arab 
children  about  the  street  corners.  The 
fences  are  taken  away,  and  beautiful  lawns, 
with  flower-beds  and  fruit  trees,  seem  to  be 
entirely  safe.  It  is  not  so  in  places  I  wot  of. 
Would  It  were. 

As  in  Michigan,  the  best  buildings  seen  in 
riding  over  the  State  are  the  schoolhouses. 
The  High  School  building  here  is  a  grand  af¬ 
fair;  and  the  superintendent  of  the  city 
sciiools  is  paid  a  salary  of  $3,500.  At  St. 
Cloud,  the  Normal  School  edifice  is  visible  at 
a  great  distance.  So  is  that  at  Mankato. 

On  our  way  there  we  passed  St.  Peter,  where 
the  old  missionary  hero.  Dr.  Williamson,  has 
just  departed  this  life.  Here,  and  from  here 
to  NewUlm,  beyond  Mankato,  was  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  the  Sioux  massacre  of  1862.  At  Man¬ 
kato  the  captive  Indians  were  afterward  im¬ 
prisoned,  and  thirty-tw'o  of  them  were  hang¬ 
ed  on  one  gallows — a  stump  of  the  gallows  re¬ 
mains— ^near  the  principal  street.  But  the 
times  are  not  now  as  then.  The  wild  Indians 
are  in  the  British  Territory,  or  on  the  Reser¬ 
vations,  far  from  here,  and  month  by  month 
they  are  more  securely  guarded  by  means  of 
the  railroad,  which  pushes  troops  and  sup¬ 
plies  to  all  the  strongholds  and  dominating 
points  south  of  the  British  line.  The  most 
ferocious  foes  I  found,  in  all  my  thousands  of 
miles  travel,  were  those  awful  mosquitoes  at 
Bismarck.  They  did  not  even  sing,  but  went 
straight  to  business.  They  may  be  Indian 
mosquitoes;  certainly  they  are  not  civilized. 

Mankato,  that  is  “Blue  Earth,”  is  now  a 
town  of  6,000,  with  a  Presbyterian  church  of 
280  members,  and  Rev.  J.  B.  Little  of  the 
ministerial  tribe  of  Little,  as  their  pastor. 
How  they  all  get  into  the  little  brick  church 
at  once,  is  a  mystery.  Tliere  is  also  a  Congre¬ 
gational  church  (Rev.  L.  W.  Chaney  pastor,) 
in  Mankato.  Congregationalism  is  evidently 
strung  in  Minnesota.  The  State  has  a  large 
N«w  Ea^qland  population,  and  many  able  men 
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where  the  Missouri  brigands  came  to  grief  in 
their  attempted  bank  robbery — and  called 
“Carlton  College,”  is  an  excellent  institution, 
well  endowed  and  prosperous.  I  have  called 
it  their  college.  'They  disclaim  its  ownership 
in  any  sense  wliich  would  make  it  unpleasant 
to  students  of  any  protestant  faith.  Tiiey 
only  assume  the  responsibility  of  maintain¬ 
ing  it  as  a  school  for  all.  A  college  ought 
not  to  be  denominational,  in  any  partisan 
sense,  and  if  ttiat  denomination  is  willing  to 
provide  the  means  of  Christian  culture  for 
others  not  so  enterprising,  nobody  ought  to 
find  fault.  The  Congregationalists  are  clear¬ 
ly  ahead  in  such  provision,  and  I  congratu¬ 
late  them  for  that  fact.  Ajibrose. 

A  LADY  OF  THE  OLDEN  TI.’HE. 

Extract  from  a  Diary  written  nearly  a  Hundred 
Tears  Ago. 

[All  who  are  familiar  with  the  Colonial  history 
of  our  country — with  the  times  before  the  Revolu¬ 
tion — are  aware  that  in  those  early  days,  there 
were  in  Virginia  and  Miissaehusetts,  and  in  the 
other  Colonies,  families  of  distinction,  in  which 
were  preserved  as  an  inheritance,  the  culture  and 
refinement,  and  courtesy  of  manners,  which  are 
sometimes  supposed  to  belong  only  to  older  coun¬ 
tries  and  a  long-established  society.  The  follow¬ 
ing  extract  contains  an  a  Imirable  portrait  of  one 
of  the  ornaments  of  that  period.  The  picture  is 
drawn  by  the  hand  of  one  who  was  herself  a  very 
accomplished  woman,  Mrs.  Josiah  Quincy,  the 
wife  of  the  President  of  Harvard  University,  who 
a  hundred  years  ago  was  a  young  lady  in  this  city. 
In  after  years  she  wrote  out  some  incidents  of  her 
early  life  in  the  form  of  a  Diary,  which  has  boon 
kept  as  an  heirloom  in  the  family  for  two  or  three 
generations.  As  the  persons  named  in  it,  and  their 
immediate  descendants,  have  long  since  passed 
away,  there  can  be  no  objection  to  making  public 
at  least  some  portions  of  it.  We  feel  at  liberty 
therefore  to  copy  the  following.  In  the  year  1786 
Mrs.  Quincy  paid  a  visit  to  Madam  Dwight  of 
Stuckbridge,  Mass.,  which  is  here  described. 
Our  readers  will  be  interested  in  her  account  of 
going  up  the  Hudson  “  in  a  sloop,”  (how  it  seems 
to  us  In  these  days  of  steamboats  and  railroads  I) 
and  crossing  the  country  in  a  waggon.  But  to  her 
enthusiastic  (and  perhaps  romantic)  eyas,  she 
seemed  to  have  come  to  an  enehanted  spot.  Mad¬ 
am  Dwight  then  lived  in  the  old  “  Mission  House,” 
built  by  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  for 
the  missionary  to  the  Indians.  [Her  first  husband 
was  the  missionary  Sergeant.]  It  stood  on  a  hill, 
which  looked  down  upon  a  landscape  that  seemed 
to  the  eyes  of  her  visitor  as  she  threw  open  the 
window  the  next  morning  after  her  arrival,  to  be 
the  Valley  of  Rasselas.  All  through  it  is  easy  to 
see  by  frequent  allusions  of  the  writer,  that  her 
reading  has  been  of  Johnson  and  of  Addison’s 
Spectator.  But  her  highest  admiration  was  for  the 
lady  whose  guest  she  was.  It  is  not  strange  that 
the  fame  of  such  a  woman  should  remain  as  a  tra¬ 
dition  In  the  place  where  she  lived,  and  as  the 
pride  of  her  descendants  in  Western  Massachu¬ 
setts.  Even  strangers  will  be  interested  in  this 
picture  of  such  a  queenly  lady  of  the  olden  time. 
—Ed.  Evxn.] 

At  this  period  an  old  friend  of  my  mother. 
Madam  Dwight  of  Stockbridge,  came  to  spend 
some  weeks  at  our  house.  She  was  a  perfect 
lady  of  the  old  school— an  excellent,  amiable, 
and  very  sensible  woman.  She  realized  my 
ideas  of  the  admirable  Mrs.  Shirley,  and  oth¬ 
er  characters  that  I  had  read  of  in  fiction. 
In  her  dress  and  manners.  Madam  Dwight 
preserved  the  distinction  that  used  to  exist 
between  different  classes  In  society. 

She  was  the  daughter  of  Colonel  Williams, 
and  very  early  In  life  married  Mr.  Sergeant, 
a  very  respectable  man.  Being  left  a  widow 
with  two  SODS  and  one  daughter,  she  again 


married  Colonel  Dwight,  one  of  the  first  men 
of  that  day.  They  were  the  parents  of  the 
late  Mrs.  Sedgwick  and  of  Henry  Dwight, 
father  of  the  present  Henry  W.  Dwight. 
Madam  Dwight  was  again  left  a  widow  with 
these  children.  Before  the  Revolution,  she, 
with  her  daughter  Pamela,  often  came  down 
to  New  York ;  and  upon  an  acquaintance  then 
formed,  an  intimate  friendship  was  founded 
between  Madam  Dwight  and  my  mother,  and 
between  my  aunt,  Mrs.  Jackson,  and  Pamela 
Dwight,  then  both  young  women.  They  al¬ 
ways  stayed  at  my  mother’s  house.  When 
Mrs.  Sedgwick  married,  Mrs.  Jackson  was 
invited,  and  spent  some  time  with  her  in 
Stockbridge.  The  friendship  between  the 
families  has  continued  until  the  present  time. 

When  Madam  Dwight  visited  New  York  in 
1786,  she  was  between  sixty  and  seventy  years 
of  age;  tall,  straight,  composed,  and  rather 
formal  and  precise,  yet  so  benevolent  and 
pleasing  that  every  one  loved  her.  Her  dross 
was  always  very  handsome,  generally  dark- 
colored  silk.  She  always  wore  a  watch,  which 
in  those  days  was  a  distinction.  Her  head¬ 
dress  was  a  high  cap  with  plaited  borders, 
tied  under  the  chin.  Everything  about  her 
distinguished  her  as  a  gentlewoman,  and  in¬ 
spired  respect  and  commanded  attention. 

To  this  lady  I  became  very  much  attached, 
and  when  she  was  to  return  home,  she  pro¬ 
posed  taking  me  with  her.  To  my  great  joy, 
her  request  was  complied  with,  and  I  was 
speedily  equipped  and  consigned  to  her  care. 
What  a  new  world  now  opened  before  me ! 
We  went  up  the  Hudson  in  a  sloop,  in  which 
we  were  the  only  passengers.  The  Captain 
seemed  to  feel  as  much  reverence  for  Madam 
Dwight  as  I  did.  My  feelings  towards  her 
were  much  like  those  described  by  Mrs.  Grant 
in  her  “American  Lady,”  as  felt  by  her  to¬ 
wards  Madam  Schuyler.  I  cannot  describe 
my  sensations  at  the  first  sight  of  the  High¬ 
lands.  The  noble  river,  the  mountains,  oven 
the  vessel  itself,  filled  me  with  wonder  and 
delight.  The  Captain  had  a  legend  for  every 
scene,  either  supernatural,  traditional,  or  of 
actual  occurrence  during  the  Revolution,  and 
not  a  mountain  reared  its  head  unconnected 
with  some  marvellous  story.  One  of  the  men 
played  on  the  flute,  which  awoke  the  gentle 
echoes  of  the  scone ;  while  the  Captain  fired 
guns  to  make  the  hills  reverberate  a  more 
tremendous  sound.  All  this  was  to  me  en¬ 
chanting. 

We  were  nearly  a  week  on  the  river  ere  we 
arrived  at  Kinderliook,  twenty  miles  below 
Albany,  where  we  stayed  at  the  house  of  a 
Mr.  Van  Schaick — a  scene  of  good  old-fash¬ 
ioned  Dutch  hospitality.  This  family  lived 
in  a  style  superior  to  any  I  had  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  see,  and  here  I  saw  the  same  modes 
of  living  described  by  Mrs.  Grant.  Her  ac- 
AOAint.  of  the  man- 

I  ner  in  which  they  were  brought  up  and  treat- 
I  ed,  was  the  same  as  in  this  family.  The  el- 
I  derly  male  and  female  slaves  exercised  ais 
j  much  influence  over  the  children  of  the  fam- 
j  ily,  as  the  head  of  it.  They  were  very  re- 
1  spectful  in  their  manners,  though  very  affec- 
j  tionate  towards  their  master  and  mistress,  as 
well  as  the  young  people  of  the  house.  Three 
1  brothers  of  the  name  of  Van  Schaick  lived 
near  each  other.  Two  of  them  were  without 
children,  but  they  adopted  some  of  the  third 
brother’s  family,  and  those  of  their  sister. 
'These  adopted  children  were  brought  up  as 
i  their  own,  and  the  young  people  considered 
their  uncle  and  aunt  as  their  parents. 

Wo  stayed  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Van  Shaick 
till  the  waggon  came  down  for  us  from  Stock- 
bridge.  I  was  seated  by  my  dear  Madam 
Dwight,  and  we  were  driven  by  her  grandson, 
a  son  of  Dr.  Sergeant.  Dr.  Sergesant  and  his 
family  resided  with  Madam  Dwight  in  her 
own  mansion-house,  she  retaining  the  best 
parlor  and  bedroom  for  her  own  use.  Dr. 
Sergeant  was  an  excellent  man— the  most 
distinguished  physician  in  that  part  of  the 
country.  After  a  long  day’s  journey,  we 
reached  Stockbridge  at  twilight.  The  first 
thing  that  attracted  my  attention  was  a  fish 
placed  on  the  steeple  of  the  church  for  a 
vane.  I  said  to  the  lady  “  How  came  they 
to  put  up  that  poor  fish  so  far  from  its  own 
element  ?  It  ought,  at  least,  to  be  a  flying- 
fish.”  Madam  Dwight  seemed  much  diverted 
at  this  remark  from  the  lips  of  a  young  child, 
and  I  often  heard  her  repeat  it  to  other  peo¬ 
ple.  She  said  she  had  never  heard  any  one 
I  else  make  the  observation,  nor  been  struck 
:  with  it  herself ;  and  her  notice  of  my  remark 
has  fixed  it  in  my  memory. 

We  were  received  with  much  joy  and  glad¬ 
ness  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Sergeant,  and  their  fam¬ 
ily,  composed  of  a  number  of  sons  and  daugh¬ 
ters  of  all  ages.  As  I  was  much  fatigued 
w’ith  my  journey,  my  kind  friend  soon  took 
mo  to  her  room,  and  put  mo  into  her  own 
bod.  She  kissed  and  welcomed  mo  to  her 
abode,  and  expressed  her  pleasure  in  having 
me  with  her.  Dear,  excellent  lady!  never 
can  I  forget  her  love  and  kindness.  Her  ox 
cellent  precepts  made  an  impression  on  my 
heart  in  favor  of  virtue  and  true  piety  which 
time  has  never  effaced.  Her  temper  and 
character  formed  a  living  mirror,  which  re¬ 
flected  an  image  of  such  loveliness,  that 
though  very  young,  my  heart  was  firmly 
bound  to  her;  and  her  letters,  which  I  have 
always  preserved,  will  confirm  all  my  youth¬ 
ful  impressions  with  regard  to  her  excellence. 
This  invaluable  friend  made  me  her  constant 
companion,  taught  me  many  little  works,  read 
to  me,  and  talked  to  mo  with  perfect  confi¬ 
dence.  I  have  over  considered  it  one  of  the 
greatest  blessings  of  my  life  that  I  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  see  virtue  in  her  own  shape  so  love¬ 
ly,  and  to  have  been  allowed  and  invited  to 
love  it  as  it  deserves. 

Here,  too,  was  cultivated  and  Increased  my 
admiration  of  the  beauties  of  nature.  The 
morning  after  our  arrival,  on  opening  the 
window-shutters,  the  beautiful  view  of  the 
Valley  of  the  Housatonic,  softened  by  the 
wreaths  of  mist  which  were  rising  and  dissi¬ 
pating  over  the  mountains  in  the  beams  of 
the  morning  sun,  burst  on  my  delighted  vis¬ 
ion.  It  seemed  to  me  like  the  sight  of  fairy¬ 
land.  I  cried  out  “  O  Madam  Dwight,  it  looks 
like  the  happy  vale  of  Abyssinia!  There  are 
the  river  and  the  mountains!  Why  did  you 
never  tell  me  bow  beautiful  it  was?”  My 


friend  seemed  to  bo  surprised  at  my  enthu¬ 
siasm.  Familiar  as  the  prospect  had  been  to 
her,  she  scarcely  realized  how  beautiful  it 
was,  and  though  she  shared  my  pleasure, 
would  not  sympathize  in  the  raptures  the 
scene  awakened  in  my  mind. 

In  this  happy  home  I  spent  several  months, 
becoming  much  attached  to  the  members  of 
Mrs.  Sergeant’s  and  Mrs.  Sedgwick’s  fami¬ 
lies.  The  latter  lived  upon  the  “  plain,” 
while  Dr.  Sergeant’s  family  resided  upon  the 
“hill.”  The  church  with  the  fish-vane  was 
situated  halt  way  up  the  hill,  to  reconcile  the 
differences  between  contending  parties  that 
divided  the  town,  each  wishing  to  have  it  in 
their  own  immediate  vicinity.  As  is  usual  in 
such  cases,  neither  party  was  accommodated, 
but  I  suppose  they  took  comfort  in  the  thought 
that  everybody  was  put  to  equal  inconven¬ 
ience.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  was  in  a  very 
pretty  position,  in  a  grove  of  pine  trees.  The 
first  Sunday  I  went  to  church,  I  rode  on  a 
pillion  behind  Patty  Sergeant,  the  rest  of  the 
family  in  a  waggon,  except  Madam  Dwight, 
who  rode  in  her  own  chaise. 

Among  other  members  of  the  family,  I 
ought  to  mention  Dr.  Partridge,  a  brother  of 
Mrs.  Sergeant.  He  was  an  old  bachelor,  and 
the  most  complete  personification  of  the  char¬ 
acter  I  ever  saw.  He  had  a  nupiber  of  pa¬ 
tients,  and  used  to  ride  about  on  an  old 
pacing-horse,  with  saddlebags  full  of  medi¬ 
cine.  He  was  a  sensible,  humane  man,  though 
somewhat  of ’an  oddity.  He  possessed  some 
property,  and  generally  visited  and  gave  pro¬ 
fessional  advice  without  fee  or  rewaid.  In 
dress  and  appearance  he  resembled  a  Qua¬ 
ker.  He  was  very  kind  to  us  young  people, 
and  reminded  us  of  Dr.  Level,  commemorat¬ 
ed  by  Dr.  Johnson;  only  their  sphere  of  ac¬ 
tion  was  so  totally  different — the  one  seeking 
the  abodes  of  pain  and  misery  in  the  abodes 
of  poverty  In  the  crowded  parts  of  London, 
the  other  seeking  them  out  among  the  val¬ 
leys  and  mountains  of  a  beautiful  country. 
But  still  the  same  simplicity,  benevolence, 
and  Industry  marked  them  both : 

“  Officious,  innocent,  sincere. 

Of  every  friendless  man  the  friend. 

His  virtues  walked  their  season  round. 

Nor  made  a  pause,  nor  loft  a  void ; 

And  sure  the  Eternal  Master  found 
The  single  talent  well  employed.” 

On  Sunday,  when  I  entered  the  church,  I 
saw  that  Dr.  Partridge  had  carried  his  old 
bachelor  habits  so  far  as  even  there,  to  keep 
aloof  from  every  one.  Ho  had  constructed  a 
pew  up  in  one  corner  almost  as  high  as  the 
ceiling,  to  which  there  was  an  ascent  by  steps 
from  the  gallery.  There  he  sat  with  one  or 
two  young  lads  of  the  family ;  and  so  great 
was  the  respect  with  which  he  was  regarded, 

I  that  this  singular  arrangement  did  not  seem 
to  •xoilo  oitbor  oba^vaUoa  or  ridittula. 

After  spending  several  months  in  Stock- 
bridge  very  delightfully,  I  was  recalled  home. 
My  brother  came  to  accompany  me  to  New 
York.  I  parted  from  my  dear  old  friend  with 
the  greatest  reluctance,  and  she  expressed  as 
much  regret  at  the  separation.  She  endeav¬ 
ored  to  comfort  me  by  saying  that  she  would 
probably  visit  New  York  in  the  Spring,  and 
that  I  should  return  with  her  to  Stockbridge. 
But  I  felt  a  sad  foreboding  that  I  should 
never  see  her  again.  She  was  prevented 
from  ever  coming  to  New  York  again,  and 
various  obstacles  prevented  me  from  ever 
visiting  Stockbridge  till  after  her  death.  In 
one  of  her  last  letters,  when  she  could  not 
write  the  whole  herself,  are  these  affecting 
expressions,  written  with  her  own  hand: 
“  When  you  come  again  the  next  Summer, 
my  dear,  perhaps  I  shall  not  be  here  to  wel¬ 
come  you ;  but  you  have  a  heart  which  will 
lead  you  to  shed  a  tear  on  my  grave.  0  my 
dear  child,  may  you  be  happy  when  I  am  no 
more !  ”  She  died  soon  after. 

When  I  next  visited  Stockbridge.  which 
was  not  until  several  years  had  elapsed,  I 
could  not  stay  at  Dr.  Sergeant’s,  where  every 
object  reminded  me  so  painfully  oi  the  loss 
of  my  fiiend  and  beloved  companion.  I  stay¬ 
ed  at  Mrs.  Sedgwick’s,  whose  daughters  had 
often  stayed  at  our  house  in  New  York.  With 
one  of  them  I  returned  to  Stockbridge  in  the 
Summer  of  1792,  and  passed  several  months 
there.  I  frequently  visited  the  grave  of  my 
friend.  At  that  time,  and  until  the  present 
moment,  her  idea  always  awakened  feelings 
of  the  deepest  interest  and  gratitude. 

“  Farewell ! 

’Tie  past,  dear,  venerated  shade; 

Long  on  thy  worth  shall  grateful  memory  dwell.” 

Inscription  copied  from  the  monument  in 
Stockbridge : 

ABIOAIL  DWIQHT. 

Died  Feb.  ISth,  1791,  aged  69  years,  10  months. 
“Blessed  with  each  grace  that  could  her  heart  Im¬ 
prove — 

Command,  or  win  respect,  esteem,  or  love— 

She  spent  a  long,  long  life  In  acts  of  care. 

That  she  herself  might  for  death’s  stroke  prepare. 
Heaven  gave  the  blow ;  in  mercy  called  her  hence 
From  pains  and  cares  to  His  own  recompense. 

Adieu,  dear  saint  I  may  thy  example  prove 
Lessons  of  good  to  those  thou  here  didst  love  I  “ 

The  Northeast  passage  has  been  accom¬ 
plished,  and  appropriately,  a  Swede  carries 
off  the  honor.  Capt.  Nordenskjold,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  telegram  in  the  Herald,  reached 
Yokohama,  Japan,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  ‘2d,  him¬ 
self  and  crew  in  good  health,  not  a  man  being 
lost  during  the  expedition.  The  vessel,  the 
Vega,  left  Gothenburg  July  4,  1878,  and  the 
navigators  were  consequently  one^year  and 
two  months  on  their  perilous  journey  from 
ocean  to  ocean.  They  have  brought  specimens 
of  the  flora  and  fauna  of  the  sea,  noted  all  the 
currents,  and  gathered  rich  fossil  remains, 
many  of  them  of  hitherto  unknown  animals. 
The  full  revelation  of  his  discoveries  will  be 
waited  with  intense  Interest.  It  is  very 
doubtful  whether  this  northern  passage  can 
be  utilized  commercially.  A  Winter  of  two 
hundred  and  sixty-four  days,  with  the  ther¬ 
mometer  32®  below  zero.  Is  not  a  pleasant  in¬ 
cident  in  a  voyage  to  Japan,  even  for  a  Nor¬ 
wegian,  but  the  amount  of  light  thrown  upon 
those  desolate  northern  regions  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  geographical  and  geological,  will 
be  of  great  interest  both  to  men  of  science 
and  to  the  general  reader.  This  voyage  places 
Captain  NordenskjOld  in  the  front  rank  of 
Arctic  navigators  and  scientific  explorers. 
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THE  NEW-YORK  EVASGELlST:  THURSUAY  SEPTEMRER  11,  1879. 


THE  SCLIIVAX  CENTEXIIIAI.. 

Elmira,  Saturday,  August  30, 1879. 
Dear  Dr.  Field:  These  are  the  very  last 
days  of  Summer,  and  already  September  is 
here  with  its  still  atmosphere,  and  lies  hazy 
and  blue  on  the  mountains  the  whole  day 
long,  ready  to  descend  into  the  valleys. 
Never  did  the  Delaware  and  Susquehanna  val¬ 
leys  seem  so  peaceful  and  full  of  all  manner 
of  fatness,  as  on  last  Wednesday,  when  we 
skirted  along  them  in  the  Erie  day-train  which 
leaves  New  York  at  9  o’clock.  Long  familiar 
with  the  scenery  in  outline,  we  had  forgotten 
the  magnificent  “filling  in,”  as  it  appears  at 
this  season  of  the  year.  Enlivened  and  re¬ 
freshed  with  the  sight  of  it,  we  are  able  to 
advise  the  reader  who  has  been  content  to 
view  the  Delaware  by  the  moon’s  pale  beam, 
and  to  “do  ”  the  Susquehanna  and  Chemung 
valleys  in  his  dreams,  to  revise  his  impres¬ 
sions  by  daylight.  The  process  will  be  pleas¬ 
ant  and  rewarding.  As  the  cars  ascend  for 
miles  to  the  divide,  and  then  rush  down  from 
the  Summit  (1,3G6  feet  above  tide)  to  Susque¬ 
hanna,  the  scenery  is  very  fine  all  along. 
The  eight  or  ten  miles  between  these  sta¬ 
tions  are  one  prolonged  picture  of  beauty  and 
magnificence.  There  is  perhaps  no  section  of 
the  road  quite  the  equal  of  this  one  for  sus¬ 
tained  beauty,  but  the  route  is  strikingly  pic¬ 
turesque  at  a  hundred  points. 

We  diverged  at  Owego,  and  took  the  cars 
to  Ithaca,  looking  down  just  at  sunset  on 
that  nestling  town,  and  across  from  the  west 
to  the  corresponding  elevations  on  the  east 
and  south,  where  stand  what  has  been  aptly 
called  “  the  great  denominational  college  of 
the  non-denominationalists  of  the  country.” 
The  train  parts  with  a  portion  of  its  passen¬ 
gers,  and  then  executes  a  V  with  a  long  flour¬ 
ish  for  the  light  stroke,  which  cuiwes  and 
settles  until  the  level  of  tlie  town  is  reached. 
There,  facing  the  well  shaded  park,  and  stand¬ 
ing  near  the  court-house,  is  the  Presbyterian 
church .  It  has  had  able  pastors,  the  Wisnors, 
and  later  Dr.  White,  and  now  enjoj’S  the  min¬ 
istrations  of  the  youthful  Rev.  M.  Woolsey 
Stryker,  late  of  Auburn,  where  he  began  his 
ministry  fresh  from  the  Seminary,  ilay  the 
mantle  of  William  Wisner  fall  upon  him,  and 
long  rest  on  his  shoulders. 

Ithaca  has  aspirations  beyond  being  consid¬ 
ered  a  mere  University  appendage,  and  re¬ 
cently  a  railroad  hence  to  Utica  has  been 
completed  through  to  Elmira.  We  passed 
over  it  from  Ithaca  to  Horseheads — the  lat¬ 
ter,  the  scene  of  almost  the  entire  ministerial 
career  of  the  Rev.  C.  C.  Carr,  whom  every¬ 
body  knows  and  loves.  This  road  runs 
through  a  heretofore  isolated  section,  and 
the  scattered  houses  and  hamlets  are  not  yet 
reconciled  and  faced-about  to  the  new  order 
of  things.  This  must  needs  be  a  work  of 
years,  but  the  inhabitants  are  doubtless  al¬ 
ready  adjusting  themselves  to  the  accelerated 
movement  of  the  new  world  with  which  they 
are  ever  mere  interlocked. 

Central  and  Western  New  York  is  becom¬ 
ing  a  network  of  railroads.  Six  lines  radiate 
from  Elmira,  from  which  chief  city  of  the 

“  &OUtlierti  Tier**  ornititieel  w«  wow  writo. 

Situated  in  a  bowl  whose  rim  of  hills  is  at  a 
sufficient  remove  to  allow  air  and  indefinite 
expansion,  and  accessible  from  ever}'  point, 
the  future  of  Elmira  is  assured.  Her  newest 
institution  is  a  prison  reformatory,  a  State 
enterprise  of  no  doubtful  utility.  The  classi¬ 
fication  of  prisoners  and  the  shortening  of 
sentences  as  a  reward  for  good  conduct,  have 
been  found  to  work  well  in  other  countries, 
and  these  and  a  few  related  modifications  of 
this  new  prison  for  those  whose  wrong-doing 
is  not  yet  inveterate,  may  in  time  be  intro¬ 
duced  into  our  penal  institutions  generally. 

Fine  and  accessible  for  situation  is  Elmira 
College,  the  oldest  of  our  chartered  colleges 
for  young  women.  Dr.  Cowles  has  been  its 
President  from  the  start,  removing  here  from 
Brockport  (beyond  Rochester),  where  his  first 
pastoral  charge  had  borne  excellent  fruit  for 
seven  or  eight  years.  He  came  on  the  spe¬ 
cial  urgency  of  the  late  Simeon  Benjamin,  the 
principal  benefactor  of  the  College.  A  shrewd, 
wise  man  he  was,  and  could  he  now  come 
forth  from  his  honored  tomb  it  is  altogether 
probable  that  he  would  find  nothing  that  he 
would  wish  to  change  in  his  large  gifts  to  fe¬ 
male  education.  They  are  bearing  excellent 
fruit.  The  Fall  term  is  about  to  open  with 
increased  classes.  The  vacation  season  has 
been  improved  to  lay  new  floors,  and  make 
needed  improvements  in  the  lighting  of  the 
College. 

Our  friend  and  correspondent.  Dr.  Knox  of 
the  First  Church,  is  just  back,  and  brown  and 
better.  He  is  more  robust  looking,  and  on 
the  whole  a  handsomer  man  than  when  he 
came  to  Elmira  a  dozen  years  ago.  ‘  It  may 
be  that  he  was  not  originally  called  and  cho¬ 
sen  for  his  beauty,  but  that  is  not  material. 
He  and  the  Rev.  T.  K.  Beecher  are  Elmira’s 
pulpit  celebrities.  Dr.  Knox  preaches  one 
sermon  a  Sabbath  at  present,  and  many  think 
he  never  preached  so  well  as  now,  w'hich  is 
saying  much. 

There  was  a  large  gathering  at  the  First 
Church  on  Thursday  evening  to  listen  to  the 
historical  discourse  of  Mr.  Erastus  Brooks  of 
New  York.  It  was  the  first  of  several  ad¬ 
dresses  on  the  occasion  of  the  Centennial  of 
General  Sullivan’s  great  march  into  the  then 
wilderness  of  this  section  to  revenge  the 
massacre  of  Wyoming,  and  destroy  the  re¬ 
sources  of  the  enemy.  Glancing  at  this 
gloomy  period  of  the  Revolution,  the  pleas¬ 
ant  speaker  seemed  to  imply  all  along  that 
the  Sullivan’s  destructive  raid,  during  which 
forty  Indian  villages  were  burned,  many  bear¬ 
ing  orchards  out  down,  and  150,000  bushels 
of  corn — the  dependence  of  the  enemy — de¬ 
stroyed,  was  a  questionable  proceeding,  hard¬ 
ly  to  be  defended  as  a  war  measure.  There 
sat  General  Sherman,  the  leader  of  the  cor¬ 
responding  raid  in  our  late  war,  a  respectful 
listener,  but  not  at  all  agreeing  with  the  doc¬ 
trine,  as  we  learned  from  his  own  lips.  The 
truest  and  best  historical  discourses  arc  those 
that  carry  something  of  the  atmosphere — the 
fear  and  passion  of  their  time  along  witli 
their  recital  of  facts.  Mr.  Brooks’  peaceful 
ioculcatioDS  were  not  in  order  eighteen  years 
ago,  nor  were  they  practicable  a  hundred 
yecus  ago.  Our  fathers  were  beset  before 
and  behind  with  a  powerful  and  treaclier- 
ous  enemy,  and  they  must  needs  strike  hard 
and  effectually  for  their  lives  and  firesides, 
and  their  actions  are  not  to  be  measured  by 
the  standards  of  our  peaceful  time. 

Yesterday  (Friday)  was,  however,  the  great 


historical  day  for  Elmira  and  vicinity.  The 
point  of  attraction  was  a  little  east  of  here, 
and  reached  by  trains  running  between  the 
city  and  Wellsburg.  On  a  sightly,  bold  emi¬ 
nence,  wliich  shuts  in  the  prospect  to  the 
north  from  the  station,  and  which  is  now  to 
be  known  as  “  Sullivan’s  Hill,”  has  been 
erected  a  plain,  substantial  monument  of 
stone  masonry,  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
the  valor  of  a  hundred  years  ago.  It  marks 
the  scene  of  the  battle  of  Newtown,  which 
was  really  one  of  the  most  important  victories 
of  the  Revolutionary  struggle.  Its  formal 
dedication,  and  the  gathering  up  of  the  his¬ 
torical  events  suggested  by  the  recurrenee  of 
the  anniversary  of  the  battle  (which  took 
place  on  Sunday,  Aug.  29,  1779),  constituted 
the  business  of  the  day. 

And  it  was  well  performed.  The  chief  dis¬ 
courses  were  by  Rev.  David  Craft,  pastor  of 
the  Second  Presbyterian  ehureh  at  Wyalusing, 
Pa.,  and  Ellis  H.  Roberts,  Esq.,  the  able  edi¬ 
tor-in-chief  of  the  Utica  Herald.  There  was 
a  notable  absence  of  mere  laudation  and  eulo¬ 
gy,  and  a  most  painstaking  pursuit  of  “the 
truth  of  history”  on  the  part  of  each,  and 
their  investigations  and  conclusions  are  a 
sufficient  justification  of  the  battle  and  the 
dlstruction  of  wigwams  and  crops  which  fol¬ 
lowed. 

The  period  was  a  very  dark  one  for  the  pa¬ 
triots  of  the  Revolution,  and  after  much  de¬ 
liberation  on  the  part  of  Washington  and  his 
advisers,  an  expedition  consisting  of  two 
divisions  was  resolved  upon,  and  finally,  af¬ 
ter  many  delays,  put  under  motion.  The  larg¬ 
er  division,  under  Gen.  John  Sullivan,  march¬ 
ed  from  Easton,  Pa.,  up  the  valley  of  the 
Susquehanna,  and  tliat  from  the  North,  under 
Gen.  James  Clinton,  from  Schenectady  up  the 
Mohawk,  thence  to  the  head  of  Otsego  Lake, 
and  down  the  Susquehanna  to  the  place  of 
junction  with  the  main  force  under  Sullivan. 
On  the  22d  of  August,  Clinton  arrived  at  Fort 
Sullivan,  which  ha<l  been  built  in  a  bend  of 
the  Tioga,  near  its  union  with  the  Susquehan¬ 
na,  as  the  base  for  further  operations.  The 
plan  had  been  to  give  Sullivan  five  thousand 
men,  to  meet  the  whole  strength  of  the  Six 
Nations  with  the  'roiy  rangers  of  Johnson 
and  Butler,  reckoned  at  tliree  thousand.  Not 
the  whole  of  this  force  appeared  in  the  field 
on  either  side  in  any  single  operation,  thougli 
the  Indian  country  was  aroused  from  tlie 
Susquehanna  Valley  to  the  Niagara  frontier. 
Tlie  battle  of  Newtown  was  in  this  wise.  In 
the  Chemung  Valley,  not  far  from  the  mouth 
of  Butler’s  Creek,  which  flowed  from  the 
north,  the  Red  men  and  their  allies  had]_built 
a  breastwork,  shielded  by  a  bend  in  the  river, 
and  here  a  hundred  years  ago  was  this  de¬ 
cisive  encounter.  An  artillery  fire  was  direct¬ 
ed  against  the  breastwork,  while  the  brigades 
of  Clinton  and  Poor  gained  the  left  flank  of 
the  enemy.  This  movement  rendered  the 
woi'ks  untenable,  and  Joseph  Brant,  the  great 
Indian  warrior,  whoso  voice  could  bo  heard 
at  times  above  the  din  of  battle,  after  trying 
to  rally  his  forces,  fled,  and  the  pursuit  was 
continued  for  an  hour.  The  Americans  lost 
only  five  or  six  killed,  the  firing  being  mostly 
over  their  heads,  and  from  forty  to  fifty 
wounded.  Brant’s  force  was  estimated  by 
Sullivan  at  fifteen  hundred ;  by  prisoners  at 

elglit  Viunarofi.  TUolr  loss  was  conccaiod. 

Kesting  for  a  day,  the  army  was  again  on 
the  move,  and  devastation  progressed  with  it. 
Catharinetown,  now  Havana,  was  destroyed 
on  the  2d  of  September;  thence  marcliing 
along  tlie  east  shore  of  Seneca  Lake,  Kendaia 
(near  Ovid),  with  its  orchard  and  cornfields, 
was  laid  waste  on  the  5th ;  Kanadaseaga,  the 
capital  of  the  Senecas  (just  north  of  Geneva), 
suffered  the  same  fate  within  the  next  day  or 
two.  The  town  is  described  as  containing 
about  fifty  houses  (one  account  says  sev¬ 
enty  or  eighty),  very  compact,  but  irregu¬ 
larly  situated,  in  the  centre  of  whicli  were 
the  ruins  of  a  stockade  or  fort.  This  stock¬ 
ade  was  built  by  Sir  Wm.  Johnson  in  175G, 
but  had  long  been  disused.  Mrs.  Campbell, 
who  was  a  prisoner  here  the  preceding  Win¬ 
ter,  says  that  the  village  was  laid  out  with 
some  regularity,  and  in  almost  a  circular 
form,  enclosing  a  large  green,  the  houses 
generally  built  of  bark,  but  a  few  were  of 
hewn  logs.  At  this  place  there  was  a  consid¬ 
erable  number  of  apple  and  other  fruit  ti’ees, 
and  a  few  acres  of  cleared  land  covered  with 
grass.  There  were  large  cornfields  at  some 
distance  from  the  town.  On  the  8th  Septem¬ 
ber  the  army  was  employed  in  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  place,  including  the  crops,  fruit 
trees,  stacks  of  hay,  etc. ;  and  a  detachment 
of  400  set  off  to  destroy  the  Indian  settle¬ 
ment  at  Cashong,  eight  miles  south  on  the 
west  shore  of  Seneca  Lake,  and  another  de¬ 
tachment  under  Captain  Harper  to  destroy 
the  settlement  at  Learyes  (Waterloo).  When 
ready  to  break  camp,  the  soldiers  destroyed 
all  the  “corn,  beans,  peas,  squashes,  pota¬ 
toes,  onions,  turnips,  cabbages,  cucumbere, 
watermelons,  carrots,  and  parsnips,  the  men, 
horses  and  cattle  could  not  eat.”  On  the 
10th  the  army  marched  westward,  destroying 
all  the  towns  within  reach.  Canandaigua 
was  ravaged ;  then  Honeoye ;  then  Konegh- 
saws.  On  the  12th  a  detachment  of  four¬ 
teen  men,  under  Lieutenant  Boyd,  was  cut 
off  and  killed.  In  tlie  valley  of  the  Genesee 
the  Indians  seemed  to  rally  for  another  con¬ 
test.  But  they  retired,  and  Sullivan  met  no 
one  to  resist  his  torch  of  ruin.  On  the  16th 
of  September  he  re-crossed  the  Genesee  river 
near  the  present  Cuylerville,  in  Livingston 
county,  on  his  return.  There  (little  Beards- 
town)  a  large  settlement — comprising  120 
houses,  large  quantities  of  corn,  beans, 
pumpkins,  potatoes,  etc.  —  was  destroyed. 
Returning  to  Kanadasaga  (the  modern  spell¬ 
ing)  on  Sept.  19th,  the  expedition  did  not 
tarry.  The  work  of  fire  and  destruction  was 
continued  among  the  Cayugas  and  Ononda- 
gas.  On  the  20th  Col.  Gansevoort,  with  100 
men,  was  detached  and  sent  to  Albany,  with 
instructions  to  destroy  a  small  Mohawk  set¬ 
tlement.  Col.  Wm.  Butler,  with  500  men, 
was  sent  to  march  down  the  east  side  of  Cay¬ 
uga  Lake,  and  destroy  all  the  towns  in  that 
section ;  while  Lieut. -Col.  Dearborn,  with  200 
men,  was  detached  to  pass  down  the  west 
side  of  Cayuga  Lake,  in  Seneca  county.  On 
the  30th  of  September  the  expedition  re-as¬ 
sembled  at  Fort  Sullivan,  and  on  the  15th  of 
October  it  was  in  its  quarters  at  Easton. 
Its  total  loss  had  been  about  forty  men  kill¬ 
ed.  Such  is  the  barest  outline  of  the  terri¬ 
ble  retribution  which  was  visited  upon  the 
former  inhabitants  of  this  grand  country. 

The  people  of  Elmira  have  done  well  to  re¬ 
vive  the  memory  of  those  times,  and  to  make 
a  worthy  record  of  them,  both  in  enduring 
stone  and  for  our  libraries. 


It  should  be  added  that  the  monument  is 
sixteen  feet  square  at  the  base,  and  its  entire 
height  is  fifty-eight  feet.  It  is  railed  at  the 
top,  from  which  the  view  is  exceedingly  fine. 

J.  H.  D. 


JiORTH  PACIFIC  OCEAN. 

On  Board  the  Steamahip  California. 

Rev.  Dr.  Field:  I  would  gladly  give  you 
some  adequate  idea  of  this  marvellous  north- 
land,  the  latest  purchase  of  the  United  States. 
But  when  you  remember  that  it  is  aS  large  as 
all  the  States  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
south  to  North  Carolina,  and  without  a  mile 
of  wagon  road,  to  say  nothing  of  railroads, 
you  can  understand  how  little  I  can  have  seen 
of  it  in  a  brief  missionary  tour.  We  have 
been  north  from  Portland,  Oregon,  nearly 
1,500  miles,  and  through  Inland  waters  entire¬ 
ly,  except  forty  miles  by  rail  from  the  Colum¬ 
bia  River  to  Puget  Sound,  and  about  100  miles 
in  which  we  were  subject  to  the  action  of  the 
open  sea.  The  balance  of  the  journey  has 
been  made  through  channels,  straits,  inlets, 
and  bays,  and  I  wish  I  could  picture  to  you 
their  peculiar  beauty.  There  are  channels, 
or  narrow  natural  canals,  sometimes  many 
miles  in  length,  and  only  ten  or  fifteen  rods 
in  width,  whoso  waters  are  smooth  as  glass, 
and  where  we  move  along  in  silence,  except 
for  the  noise  of  the  steamer’s  paddles,  which 
awaken  or  arouse  gulls  and  ducks  almost  in¬ 
numerable,  that  are  not  accustomed  to  such 
disturbances  in  these  distant  waters.  At 
other  times  these  channels  open  out  into 
beautiful  bays  on  the  right  or  the  left,  and 
these  disclose  in  the  distance  other  channels 
to  other  quiet  bays  beyond.  Meanwhile  the 
greenest  and  most  beautiful  islands,  both 
large  and  small,  are  on  every  hand,  for  the 
lower  archipelago  of  Alaska,  as  it  is  ealled,  has 
more  than  1,100  islands.  There  are  long  low 
islands,  and  round  conical  islands,  right  before 
and  on  every  side  of  us,  and  every  one  cover¬ 
ed  to  the  top  with  the  most  luxurious  growth 
of  evergreens,  their  lower  branches  cut  by 
the  high-water  mark  as  clearly  as  if  they  had 
been  trimmed  with  the  gardener’s  shears. 
These  islands  are  so  located  with  respect  to 
other  islands,  and  to  channels  and  bays  beyond, 
as  to  open  a  constant  succession  of  most  beau¬ 
tiful  vistas.  Think  of  passing  through  such  an 
unbroken  forest,  through  such  placid  waters, 
and  among  such  a  profusion  of  beautiful 
islands,  for  hundreds  of  miles,  and  day  after 
day,  while  the  ever-varying  scenes  and  the 
oft-recurring  surprises  keep  up  the  Interest 
to  the  last. 

But  turn  to  the  mountain  scenery.  Sheer 
up  from  the  water’s  edge  rise  precipitous  and 
lofty  mountains,  whose  heads  are  covered 
with  eternal  snow,  and  whoso  sides,  up  to  the 
snow  line,  are  covered  with  the  same  luxurious 
growth  of  evergreens.  Through  the  gaps  or 
rifts  of  the  nearer  ranges  the  shining  snow- 
clad  fronts  of  loftier  and  more  distant  ranges 
appear,  sometimes  a  single  high  peak,  or  per¬ 
haps  a  light  gray  peak  surmounting  a  black 
and  weather-beaten  range;  or  bare,  bleak, 
rocky  heights  sharpened  into  pinnacles,  or 
rounded  into  lofty  domes ;  or  a  long  and  lofty 
range  of  sharp  and  jagged  points  of  solid 
rock  too  smooth  for  any  snow  to  adhere  to, 
and  more  like  the  Alpine  heights  than  I  have 
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or  quiescent  volcanoes  there  were  several, 
with  their  peculiar  features  distinctly  mark¬ 
ed,  and  of  glaciers  there  were  not  a  few. 
In  July,  remember,  wo  w’ero  steaming  by  the 
base  of  these  mountains,  many  of  whose 
peaks  were  buried  deep  under  the  snows 
which  have  been  accumulating  for  ages,  and 
which  were  never  touched  by  the  breath  of 
Summer.  Down  these  mountain  sides  descend 
innumerable  streams,  some  as  little  rills,  ap¬ 
parently  as  if  a  blight  ribbon  were  hung  from 
a  mountain  top,  and  descending  to  the  sea; 
some  as  larger  streams,  roaring  and  foaming, 
and  following  some  depression,  or  sliding 
down  some  smooth  rock-faced  mountain ;  and 
some  as  cascades  flashing  in  the  sun,  leaping 
from  one  shelf  of  rock  to  another,  and  linally 
shooting  clear  over  some  bold  precipice,  dis¬ 
solving  into  a  broad  sheet  of  spray,  or  plung¬ 
ing  into  some  deep  and  unseen  abyss  at  the 
mountain’s  base. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  glaciers.  Hitherto  I 
had  been  skeptical  as  to  the  existence  of  any 
real  glaciers  in  our  country.  I  have  suppos¬ 
ed  there  were  masses  of  snow  in  sheltered 
portions  of  these  mountains  that  did  not  dis¬ 
appear  during  the  Summer;  but  I  doubted 
about  the  existence  of  genuine  glaciers.  But 
my  doubts  are  all  gone.  Seeing  is  believing. 
I  have  seen  many  glaciers ;  I  have  stood  on 
them ;  I  have  looked  down  deep  into  their 
blue  crevasses.  The  captain  of  our  steamer 
allowed  us  to  visit  two  glaciers  among  the 
largest  of  scores  that  we  have  seen  from  the 
steamer’s  deck.  The  first,  a  largo  one  in  the 
latitude  of  Sitka,  over  57®  north,  in  Frellevick 
Sound,  nearly  opposite  Vaudeput  Bay.  The 
front  of  this  glacier  is  much  more  imposing 
than  that  of  Mer-de-glace.  It  is  two  miles 
across,  where  It  breaks  over  the  cliff  Into  the 
head  of  the  Bay,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to 
climb.  It  has  never  been  explored,  but  the 
Indians  say  it  has  its  origin  60  or  70  miles 
away.  In  the  years  1853-4,  the  San  Francis¬ 
co  Ice  Company  sent  their  vessels. to  this 
point  for  supplies,  but  in  these  later  years, 
since  ice  can  be  manufactured  by  steam,  the 
enterprise  has  been  found  too  costly  to  be 
successful. 

The  other  Is  the  great  glacier  of  the  Stiklne 
River.  This  glacier  has  a  front  of  five  miles 
or  more,  parallel  to  the  river’s  bank.  Through 
a  tangled  net-work  of  underbrush  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  wide,  we  forced  our  way,  and  then 
elambering  over  a  rugged  moraine,  wo  stood 
at  the  foot  of  this  ice  mountain,  and  gazed  up 
at  the  shivered  and  splintered  and  yet  mostly 
inaccessible  mass ;  though  at  one  side  it  is  so 
broken  down  and  melted  away  that  one  can, 
with  care,  ascend  a  mile  or  two,  and  look  off 
towards  the  head  of  it,  which  no  man  has 
ever  seen.  As  to  its  length,  or  Its  rate  of 
progress,  no  estimates  have  ever  been  made. 
It  probably  is  made  up  of  glaciers  crowding 
down  through  converging  valleys  in  the  moun¬ 
tains,  and  uniting  their  various  streams  of  ice 
not  many  miles  above  the  front.  Not  far 
from  this  glacier  there  is  one  being  pushed 
along  the  edge  of  a  high  bleak  plateau,  on  a 
long  level,  while  the  propelling  force  behind 
it  seemed  to  be  the  yearly  accumulations  of 
snow  on  a  most  distant  and  higher  range, 
whose  top  we  could  barely  see  over  the  inter¬ 
vening  mountains,  and  though  wo  could  not 
see  the  point  of  connection  with  the  glacier  we 
stood  on,  there  seemed  little  doubt  that  it  was 
one  of  the  tributaries  of  that  great  ice-stream 


that  flows  downward  forever  to  the  point  I 
where  the  waste  from  the  sun  is  equal  to  the 
advance  made  from  behind.  But  how  cold 
and  grim  and  dreary  those  ever-frozen  heights 
over  which  reigns  an  eternal  Winter,  whose 
storms  howl  and  whose  snows  whirl  in  ever- 
changing  drifts  forever!  Will  there  over  be 
an  Alaskan  Club  that  shall  imperil  the  lives 
of  its  members  in  search  of  those  almost, 
perhaps  quite,  inaccesssiblo  heights,  as  the 
Alpine  Club  so  long  braved  and  at  length 
overcome  the  difficulties,  not  to  say  dangera, 
of  the  ascent  of  Mt.  Blanc  ?  It  is  said  that 
two  Russian  officers  attempted  the  explora¬ 
tion  of  this  glacier,  and  have  never  returned 
or  been  heard  of  since.  But  I  could  trace  the 
report  to  no  authentic  source.  For  the  pres¬ 
ent,  probably,  visitors  and  touri.sts  will  con¬ 
tent  themselves  gazing  at  the  enchanting 
front  piled  up  high  above  them,  broken  into 
massive  blocks  of  ice,  or  split  into  pure,  slen¬ 
der,  and  graceful  forms,  ever-melting  away 
and  flowing  down  to  the  sea,  but  ever  replac¬ 
ed  by  other  forms,  massive  and  beautiful  as 
themselves. 

But  I  have  been  beguiled  into  writing  too 
much  on  this  subject,  for  it  was  not  to  the 
purpose  of  this  letter  to  describe  the  scenery, 
or  the  purpose  of  my  journey  to  these  distant 
parts  to  look  at  its  material  wonders.  But 
my  letter  is  so  long  already  that  I  must  defer 
to  a  future  number  a  description  of  the  In¬ 
dians  and  the  missionary  work  among  them 
on  this  coast.  H.  Kendall. 


WESTERN  HOUSE  OF  REFUGE  AT 
ROCHESTER. 

It  is  questionable  whether  any  of  our  State 
Institutions  is  in  the  hands  of  men  bettor 
qualified  to  manage  its  affairs,  or  is  more 
successfully  carrying  on  its  work,  than  this. 
The  location  of  the  grounds  and  buildings  is 
excellent  for  convenience,  sightliness,  and 
health,  and  in  all  respects  they  are  admira¬ 
bly  adapted  to  their  designed  purposes.  The 
grounds  consist  of  forty-two  acres,  about  a 
mile  and  a  quarter  north  of  the  business  cen¬ 
tre  of  the  city.  A  stone  w'all  twenty-two 
feet  in  height  surrounds  ten  acres,  within 
which  are  all  the  buildings.  The  enclosed 
grounds  are  handsomely  laid  out  in  walks, 
play-grounds,  and  lawns,  ornamented  with 
trees,  shrubbery,  and  flowers,  and  furnished 
with  seats.  Twenty-two  acres  are  cultivated, 
and  the  remaining  ten  used  for  pasturage. 
The  main  building  for  the  male  department 
has  a  frontage  of  382  feet,  is  four  stories  high 
above  the  basement,  and  affords  good  accom¬ 
modations  for  G50  persons.  Two  work-shops 
provide  for  the  employment  of  600  boys.  The 
edifice  of  the  female  department  fronts  275 
feet,  the  centre  building  is  four  stories,  the 
wing  throe.  It  has  one  hundred  separate 
sleeping  apartments,  and  is  arranged  for  a 
thorough  classification  of  the  inmates. 

The  institution  was  opened  for  boys  just 
thirty  years  ago.  Since  then  it  has  received 
5146  to  reclaim  from  vicious  lives  and  edu¬ 
cate  and  discipline,  if  possible,  for  an  honor¬ 
able  manhood.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  in  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  number 
discharged  it  has  been  successful.  Original¬ 
ly  it  was  designed  to  embrace  both  sexes, 
but  the  buildings  first  erectetl  were  so  illy 
aOaptea  ror  this,  that  the  clause  of  the  law- 
applying  to  girls  was  rejicaled.  A  growing 
conviction  of  the  necessity  of  providing  for 
them,  led  to  the  passage  of  an  act  in  1875  ap¬ 
propriating  $75,000  for  a  building  for  a  female 
department.  This  was  completed  and  open¬ 
ed  October  3,  1876,  and  174  girls  have  been 
admitted.  Over  a  score  of  this  number  have 
been  furnished  with  homes  in  suitable  fami¬ 
lies,  and  so  far  as  is  known  are  doing  well. 
Another  building  designed  to  accommodate 
over  a  hundred  of  the  smaller  class  of  girls, 
was  commenced  about  a  mouth  ago,  which  is 
to  be  finished  by  New  Year. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  463  boys  and 
137  girls  in  the  institution.  The  greatest 
number  it  has  had  was  550  boys  and  140  girls. 
They  are  not  here  for  punishment,  but  for 
reformation.  And  yet  they  must  become 
criminals  before  they  can  be  admitted — a  pro¬ 
vision  the  wisdom  of  which  it  is  difficult  to 
discover. 

The  Board  of  Managera  consists  of  fifteen, 
most  of  whom  reside  in  the  city.  They  re¬ 
ceive  no  compensation,  but  are  none  the  less 
interested  in  their  work  and  diligent  in  its 
prosecution.  The  officers  appointed  by  them 
are  well  qualified  for  their  positions.  The 
Superintendent,  Levi  S.  Fulton,  Is  specially 
fitted  for  the  place  by  natural  disposition  and 
capacity,  as  well  as  by  careful  application  to 
acquire  the  information  and  skill  requisite 
to  excel  in  such  a  station  of  varied  and  grave 
responsibilities.  He  has  now  the  advantage 
of  ten  years’  experience,  and  is  equally  popu¬ 
lar  with  the  managers  and  inmates.  His  as¬ 
sistant,  Francis  A.  Baker,  possesses  like 
qualifications,  and  has  had  a  still  longer  ex¬ 
perience.  The  Matron,  Mrs.  M.  K.  Boyd, 
has  been  in  charge  since  the  female  depart¬ 
ment  was  opened,  and  gives  entire  satisfac¬ 
tion. 

Four  years  ago  it  was  decided  to  comiily 
with  the  wish  of  the  Roman  Catholic!  and 
appoint  a  chaplain  of  their  Church  for  their 
inmates.  The  number  is  usually  from  200  to 
250.  Their  service  is  hold  at  9  o’clock  Sab¬ 
bath  morning,  while  the  Protestants  hold 
their  school ;  and  when  the  chapel  is  in  use 
for  union  worship  in  the  afternoon,  the  Cath¬ 
olics  are  engaged  in  reciting  their  catechism. 
Thus  there  is  no  inconvenience  or  conflict; 
the  conscience  of  one  and  all  is  respected,  and 
none  are  made  to  feel  that  they  are  deprived 
of  any  right  or  subjected  to  any  grievance. 
The  Catholic  chaplain.  Father  Osborne,  in 
his  last  report,  says:  “Every  facility  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  discipline  of  the  House  has 
been  afforded  me  for  visiting  and  Instructing 
the  Catholic  Inmates,  teaching  them  by  the 
practice  of  religion  to  grow  up  good,  virtuous 
men  and  women,  and  so  peaceful  and  law- 
abiding  citizens.” 

It  is  arranged  that  one  of  the  managers 
shall  bo  present  at  every  Sabbath  afternoon 
service,  and  as  last  Sabbath  came  In  turn  to 
Mr.  Louis  Chapin,  ho  invited  Rev.  Charles  S. 
Durfee  of  Genesee,  who  was  supplying  the 
Brick  church,  and  Rev.  Wm.  W.  Totheroh  of 
Honey  Brook,  Pa.,  who  was  visiting  relatives 
in  Brighton,  and  filling  that  pulpit,  to  accom¬ 
pany  him.  About  350  boys*  and  girls  filed  in¬ 
to  the  chapel,  the  latter  occupying  the  galle¬ 
ry,  out  of  sight  of  the  boys.  The  usual  open¬ 
ing  service  was  conducted  by  the  chaplain. 
Rev.  Win.  Manning,  who  is  deeply  interested 
and  efficient  in  his  work.  The  singing  and 
responses  were  hearty  and  full,  as  is  every¬ 


thing  in  which  the  inmates  engage.  The  ser¬ 
vice  embraces  a  confession,  and  the  Lord’s 
Prayer,  recited  in  chorus.  The  chaplain  re¬ 
peats  the  Ten  Commandments,  after  each  of 
which  a  prayer  is  offered  in  chorus  for  divine 
help  to  keep  it.  Mr.  Durfee  was  introduced 
by  the  chaplain,  and  addressed  the  boys  and 
girls  on  the  value  of  character,  and  the  true 
way  to  acquire  it.  The  theme  was  as  ably 
handled  as  it  was  aptly  chosen,  and  rarely 
has  he  addressed  so  deeply  interested  an  au¬ 
dience.  Mr.  Totheroh  followed  in  the  same 
line  of  thought.  Introducing  in  his  remarks 
the  following  romarkatly  striking  and  ap¬ 
posite  fact. 

About  ten  years  ago,  in  one  of  the  towns  of 
this  State,  a  young  man  attending  an  acade¬ 
my  was  successfully  tempted  to  commit  a 
crime.  Ho  was  detected,  arrested,  and 
brought  to  justice.  Not  only  was  he  deeply 
mortified,  ho  was  also  seized  with  remorse 
because  of  his  misconduct,  and  he  determin¬ 
ed  that  he  would  not  suffer  it  to  prove  his  de¬ 
struction,  but  that  when  the  opportunity  was 
afforded  him  ho  would  recover  his  lost  char¬ 
acter.  After  regaining  his  freedom  he  re¬ 
turned  to  his  studies.  While  prosecuting 
those  ho  became  a  Christian.  With  high  hon¬ 
ors  he  graduated  at  College  and  a  Theologi¬ 
cal  Seminary,  and  immediately  received  a 
call  to  become  pastor  of  one  of  the  largest 
churches  in  his  denomination  in  the  land. 
Long  ago  he  formed  the  purpose  that  at  some 
suitable  time  ho  would  go  back  to  the  village 
where  he  had  committed  the  crime,  and  show 
to  those  who  were  familiar  with  his  fall,  that 
he  had  risen  above  the  dark  record.  “And 
now,”  continued  Mr.  Totheroh,  “this  v’ery 
morning,  in  the  church  of  which  the  man  he 
stole  from,  and  tlie  constable  by  whom  he  was 
arrested,  are  members,  on  his  first  visitto  the 
place,  he  has  preached  the  Gospel  of  Christ, 
through  the  influence  of  which  ho  is  what  he 
is  to-day.  W  hat  it  has  done  for  him,  it  can 
do  for  every  omt  of  you.  It  can  transform  the 
gloomy,  bitter  fact,  into  a  bright,  pleasant  fu¬ 
ture  ;  it  can,  it  will  make  a  new  boy,  a  new 
girl,  in  every  instance  of  the  hearty  reception 
of  Jesus,  and  the  consecration  of  the  soul  to 
Him.”  Wyoming. 

August  30, 1879. 


From  the  Herald  and  Presbyter  :  One  of 
the  important  interests  of  Cliristiau  work 
is  the  development  in  the  congregation  of 
the  practice  of  sociability  and  the  break¬ 
ing  down  in  religious  circles  of  class  dis¬ 
tinctions.  Christians  should  all  work  to¬ 
gether  as  members  of  the  same  family,  and 
should  take  the  same  interest  in  each 
other  as  do  members  of  the  same  house¬ 
hold.  There  is  nothing  so  potent  in  build¬ 
ing  up  the  prayer-meeting  and  making  it 
interesting,  as  the  feeling  among  members 
and  others  that  it  is  a  place  where  all  can 
meet  upon  a  common  level,  and  talk  to¬ 
gether  of  their  spiritual  and  other  inter¬ 
ests  ;  where  there  is  mutual  sympathy  in 
sorrow  and  mutual  joy  in  prosperity ; 
where  each  one  feels  an  interest  in  an¬ 
other. 


From  The  Independent :  We  confess  to 
a  thorough,  genuine,  and  most  delightful 
sur])rise.  When,  some  years  ago,  we  said 
that  henceforth  we  did  not  intend  to  utter 
one  word  against  Morinan  polygamy  with¬ 
out  accompanying  it  with  a  w'ord  more  se¬ 
vere,  if  possible,  against  the  Oneida  pro¬ 
miscuity,  we  did  not  suppose  that  the  lat¬ 
ter  evil  eould  be  abolished  without  a  long 
and  tedious  legal  struggle.  Since  that 
time  we  have  done  our  (lart.  The  Church 
has  done  its  part.  Public  sentiment  has 
been  directed  against  the  terrible  abomina¬ 
tion,  and  legal  mcasuri's  were  being  pre¬ 
pared.  But  now,  before  the  camiiaign  was 
well  begun,  the  Community  has  itself  vol- 
unteereil  to  yield  to  the  public  opinion 
about  it,  and  it  is  announced  that  it  has 
already  given  up  its  system  of  complex 
marriage.  Henceforth  it  will  conform  to 
the  generally  recognized  moral  code. 


From  Zion’s  Herald  :  If  a  minister  takes 
on  a  worldly  and  political  character,  his 
godly  profession  cannot  cover,  as  a  gold¬ 
en  robe,  the  deformities  of  a  political  the¬ 
ory.  The  minister  must  suffer  all  the  con¬ 
sequences  that  legitimately  fall  upon  the 
advocate  of  a  party  policy.  The  two  do 
not  mingle  well  together,  and  people  find 
it  difficult  on  Sunday  to  separate  the 
stump  orator  from  the  Gospel  herald. 
Rev.  Mr.  De  La  Matyr,  now  haranguing 
his  iiarticular  jiartisans  in  Maine,  finds 
himself,  to  his  surprise,  crowded  out  of 
his  denominational  pulpits.  He  is  an  elo¬ 
quent  preacher.  He  was  a  useful  pastor 
in  Brooklyn  and  in  the  West.  His  minis¬ 
terial  brethren  respected  and  esteemed 
him.  He  lllled,  graciously,  important 
charges.  It  seemed,  however,  to  him  to 
bo  his  duty  to  enter  the  arena  of  political 
life.  His  Conference  offered  no  objections, 
but  as  he  was  entering  secular  life,  de¬ 
manded  that  he  should  yield  his  purely 
ministerial  office,  and  take  a  local  relation. 
We  do  not  wonder  that  when  the  Sabbath 
comes,  his  heart  sighs  for  the  pulpit  and 
the  most  blessed  work  in  which  man  can 
engage.  But  he  has  now  to  carry  with 
him  into  the  pulpit  a  caucus  orator,  who 
makes,  during  the  week,  honest,  doubt¬ 
less,  but  very  extraordinary  and  wild, 
speeches.  His  “  double  ”  always  con¬ 
fronts  him,  and  Methodist  people  don’t 
like  to  hear  “  modern  statesmen  ”  in  the 
pulpit.  That  is  the  reason  why  our  excel¬ 
lent  old  friend  finds  the  way  to  the  pulpit 
in  Maine  so  “  hard  a  road  to  travel.” 


From  The  Christian  at  Work ;  Two 
lovely  little  children,  both  under  twelve 
years  of  age,  were  recently  seen  leaving 
their  American  home  for  Germany,  where 
they  are  to  remain  a  series  of  years,  in  or¬ 
der  to  receive  the  advantages  of  the  high¬ 
est  and  most  accomplished  education. 
This  spectacle,  instead  of  being  full  of 
promise  and  hope,  ought,  it  seems  to  us, 
on  the  contrary,  to  awaken  only  touching 
and  sad  reflections.  For  it  reveals  an  ut¬ 
ter  misapprehension  of  what  constitutes 
the  truest  education  ;  and  this  misappre¬ 
hension  is  quite  likely  to  end,  as  has  al¬ 
ready  happened  in  many  other  instances, 
in  the  melancholy  repression  of  what  is 
best  in  these  little  innocents,  and  in  their 
absorption  of  manifold  notions  that  will 
make  them  neither  happy  nor  useful.  .  .  . 
Better,  a  thousand  times  better,  to  be  less 
glib  in  German  and  French  accents,  and 
mqre  at  home  in  American  traditions,  in 
the  American  ideas  of  liberty,  equality,  re¬ 
ligion,  and  manhood.  Besides,  the  educa¬ 
tional  institutions  of  this  country  are  not 
more  than  five  hundred  years  behind  the 
age,  anyway?  Indeed,  there  are  ceitain 
travellers  who  are  so  unaffected  with 
toadyism  and  so  sharp-sighted  as  to  assert 
very  positively  that  American  schools  are 
as  good  as  any  in  the  whole  world.  And 


in  any  case,  American  ideas  are  better  for 
.Ameiican  children,  than  French  ideas  or 
German  ideas.  Away  with  this  practice 
of  making  our  little  innocents  outcasts 
from  their  true  home,  and  exiles  from 
their  native  land.  It  is  a  crime  against 
nature. 


From  The  Christian  Union  :  The  sensa¬ 
tional  scandal  on  which  a  Western  news¬ 
paper  is  endeavoring  to  climb  into  brief 
notoriety,  by  coupling  the  honored  name 
of  Dr.  Joseph  P.  Thompson  with  a  mon¬ 
strous  story  of  immoralities  abroad,  needs 
no  other  refutation  than  the  honorable  life 
of  this  publicist,  author,  and  cK  gyman. 
But  it  carries  further  refutation  on  its  face 
in  the  palpable  forgeries  which  are  produc¬ 
ed  as  “  evidence,”  not  a  line  of  which  is 
governed  by  sense  or  syntax.  They  read 
like  the  production  of  a  disordered  brain, 
and  the  man  on  whose  authority  they  are 
given  is  admitted  to  be  “  a  half-crazy  fel¬ 
low.”  It  is  shocking  that  such  base  ca¬ 
lumnies  should  find  any  medium  for  pub¬ 
lication  ;  but  it  is  an  indication  that  the 
American  people  are  losing  their  old-time 
national  appetite  for  carrion,  that  all  the 
better  class  of  secular  papers  dismiss  the 
story  in  a  paragraph,  and  generally  accom¬ 
pany  it  with  the  contemptuous  reproba¬ 
tion  which  it  deserves.  The  New  York 
“  World  ”  deserves  special  commendation 
for  its  honorable  promptness  in  tliis  re¬ 
spect. 


From  the  Observer :  Professor  Marsh’s 
address  at  the  Saratoga  meeting  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Science  will  be  widely  read  as  an 
interesting  and  instructive  historical 
sketch.  .  .  .  Professor  Marsh’s  record  pre¬ 
sents  an  extraordinary  number  of  ridicu¬ 
lous  and  preposterous  theories  that  have 
been  maintained  by  scientists  who  in  their 
day  were  just  as  learned  and  celebrated  as 
Professors  Marsh  and  Huxley,  or  Messrs. 
Darwin  and  Spencer,  are  in  ours, .  .  .  and 
he  would  still  be  lecturing  in  Saratoga,  if 
he  had  attempted  to  make  an  exhaustive 
catalogue  of  the  exploded  t’neories  of  the 
scientists.  It  is  only  a  hundred  years 
since  the  w'onderful  formation  of  the  Is¬ 
land  of  Staffa,  was  brought  to  the  notice 
of  students  and  the  public.  Some  of  the 
scientists  of  that  day  conjectured  that  the 
columns  of  Fingal’s  cave  were  petrified 
bamboos,  another  instance  of  the  way  in 
which  even  the  wisest  men  have  been  bam¬ 
boozled.  Brilliant  men,  in  order  to  dis¬ 
credit  the  account  of  the  Deluge,  once 
gravely  maintained  that  the  shells  found 
at  the  summits  of  European  mountains 
had  dropped  from  the  hats  of  pilgrims, 
who  used  them  as  ornaments. 


From  The  Illustrated  Christian  Weekly  : 
The  “  Scientific  American  ”  says  that  re¬ 
cently  a  large  shoe  manufacturer  in  this 
State  advertised  in  Boston  and  New  York 
for  twenty-five  shoe-fitters  to  work  in  his 
factory,  offering  full  current  rates  and 
steady  work.  The  advertisement  brought 
one  application.  About  the  same  time  a 
Boston  firm  advertised  for  a  bookkeeper, 
and  the  next  day’s  mail  brought  three 
hundred  and  forty -seven  answers.  “  It  is 
altogether  probable,”  says  our  neighbor, 
“  that  in  any  considerable  city  in  the  land 
an  advertisement  for  a  bookkeeper  or  a  re¬ 
tail  clerk  will  bring  fifty  times  as  many  re¬ 
plies  as  an  advertisement  for  a  fair  work¬ 
man  at  any  trade.”  Its  conclusion  is  that 
the  country  wants  intelligent,  industrious, 
thrifty  workmen,  and  that  there  are  too 
many  mere  clerks  and  record-keepers,  and 
it  wonders  why  our  young  men  swarm  af- 
I  ter  clerkships.  We  wonder,  too. 


From  The  Interior:  Our  educational 
army  is  again  on  the  move.  The  tramp  of 
innumerable  feet,  light  or  loud,  is  already 
heard  along  the  streets  and  highways, 
crowding  through  innumerable  doors,  and 
filling  up  many  old  familiar  public  halls, 
great  and  small.  Yes,  the  army  is  gather¬ 
ing  during  these  early  and  bright  Septem¬ 
ber  days,  with  as  yet  uncounted  new  re¬ 
cruits,  all  eagerly  pressing  to  the  places  of 
enlistment,  of  daily  drill,  and  of  steady 
campaign  w'ork.  The  month  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  in  fact  the  first  week  in  September  in 
many  parts  of  our  land,  has  grown  into  a 
regular  educational  anniversary.  It  is 
signalized  by  the  re-opening  of  nearly  all 
our  schools,  public  and  private,  the  col¬ 
leges,  academies,  seminaries,  universities, 
and  institutions  for  professional  training, 
literary,  scientific,  and  religious.  Whether 
w’e  consider  the  numbers  engaged  in  it,  or 
the  work  to  be  taken  in  hand  at  this  an¬ 
nual  re-opening,  we  do  not  know  that 
there  is  any  single  anniversary  known  to 
the  American  people,  more  important  than 
this  Autumn  gathering  of  the  host  of 
teachers  and  pupils  for  the  work  of  edu¬ 
cation. 


From  The  Sunday  School  Times :  How 
often  do  we  hear  as  an  excuse  for  some 
harm  done  or  wrong  committed,  “  I  did 
not  mean  to  do  it.  I  had  no  thought  of 
causing  any  such  trouble.”  Certainly, 
“  want  of  thought  ”  draws  after  it  a  great 
train  of  evils,  and  leaves  behind  it  a  broad 
trail  of  cost  and  sorrow.  We  see  the  re¬ 
sults  of  carelessness  in  all  departments  of 
life,  and  in  all  degrees,  from  the  most 
trivial,  causing  only  inconvenience  and 
confusion,  to  the  most  far-reaching,  cast¬ 
ing  a  shadow  into  eternity. 

A  nurse  fell  down  the  stairs  with  an  in¬ 
fant  in  her  arms,  and  fifty  years  afterward 
there  was  a  hump-backed  man  creeping 
about  the  streets.  A  child  threw  a  piece 
of  lemon-peel  on  the  sidewalk,  and  there 
was  an  accident  an  hour  after,  in  which  an 
old  lady  was  severely  injured,  so  severely 
that  she  will  never  be  able  to  walk  again. 
A  switch-tender  opened  the  wrong  switch, 
and  the  heavy  train  dashed  into  a  great 
building  that  stood  at  the  end  of  the  short 
side-track,  and  lives  w'ere  lost  amid  the 
wreck.  An  operator  gave  a  careless  touch 
to  his  instrument,  and  there  was  a  terrible 
collision  on  the  rail.  A  boy  shot  an  arrow 
from  his  bow  ;  it  went  whizzing  away  from 
the  string,  and  a  comrade  is  blind  for  the 
rest  of  his  life.  A  woman  poured  oil  from 
a  can  into  her  stove  to  hasten  her  fire,  and 
there  was  an  explosion,  and  an  outburst  of 
flame,  which  burned  down  the  building 
about  her.  A  young  man  pointed  a  gun, 
in  sport,  at  his  be.st  friend,  playfully  say¬ 
ing  that  he  would  shoot  him  ;  and  a  no¬ 
ble  youth  was  carried  to  his  grave,  and 
another  goes  through  life  with  an  awful 
shadow  of  memory  hanging  over  him, 
which  quenches  all  his  joy,  and  makes  all 
life  dark  to  him.  A  druggist’s  clerk  com¬ 
pounded  the  prescription  in  haste,  and  in 
an  hour  a  sick  girl  was  dying  in  terrible 
pain  and  convulsions,  from  the  poison  in 
the  prescription.  A  beautiful  young  lady 
danced  at  a  party  one  chill  midnight,  and 
then  raised  a  window  in  a  side  room  to  let 
the  fresh  air  fan  her  hot  cheeks ;  and  in  a 
little  while  they  followed  her  to  an  untime¬ 
ly  grave.  What  long  chapters  of  accidents 
are  every  year  recorded,  all  of  which  re¬ 
sult  from  carelessness !  A  little  careful 
thought  on  the  part  of  the  responsible  per¬ 
sons  would  have  prevented  all  of  them, 
with  their  attendant  horrors  and  their 
long  train  of  suffering  and  sorrow. 
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Sunday,  Sept.  21,  1879. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  CITIZEN. 

The  Lesson  :  Tit.  Hi.  1-9. 

[From  the  Westminster  Teacher.] 

The  Epistle. — By  whom  written  —  Paul. 
The  evidence  of  authorship  is  conclusive. 

Where  and  when  written — Somewhere  in 
Asia  Minor;  probably  at  Ephesus.  Paul  had 
l>eeu  at  Crete  (chap.  i.  5),  where  he  left  Titus, 
and  he  is  on  his  way  to  Nicopolis  in  Epirus, 
where  he  has  determined  to  winter  (chap.  iii. 
12  ).  There  is  no  place  for  this  journey  ex¬ 
cept  between  Paul’s  first  and  second  impris¬ 
onment,  and  about  the  year  67.  We  know 
that  he  was  at  Troas  and  Miletus  on  this 
journey  (2  Tim.  iv.  13,  20).  That  he  spent 
some  time  at  Ephesus,  is  fairly  to  be  inferred 
from  2  Tim.  i.  18. 

To  whom  written — Titus,  a  Greek  (Gal.  ii.  3), 
one  of  Paul’s  converts  (Titus  i.  4),  and  one  of 
his  most  trusted  co-laborers  (2  Cor.  vii.  13, 14, 
viii.  6).  Quite  infrequent  mention  is  made 
of  him,  however,  in  the  Epistles,  and  he  is 
not  once  referred  to  in  the  Acts. 

Why  written— Th&t  Titus,  whom  Paul  had 
left  in  Crete,  might  have  apostolic  instruc¬ 
tion  with  reference  to  the  completer  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  Cretan  churches  (chap.  i.  5),  the 
discipline  to  be  organized,  the  errors  to  be 
met  (chap.  i.  10-16),  and  the  truths  to  be 
taught.  Cretans  heard  the  Gospel  at  Pente¬ 
cost  (Acts  ii.  11).  Very  likely,  through  these 
on  tlieir  return,  it  was  spread  more  or  less 
over  the  island,  leading  to  those  imperfectly 
formed  churches,  full  of  imperfect  and  he¬ 
retical  teaching,  which  the  Apostle  found  on 
his  visit  to  Crete,  after  his  first  imprison¬ 
ment,  and  whose  purification  and  more  per¬ 
fect  organization  he  in  this  Epistle  charges 
Titus  to  secure. 

Intboduction. — After  specific  counsel  as 
to  the  character  of  the  elders  (chap.  i.  6-9), 

.  as  to  the  treatment  of  false  teachers  (chap.  i. 
10-16),  as  to  the  duties  of  the  aged  (ii.  2,  3f, 
the  young  (li.  4-S),  and  servants  (ii.  9,  10), 
the  Apostle  gives  some  general  directions  ap¬ 
plicable  to  all. 

CBITICAL  AND  EXPOSITOBY  NOTES. 

I.  Dntles  of  the  Citizen.  Verses  1-3. 

Verse  1.  Put  them  in  mind — remind  them 

of  certain  neglected,  but  once,  at  least,  well 
known,  duties.  Principalities  and  powers — 
comprehensive  of  all  constituted  authority. 
The  Cretans  were  under  Homan  rule,  and 
prone  to  turbulent  insubordination  and  sedi¬ 
tion.  To  obey  magistrates — the  more  active 
side  of  good  citizenship;  “to  be  subject” 
being  possibly  the  passive  side.  The  phrase 
is  one  word  in  the  Greek,  and  refers  to  rulers 
of  any  kind.  To  he  ready  to  every  good  work 
— “  For  rulers  are  not  a  terror  to  good  works” 
(Horn.  xiii.  3).  The  connection  makes  it 
clear  that  reference  is  especially  to  works  of 
good  citizenship,  lawful  and  loyal  work. 

Verse  2.  Speak  evil  of  no  man — treat  with 
respectful  speech  not  only  rulers,  but  all  men. 
No  brawlers — not  contentious  or  quarrelsome. 
Meekness — forbearance.  Unto  all — i.  e.,  with¬ 
out  distinction,  whether  ruler  or  subject,  hea¬ 
then  or  Christian. 

Verse  3.  For. — This  introduces  a  reason 
for  the  command  just  given.  Be  forbearing : 
for  we  ourselves  once  needed  forbearance, 
and  God  graciously  showed  it  to  us.  Foolish 
— without  understanding,  i.  e.,  of  spiritual 
things.  Disobedient — to  God.  Deceived — mis¬ 
led.  Hateful .  .  .  hating — the  one  leading  to 
the  other. 

II.  Salvation  by  Grace.  Verses  4-7. 

Verse  4.  Kindness — literally  “usefulness,” 

but  commonly  in  a  benignant  sense,  and  hence 
goodness,  kindness.  Love  .  .  .  toward  man — 
one  word  in  the  Greek,  meaning  literally 
“  love-toward-men,”  from  which  comes  our 
word  “philanthropy.”  Of  God  our  Saviour — 
not  Jesus  Christ,  but  God  the  Father,  as  is 
manifest  from  verse  6.  Appeared — i.  e.,  in 
the  gift  of  His  only  begotten  Son  (John  iii. 
16). 

Verse  5.  By  works — in  consequence  of 
works.  Of  righteousness — rather  “  in  right¬ 
eousness,”  as  the  element  or  condition  in 
which  they  were  wrought.  Which  we  have 
done — rather  “  which  we  did.”  The  sense  is, 
when  Gtod’s  love  was  manifested  in  Christ 
Jesus,  He  saved  us,  not  in  consequence  of 
our  righteous  works,  but  according  to  [the 
promptings  of]  His  mercy.  By — bj*  means 
of.  The  washing — literaliy  “the  laver  or 
vessel  in  which,  or  in  connection  with  which, 
‘the  washing  occurred’”;  hence,  figurative¬ 
ly,  “the  washing.”  Of  regeneration — i.  e., 
pertaining  to,  setting  forth,  indicating  regen¬ 
eration.  The  reference  unquestionably  is  to 
Christian  baptism.  It  is  called  the  washing 
of  regeneration,  because  baptism  has  no 
meaning  apart  from  regeneration,  this  in¬ 
ward  cleansing  being  the  inseparable  accom¬ 
paniments  of  a  true  baptism.  The  Apostle 
does  not  mean  by  this  that  we  are  regenerat¬ 
ed  by  baptism,  nor  that  regeneration  takes 
place  in  connection  with  baptism,  but  that 
this  outward  cleansing  has  no  significance, 
save  as  there  is  something  inwai’d  of  which 
it  is  the  appointed  and  appropriate  sign  and 
seal.  And  renewing — the  continuance  and 
completion  of  the  work  begun  in  regenera¬ 
tion,  and  without  which  there  is  no  proof 
that  regeneration  has  taken  place.  Of  the 
Holy  Ghost — 1.  e.,  the  regeneration  and  renew¬ 
ing  are  of,  or  by,  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  effi¬ 
cient  cause.  Ghost  is  old  English  for  “  Spir¬ 
it.”  He  alone,  the  Third  Person  in  the  God¬ 
head,  the  sovereign  and  Almighty  Spirit  of 
Gk>d,  is  the  efficient  and  continuous  agent  in 
the  work  referred  to.  The  whole  expression, 
“saved  by  the  washing  of  regeneration  and 
renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost,”  embodies  in 
substance  the  same  truth  as  Christ’s  state¬ 
ment  to  Nicodemus,  “Except  a  man  be  bom 
of  water  and  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  see  the 
kingdom  of  God  ”  (John  iii.  5). 

Verse  6.  Which — whom.  He  shed — poured 
out.  On  us — referring  not  to  the  Pentecostal 
baptism,  but  to  the  baptism  in  the  heart  of 
individual  believers.  Through  Jesus  Christ — 
as  the  meritorious  medium  and  procuring 
cause.  Jesus  purchased  by  His  death  this 
great  gift  of  the  Spirit,  and  by  Jesus  He  is 
sent  (John  xvi.  7). 

Verse  7.  That — in  order  that.  Being  justi¬ 
fied — freed  from  condemnation,  and  treated 
as  righteous.  By  His  j/race— referring  to  God 
the  Father  in  verse  4,  by  whose  free  mercy  it 
is  that  a  sinner  is  ever  justified.  According 
to  the  hope — consistently  with  hope,  so  that 
hope  is  not  disappointed.  Of  eternal  lije— 
i.  e.,  made  heirs  of  eternal  life,  according  to 
hope. 
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III.  Good  Works  Maintained.  Verses  8,  9. 

Verse  8.  This  is  a  faithful  saying— the  pre¬ 
ceding  statement,  beginning  with  verse  4. 
These  things — involved  in  this  fruitful  state¬ 
ment  just  made.  That  thou  affirm  constantly — 
this  is  one  w’ord  in  the  Greek,  and  it  means 
“earnest”  as  well  as  “constant”  affirmation. 
The  doctrine  of  God’s  free  grace  in  salvation 
through  Jesus  Christ,  the  Apostle  would  have 
Titus  proclaim  with  persistence  and  thor¬ 
oughness.  That — in  order  that.  To  maOitain 
good  works — to  be  forward  in  practising  what¬ 
ever  is  good,  and  belonging  to  a  godly  life. 
These  things — these  truths  that  have  just  been 
stated,  embraced  in  verses  4-7 :  the  “  faithful 
saying,”  the  great  doctrine  of  salvation  by 
grace. 

Verse  9.  But  avoid  foolish  questions — i.  e., 
questions  of  controvers3%  without  profit.  The 
connection  is  “  affirm  constantly  these  great 
truths,  but  avoid,”  etc.  Genealogies — the 
Jews  kept  genealogical  registers,  and  foster¬ 
ed  their  religious,  national  guide  thereby,  as 
against  the  Gentiles.  These  “genealogies” 
are  probably  here  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
leading  subjects  of  “  foolish  controversies.” 
Contentions  and  strivings — the  natural  result 
of  foolish  questionings. 

TEACHINGS  OP  THE  LESSON. 

1.  Christians  are  to  “  render  to  Cmsar  the 
things  that  are  Ceesar’s,”  as  well  as  “to  God 
the  things  that  are  God’s  ”  (verse  1 ;  Matt, 
xxii.  21).  The  truest  Christian  will  be  the 
best  citizen :  for  he  will  obey  rulers  as  “  or¬ 
dained  of  God”  (Rom.  xiii.  1).  He  feels  a 
higher  obligation  to  good  citizenship  than 
the  mere  patriot. 

2.  Christians  are  to  be  models  of  courtesy 
and  gentleness,  as  well  as  model  citizens 
(verse  2).  The  truest  Christian  will  be  the 
best  neighbor :  for  he  that  loves  God  with  all 
his  heart  will  love  his  neighbor  as  himself. 
To  be  Christ-like  is  to  be  fuil  of  all  “  gentle¬ 
ness  ”  and  “  meekness.” 

3.  It  is  well  to  remember  the  hole  of  the  pit 
whence  we  were  digged  (verse  3 ;  Isa.  li.  1 ; 
Psalm  xl.  2).  We  may  not  have  been  to  the 
extreme  of  the  Cretans,  “living  in  malice 
and  envy,  hateful  and  hating  one  another,” 
but  we  w’ere  all  far  from  God,  and  might  have 
been  worse  than  the  Cretans,  but  for  His 
grace. 

4.  Sinners  serve  their  lusts,  instead  of  be¬ 
ing  masters  of  them  (verse  3).  While  they 
promise  liberty,  “they  themselves  are  the 
servants  of  corruption  ”  (2  Peter  ii.  19). 

5.  The  best  of  us  have  nothing  of  which  to 
boast  (verse  5).  The  salntliest  Christian  will 
go  through  heaven’s  gates  at  last  feeling 
that  he  has  nothing  to  say  but  this : 

“  I’m  a  poor  sinner,  and  nothing  at  all. 

But  Jesus  Christ  is  my  all  in  all.” 

6.  We  are  not  saved  without  works  of  right¬ 
eousness,  but  we  are  not  saved  bj‘  them  (verse 
5).  They  ^iroue  the  right  to  salvation,  but 
they  do  not  secure  it.  Jesus  does  that,  as  He 
is  made  unto  each  believer  “  wisdom,  and 
righteousness,  and  sanctification,  and  re¬ 
demption  ”  (1  Cor.  i.  20). 

7.  Here,  again,  we  have  the  Three  Persons 
of  the  Godhead  enlisted  for  salvation  (verses 
4-6):  God  the  Father  provides  in  infinite 
mercj’,  God  the  son  purchases,  God  the  Holy 
Ohost  renews. 

8.  The  Christian’s  hope  of  a  blessed  immor¬ 
tality  shall  not  be  disappointed.  We  are 
heirs  of  an  inheritance  that  is  “  eternal,” 
and  nothing  can  break  our  title  if  we  are  in 
Christ  (verse  7 ;  John  x.  28). 

9.  We  are  to  be  in  earnest  and  constant  ef¬ 
fort  to  keep  men  in  mind  of  Gospel  truth 
(verse  8) :  for  he  who  is  trulj*  made  to  feel 
God’s  mercy,  will  show  his  gratitude  in  his 
life,  and  prove  his  faith  by  “  maintaining 
good  works.” 

10.  Controversies  in  religion  are  seldom 
fruitful  of  anything  except  strife  and  vanity 
(verse  9). 

Hints  in  Method.  —  Of  course  various 
methods  of  teaching  this  lesson  will  occur 
to  different  minds.  A  kind  of  unity  will  be 
preserved  in  the  instruction  by  considering, 
1st,  the  Christian  in  relation  to  rulers  (verses 
1,  2);  2d,  the  Christian  in  relation  to  his 
neighbor  (verse  2) ;  3d,  the  Christian  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  his  past  (verse  3) ;  4th,  the  Christian 
in  relation  to  “works  of  righteousness” 
(verse  6);  5th,  the  Christian  in  relation  to 
his  future  (verse  7) ;  6th,  the  Christian  in  re¬ 
lation  to  “  the  faithful  saying”  and  to  “  fool¬ 
ish  questions  ”  (verses  8,  9). 


A  WORD  FOE  OUR  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  LESSONS. 

In  preparing  to  teach  the  Sunday-school 
lesson  for  the  last  Sabbath  (Aug.  31),  I  took 
up  The  Evangelist,  expecting  from  past  ex¬ 
perience  of  its  Sunday-school  lesson  columns, 
to  find  valuable  help.  I  was  startled  by  the 
recommendation  to  omit  four  verses  of  the 
lesson.  Col.  iii.  18-21,  as  unsuitable  for  Sun¬ 
day-school  instruction.  I  respectfully  and 
earnestly  dissent  from  this  judgment  of  the 
distinguished  writer  of  these  columns.  Those 
verses  are:  “Wives,  submit  yourselves  to 
your  own  husbands,  as  it  is  fit  in  the  Lord. 
Husbands,  love  j'our  wives,  and  be  not  bitter 
against  them.  Children,  obey  your  parents 
in  all  things :  for  this  is  well-pleasing  unto 
the  Lord.  Fathers,  provoke  not  your  chil¬ 
dren  to  anger,  lest  they  be  discouraged.” 

Can  any  topic  of  instruction  be  more  suita¬ 
ble  to  children  than  the  duty  of  obedience  to 
their  parents  ?  And  can  any  point  of  view  be 
more  favorable  for  this  than  that  which  the 
Apostle  here  gives,  in  such  close  connection 
with  his  exhortation  to  fathers  ?  Is  it  no  ad¬ 
vantage  to  little  Christians  to  be  made  to  see 
how  far  the  Bible  is  from  enslaving  them  to 
parental  harshness  and  imperiousness,  such 
as  heathen  children  are  subject  to  ?  How 
they  owe  to  the  Bible  all  the  considerateness 
and  forbearance,  and  tender  care  not  to 
“discourage”  them,  which  distinguish  their 
Christian  homes  from  the  homes  of  ungodli¬ 
ness  ?  Even  if,  unhappily,  any  child  should 
be  listening  to  this  instruction  whose  father 
has  not  duly  heeded  his  side  of  it,  can  anj’- 
thing  be  more  helpful  to  such  a  child  than  to 
find  how  sweetly  the  Bible  will  cheer  and 
bless  his  home  if  he  can  there  meekly  exem¬ 
plify  its  teaching,  and  perhaps  thus  win  his 
harsh  or  passionate  father  to  consideration 
of  it? 

And  how  else  shall  the  fathers  of  the  next 
generation  be  prepared  for  their  responsibili¬ 
ty,  so  effectuallj’  as  by  the  present  Imbruing 
of  their  minds  with  the  sweet  New  Testament 
teachings  concerning  the  home  in  all  its  re¬ 
ciprocal  relations  and  duties  ?  I  earnestly 
hope  that  thousands  of  teachers  last  Sabbath 
did  not  follow  the  advice  to  omit  verses  20 
and  21. 


And  as  to  verses  18  and  19 — my  own  is  a 
class  of  j’oung  men,  and  I  was  thankful  for 
the  good  opportunity  to  speak  to  them  of 
God’s  Word  concerning  that  sacred  relation 
which  I  seriously  assumed  they  all  hope 
some  day  to  sustain.  Never  has  any  conver¬ 
sation  with  them  been  more  remote  from  lev¬ 
ity  ;  never  have  I  spoken  words  of  instruction 
to  them  which  I  more  strongly  desire,  or 
more  cheerfully  expect,  them  to  heed.  I 
franklj’  and  earnestly  endeavored  to  make 
them  see  and  feel  what  kind  of  men  they 
must  be,  to  be  fit  for  the  trusting  and  rever¬ 
ent  love  of  a  pure,  good  woman;  to  make 
them  understand  how  great  a  thing  it  is  to  be 
a  true  husband ;  how  mean  a  thing  it  is  to  be 
a  domestic  tyrant,  or  to  be  a  husband  who 
has  no  nobleness  which  can  win  a  wife’s  trust¬ 
ful  obedience,  and  whose  petty  imperiousness 
vainly  tries  to  compel  it. 

Did  not  many  a  class  of  young  maidens  lis¬ 
ten  last  Sabbath  to  a  wise  older  maiden  or 
happy  matron,  who  soberly  and  sweetly  help¬ 
ed  them  to  chasten  and  regulate  and  hallow 
their  girlish  hopes  by  contemplating  the  Bi¬ 
ble  idea  of  a  wife  and  of  a  husband  ?  Is  it 
not  every  way  desirable  that  the  inevitable 
thoughts  of  the  young  on  this  most  serious 
and  tender  theme  should  be  helped  and  guid¬ 
ed  bj’  the  instructions  of  God’s  holy  Word, 
and  not  left  to  the  waywardness  of  unsanctl- 
fied  instinct  and  the  stimulation  of  unscrip- 
tural  literature  ? 

Most  earnestly  do  I  dissent  from  any  such 
exclusion  of  these  precious  verses  from  Sun- 
da  j'-school  instruction. 

In  the  same  column  I  find  the  writer  testi¬ 
fying  to  “a  deep  and  outspoken  disapproval 
of  the  course  of  lessons  by  our  International 
Committee,  and  in  more  than  one  instance  a 
disposition  to  break  away  and  exchange  this 
galloping  from  book  to  book  for  the  study  of 
some  one  book  of  the  Bible,  so  that  there  will 
be  more  unity  of  thought  and  more  interest 
in  the  class.”  Brother  Kittredge  says  that 
ho  finds  this  “  everywhere,”  but  his  sentence 
limits  the  far-reaching  adverb  by  the  phrase 
“in  my  travels  this  Summer.”  These  have 
not  of  course  been  coextensive  with  the  re¬ 
gions  over  which  the  International  course  of 
lessons  is  used. 

Upon  this  rather  sweeping  censure,  permit 
a  few  suggestions. 

1.  I  have  never  understood  any  teaeher  to 
be  obliged  to  use  the  lesson  of  this  course,  if 
he  seriously  believes  that  he  can  do  his  class 
more  good  in  any  other  way.  I  should  never 
feel  myself  “  breaking  away  ”  from  any  kind 
of  obligation  or  authority  in  doing  this  with 
my  class,  nor  should  I  think  it  necessary  there¬ 
upon  to  sound  a  note  of  disaffection  toward 
the  system  which  so  many  find  helpful,  and 
which  in  general  is  verj’  helpful  to  mo. 

2.  It  often  seems  to  me  that  the  lesson  for 
the  day  contains  more  than  I  can  profitably 
use,  and  I  feel  mj'self  quite  at  liberty  to  limit 
myself  to  a  part  of  the  verses.  There  was  no 
objection  to  doing  this  last  Sunday,  if  any 
teacher  felt  incompetent  to  teach  from  those 
verses.  I  should  be  sorry,  however,  to  have 
my  children  in  a  class  whose  teacher  could 
not  help  them  study  those  verses  profitably, 
unless  prevented  from  attempting  it  by  the 
advice  from  which  I  have  so  earnestly  dia- 
sented. 

3.  The  recent  lessons  of  our  course  have 
not  seemed  to  me  to  deserve  being  stigmatiz¬ 
ed  as  a  “galloping  from  book  to  book.” 
Doubtless  there  are  advantages  in  the  con¬ 
tinuous  study  of  some  one  book  of  the  Bible, 
and  doubtless  our  Committee  will  sometimes 
recommend  this,  but  there  are  also  advanta¬ 
ges  in  sometimes  glancing  in  swift  succession 
to  various  books.  Scholars  are  thus  made 
sensible  of  the  harmony  of  the  various  books 
which  make  up  the  Book ;  they  are  likely  to 
gain  some  facility  in  turning  to  those  various 
books,  knowing  where  they  are  in  the  vol¬ 
ume  ;  they  gain  what  a  farmer  does  by  some¬ 
times  taking  a  walk  over  all  the  fields  of  his 
farm,  learning  their  positions,  their  varieties 
of  shape  and  soil,  and  their  mutual  relations. 
We  have  lately  taken  sueh  an  excursion,  and 
if  next  year  wo  shall  bo  kept  longer  harrow¬ 
ing  and  hoeing  in  one  field,  we  shall  work 
the  better,  I  believe,  for  this  excursion. 

S.  S.  Teacheb. 


JOHN  B.  GOUGH  IN  PARIS. 

By  Rev.  E.  W.  Hitchcock. 

Mr.  Gough  leaves  Paris  this  morning  for 
London.  His  lecture  engagements  will  de¬ 
tain  him  in  Great  Britain  until  October,  when 
he  returns  to  America,  after  one  of  the  grand¬ 
est  temperance  campaigns  of  his  life.  He 
will  then  have  delivered,  since  crossing  the 
ocean,  about  150  temperance  addresses,  many 
of  them  to  immense  audiences,  with  a  wit, 
eloquence,  pathos,  and  power,  unsurpassed  by 
any  orator  who  speaks  our  English  tongue. 
The  good  accomplished  by  this  grand,  sim¬ 
ple,  large-hearted,  single-hearted  reformer, 
eternity  alone  can  fully  reveal ;  and  yet  there 
are  not  wanting  glimpses  and  suggestions  of 
it.  When  we  see  the  faith  and  hope  and  zeal 
and  moral  power  of  men  and  women  who  are 
praying  and  working  for  God  and  human¬ 
ity  quickened,  strengthened,  made  efficient; 
when  we  see  safeguards  thrown  around  the 
weak  and  tempted ;  when  we  see  the  fallen 
and  those  they  have  dragged  down  lifted  up 
and  comforted— the  fetters  of  a  degrading 
and  sinful  habit  broken,  and  men,  made  in 
God’s  image,  helped  to  stand  upon  their  feet 
again,  and  with  firm  tread  and  uplifted  faces 
go  forward  to  a  brighter,  better  future ;  when 
we  see  broken  hearts  healed,  and  tears  dried, 
and  bare  tables  spread  with  plenty,  and  homes 
restored,  and  God  glorified  —  in  all  these 
things  we  recognize  the  “  fruits  of  righteous¬ 
ness,”  and  in  their  ingathering  a  harvest 
worthy  of  sanctified  ambition. 

There  had  been  a  few  days  of  rest  and  re¬ 
creation  in  Switzerland.  On  his  return  to 
London  his  route  laj’  through  Paris.  He  was 
desirous  of  seeing  something  of  the  mission 
work  among  the  ourriers,  or  French  working 
people,  of  which  ho  had  heard  so  much.  It 
was  a  pleasure  to  conduct  him  to  one  of  the 
principal  stations,  and  once  there,  of  course, 
the  opportunity  was  not  to  bo  lost.  An  inter¬ 
preter  had  been  quietly  notified  beforehand, 
and  was  present  to  lend  his  services.  It  was 
the  first  lime  Mr.  Gough  ever  attempted  to 
address  an  audience  through  the  lips  of  an¬ 
other.  And  just  imagine  those  sentences  of 
his,  broken  off  in  the  middle,  gestures  arrest¬ 
ed  in  mid-air,  glowing  thoughts  Interrupted 
before  the  climax,  illustrations  coming  out  on 
the  canvas  In  fragments — first  an  eye,  then 
the  nose,  the  mouth,  the  chin,  the  brow,  the 
face  entire— but  it  was  there  at  last,  instinct 


with  life,  and  the  French  audience  saw  and 
felt,  and  laughed  and  cried  just  as  the  Eng¬ 
lish  do. 

Sunday  evening  Mr.  Gough  went  with  us  to 
see  another  phase  of  Christian  work  in  Paris 
— the  “Home  for  English  Girls,”  a  branch  of 
the  Mission  of  Miss  Leigh.  It  was  the  Sunday 
evening  service.  Some  of  the  larger  girls 
from  the  Orphanage  had  come.  The  dining 
hall  was  crowded.  Among  the  auditors  were 
a  few  who  had  learned.  In  the  morning  at  the 
American  chapel,  that  Mr.  Gough  was  to 
speak  in  the  evening  at  the  Mission  Homo. 
Among  them  we  noticed  Rev.  Mr.  Freeland  of 
Brooklyn,  Rev.  Mr.  Lister  of  Montrose,  Scot¬ 
land,  Rev.  Dr.  Mitchell  of  the  Baptist  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary,  Chicago,  Mr.  Morris  K. 
Jesup  of  New  York,  Mr.  Campbell,  an  emi¬ 
nent  barrister  of  London,  and  others.  But 
the  mixed  and  varied  audience — children,  in¬ 
mates  of  the  Home,  visitors,  ministers,  phi¬ 
lanthropists — only  stimulated  the  speaker, 
whose  genius  and  versitality  met  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  occasion,  and  from  his  rich 
fund  of  experience,  observation,  anecdote, 
and  knowledge  of  men  and  things,  furnished 
for  each  a  portion.  That  evening’s  service 
will  not  soon  be  forgotten. 

But  this  state  of  good  things  only  sharpen¬ 
ed  the  appetite  for  more.  And  now  that  we 
had  prevailed  upon  our  generous  friend  to 
change  his  plans,  postpone  other  engage¬ 
ments,  and  remain  a  few  days  longer  in  Paris, 
it  only  remained  to  organize  a  meeting  in  the 
American  chapel,  and  secure  a  popular  lecture 
for  the  English-speaking  people  in  Paris.  And 
we  had  it  last  evening.  The  chapel  was  full, 
and  the  orator  was  at  his  best.  He  did  not  con¬ 
fine  himself  to  one  line  of  thought.  His  heart 
was  too  full  for  that.  It  would  overflow ;  but 
the  overflowings  were  most  refreshing.  He 
pictured  the  “peculiarities”  of  some  people. 
We  saw  them.  We  couldn’t  help  seeing.  A 
master  held  the  mirror  up  to  nature,  and  with 
facile  hand,  turned  it  this  way  and  that  way, 
and  very  few  but  caught  a  glimpse  of — their 
neighbor. 

The  grand  reform  to  which  Mr.  Gough  has 
consecrated  his  life  was  not  forgotten,  or  the 
plea  for  self-denial  and  self-sacrifice  for  oth¬ 
er’s  good.  Wit,  and  humor,  and  pathos,  and 
argument — manly  and  Christian — were  blend¬ 
ed  in  the  inimitable  manner  of  this  unrivalled 
orator,  until,  at  the  close  of  the  address,  we 
all  felt,  as  the  rector  of  the  English  Church 
expressed  it,  “  that  we  had  lived  a  week  in 
an  hour.”  The  rapt  attention  and  repeated 
outbursts  of  approbation  during  the  address, 
and  the  long-continued  applause  at  its  close, 
witnessed  to  the  effects  produced  upon  the 
audience  by  an  address  filled  to  overflowing 
with  good  things.  The  evening  was  a  bene¬ 
diction — and  the  gratified  auditors  seemed 
glad  of  the  opportunity  furnished  them,  as 
they  were  passing  out  of  the  door,  to  provide, 
by  their  contributions,  for  a  holiday  excursion 
for  four  hundred  French  children  connected 
with  the  mission  of  Mr.  Me  All. 

Mr.  Gough  can  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing,  that  in  addition  to  the  delight  he 
gave  his  audience,  he  has  thus  indirectly 
made  glad  hundreds  of  little  hearts,  and  en¬ 
couraged  those  who  are  laboring  for  their 
welfare.  This  visit  to  Paris  will  not  soon  be 

ifti  j  antX  rro  Ckll  ntwla  plii- 

lanthropist  and  reformer  a  “God-speed  and 
continued  and  enlarged  success  in  his  bene¬ 
ficent  mission.” 

Paris,  August  12th,  1879. 


STlie  €tjtl5ten  at 

THE  HEART  OF  A  STRANGER. 

By  Mrs.  J.  D.  Chaplin. 

[This  story  Is  for  mothers  and  children  alike.] 

‘  There’s  some  sort  of  a  furriii  body  at 
the  door  wantin  ye,  ma’anj,’  said  an  Irish 
girl  to  her  mistress. 

There  had  been  already  half  a  dozen 
‘  furrin  ’  and  other  sort  of  ‘  bodies  ’  asking 
favors  that  day  at  that  same  door,  and  the 
little  lady  of  the  house  was  weary,  and  had 
lain  down  on  a  lounge  in  her  own  I'oom 
with  a  now  book  in  her  hand.  ‘  Tell  her  I 
am  lying  down,  and  bring  up  her  message,’ 
she  said,  without  taking  her  eyes  from  her 
book. 

The  girl  soon  returned,  saying  ‘Its 
work  she’s  wantin’,  like  all  the  rest  uv  ’em, 
ma’am  ;  but  I  can’t  repate  half  the  gibber¬ 
ish  she  tould  me  to.’ 

‘  Tell  her  1  have  no  work,  and  know  of 
none  elsewhere,’  was  the  answer. 

The  door  closed  heavily  under  the  hand 
of  the  heartless  girl ;  and  the  lady  felt  that 
she  had  done  wrong,  and  almost  heard  the 
words  ‘  For  ye  yourself  know  the  heart  of 
a  stranger.’  And  the  days  came  back  to 
her  with  strange  power,  when  she,  a  young 
and  beautiful  orphan,  had  crossed  the  sea 
from  England  to  gain  her  bread^y  her  ac¬ 
complishments  ;  and  she  remembered  how, 
after  only  one  year  of  toil  and  loneliness, 
when  a  kind  word  was  as  a  jewel  to  her, 
she  became  mistress  of  this  beautiful  home, 
and  the  mother  of  the  lonely  little  ones 
who  had  been  her  pupils  before.  She 
wished  she  had  seen  this  ‘  furrin  sort  of  a 
body’  and  listened  to  her  story,  if  nothing 
more,  and  cheered  ‘  the  heart  of  a  stran¬ 
ger.’ 

Ab  the  poor  applicant  descended  the 
steps,  after  receiving  the  cool  message, 
made  cooler  by  the  servant’s  heartless 
tone,  she  looked  up  the  street  and  then 
down,  as  if  not  knowing  which  way  to  go  ; 
and  then  moved  off  in  an  aimless  sort  of 
way,  and  was  soon  lost  to  sight. 

She  went  up  one  street  and  down  an¬ 
other,  occasionally  ringing  at  a  bell  only  to 
be  told  that  the  lady  was  out,  or  that  she 
could  not  be  seen.  She  was  a  stranger  in 
the  city,  and  soon  got  confused  in  her  wan¬ 
derings  ;  but  she  knew  the  street  and  num¬ 
ber  of  her  temporary  home.  She  was 
weary  at  last  with  her  ringing  and  inquir¬ 
ing,  and  asked  a  boy  to  H - street.  He 

directed  her,  and  she  turned  her  face 
thither,  when  she  was  seized  with  a  sud¬ 
den  impulse  to  ring  one  more  bell. 

Ascending  the  long  flight  of  steps  before 
her,  she  did  so,  and  was  not  a  little  sur¬ 
prised  to  see  the  same  stern,  cold  woman 
who  had  repulsed  her  an  hour  ago— miles 
away  as  she  thought. 

Before  she  could  frame  a  question,  she 
was  saluted  with  ‘What!  are  ye  back 
again,  after  the  lady  tellin’  ye  to  be  gone, 
that  she  had  neither  work  nor  charity  for 
ye  !  And  I  tell  ye - ’ 

‘Catherine,’  called  the  lady,  who  had 
heard  the  heartless  words,  ‘  I  want  to  see 
that  woman  in  my  room.  Send  her  up.’ 

‘  She’s  the  very’  same  f  urriner  ye  sent  away 
an  hour  ago,  ma’am  ;  she’s  just  persistin’ 
on  yer  helpin’  her,  whether  ye  will  or  no,’ 
said  the  woman. 

‘  Send  her  up,  Catherine,’  was  the  soft 
reply  from  above. 

And  not  a  little  crestfallen,  Catherine 
pointed  the  way  up  stairs  without  a  word. 

The  lady  was  surprised  to  see,  in  place 


of  the  rough  creature  she  had  pictured  to  ] 
herself,  a  well-developed  girl  of  twenty 
years,  with  cheeks  like  roses,  teeth  like 
pearls,  and  with  a  flood  of  golden  hair 
which  the  proudest  belle  might  envy — a 
buxom,  rustic  beauty. 

‘  Well,  my  girl,  what  can  I  do  for  you  ?’ 
asked  the  lady  kindly. 

‘  You  gives  me  vork  ;  I  does  it  good  for 
small  moneys.  I  valk,  valk,  all  days,  four 
veek,  and  ask  much  lady  vill  she  give  me 
vork.  But  no  vork  yet !  When  i)assage 
is  paid,  I  has  twelve  dollars,  and  I  pays 
Ludvig  Anderson  wife  two  dollars  veek, 
and  vash  and  irons  and  sews  for  my  home 
till  I  has  vork.  Now  six  veek  gone,  mo¬ 
ney  gone,  sleep  gone ;  Ludvig  sick,  and 
must  vork  hard  for  his  childs  and  vife, 
and  I  can  no  more  eat  his  bread  for  no 
pay.  I  talks  some  very  good  Anglish, 
cause  I  knows  girl  in  Svedeu  who  has  been 
five  years  in  ’Merica  ;  and  more  I  learn  on 
ship,  and  of  ’Merican  family  in  home  with 
Ludvig  Anderson  ;  so  ladies  have  no  trou¬ 
ble  with  my  Svede  talk.’ 

‘  What  can  you  do  ?  ’  asked  the  lady. 

‘All  things.  I  spins  and  weaves'  this 
gown  and  shawl  and  all  my  clothes.  I 
can  sew  for  queens  ;  I  can  knit  stockin’, 
vash  good,  makes  breads,  cooks  dinner, 
all,  all  things  for  few  moneys.  I  good  to 
little  childs  and  always  smiles !  I  do  all 
the  cry  in  nights,  when  ’lone,’  and  here 
her  voice  broke,  as  if  she  were  breaking 
this  rule  for  once. 

‘  But  why  do  you  ever  cry,  my  good  girl  ?  ’ 
asked  the  lady. 

‘  O  lady,  Sveden  so  far,  far  away ;  my 
vun  brother  so  long  gone  to  sea  ;  my  mo¬ 
ther  so  sick,  and  so  hopes  I  vill  send  her 
money  and  some  days  bring  her  to  me. 
But  I  get  no  vork,  and  moneys  all  gone. 
My  mother  pray,  pray  to- God,  and  myself 
pray  all  the  time  ;  but  no  vork,  and  no 
friend  only  Ludvig  from  my  place,  and  he 
sick  and  poor.  Svede  minister  home,  and 
Svede  minister  here,  give  me  paper  for 
honest.  God-lovin’  girl.’ 

And  she  handed  her  recommendations 
from  a  clean  envelope,  which  was  wrapped 
carefully  in  a  snowy  handkerchief. 

‘  You  may  come  to  me  to-morrow,  and 
stay  for  a  week,  and  if  you  are  a  good 
seamstress  I  will  get  you  all  the  work  you 
can  do,’  replied  the  lady  kindly,  after  read¬ 
ing  the  ‘  good  paper.’ 

Selma  drop[)ed  a  low  courtesy,  kissing 
the  lady’s  hand,  and  said  solemnly  ‘  God 
he  thank  you  ;  my  sick  mother,  she  thank 
you  ;  and  myself  thank  you.’ 

‘  How  strange,’  thought  the  lady,  after 
Selma  had  gone  to  tell  her  joy  to  Ludwig’s 
wife,  ‘that  no  one  engaged  her  before  I 
saw  her.  Who  could  withstand  her  inno¬ 
cence  and  her  beauty  ? ’ 

There  was  good  reason  why  no  one  had 
lightened  the  poor  girl’s  burden  before. 
No  lady  had  seen  her !  All  had  left  it  to 
the  judgment  of  weary  or  thoughtless  ser¬ 
vants  to  decide  whom  they  should  see, 
and  whom  they  should  not ! 

When  Selma  had  been  a  week  in  this 
house  she  was  found  to  be  a  necessity 
there.  No  one  could  sew  and  darn  like 
her  ;  no  one  could  so  gently  and  tenderly 
wash  and  dress  the  poor  little  invalid  boy 
of  the  house  ;  no  one  could  charm  away  a 
headache  or  sing  a  baby  to  sleep  as  she 
could.  Another  helper  had  not  been 
dreamt  of  in  the  house ;  but  once  Selma 
was  there,  life  took  on  new  .charms  for  the 
whole  family.  Home  grew  brighter  for  the 
father,  because  he  saw  more  of  his  wife  ; 
she  was  relieved  of  much  care,  and  had 
time  to  read  and  make  herself  interesting  ; 

t»lAe  taliililren  were  eutertaiiieU,  ttuci  lu- 

structed,  and  loved  by  the  girl  who  served 
them  so  faithfully. 

No  work  was  sought  for  Selma  else¬ 
where. 

When  she  had  been  two  months  in  the 
house  her  friend  Ludwig  appeared  one  day 
with  a  letter  from  her  mother  in  Sweden. 

And  after  laughing  and  crying  over  it, 
and  kissing  it  tenderly  many  times,  Selma 
gave  this  English  version  of  it  to  her  mis¬ 
tress  : 

‘  When  you  go  away  from  me,  child  be¬ 
loved,  my  heart  was  dark  like  night-time. 
You  on  the  great  sea,  and  many  days  the 
sky  black,  and  wind  loud  ;  and  me  alone 
with  pain.  Neighbors  come  and  talk  kind, 
but  I  want  only  God  then.  When  you  get 
to  land,  I  say  in  heart  “  My  child  no  home, 
no  money  ;  maybe  Ludvig  dead,  and  she 
be  with  bad  stranger.”  Many  day,  many 
week,  I  cry  and  pray,  and  then  come  let¬ 
ter — you  safe  with  Ludvig,  but  hard  times 
and  no  w-ork.  I  want  wings  to  fly  over  the 
sea  to  my  child,  but  I  have  no  wings,  so  I 
must  Sit  still.  My  heart  near  breaks.  All 
days  I  thinks  and  all  nights  I  dreams  of 
only  Selma,  Selma.  My  heart  be  a  great 
load,  and  my  tears  a  fountain  like  King 
David,  and  I  know  not  how  I  will  live  cut 
in  two  from  you,  my  child  beloved, 

‘  One  day  I  sit,  knit,  knit,  for  my  bread, 
and  sudden  feli  on  my  soul  a  great  peace 
from  God  about  you.  I  hear  no  voice  ;  I 
sees  no  light ;  but  only  God’s  peace ! 
Then  I  know  it  is  well  with  you  ;  that  you 
have  friends,  and  work,  and  His  smile  on 
you  shine.  All  care  go  to  the  winds,  and 
I  have  now  wings  for  to  fly  up  to  God’s 
home,  and  thank  Him,  for  He  has  hid  my 
Selma,  beloved,  under  His  wing.  That  day 
the  blessed  day  of  all  days.  Its  sun  never 
set,  and  all  time  I  am  happy  for  my  child.’ 

Here  Selma  paused,  and  looking  at  her 
mistress,  said  :  ‘  Perhaps  that  day  I  comes 
two  times  to  your  door,  and  God  say  to 
you,  “  Take  her  in.” ' 

‘  No  matter  whether  it  was  that  day  or 
not,  Selma,  He  sent  you  here,  and  I  thank 
Him  for  it.  That  was  my  work  to  comfort 
the  heart  of  a  stranger,  and  yours  to  re¬ 
lieve  me  of  a  load  of  care  and  of  work 
which  I  could  only  lay  off  on  common 
hands.  Be  hopeful  and  faithful,  and  be¬ 
fore  long  we  will  bring  the  dear  mother 
over  the  sea ;  and  she  can  trust  and  pray, 
and  knit,  knit,  knit,  here  as  well  as  there,’ 
said  the  lady. 

Let  us  be  careful  how  we  send  the  stran¬ 
ger,  or  any  applicant  for  honest  work,  from 
our  door.  We  may  thus  thrust  away  both 
the  work  and  the  blessing  which  God  de¬ 
signs  for  us. — The  Christian. 


R.  H.  MACY  &  GO. 

14TH  STREET  AND  OTH  AVENUE,  N.  Y., 

GRAND  CENTRAL  FANCY  AND  DRY  GOODS  KSTAB 
LISHMENT. 

FOR  TWENTY  YEARS  THE  LEADERS  IN  POPULAR 
PRICES. 

Special  care  given  to  mall  orders  from  our  patrons  at 

HOME 

OR 

TOURISTS. 

DURING  JULY  AND  AUGUST  THIS  ESTABLISH¬ 
MENT  WILL  CLOSE  ON  SATURDAY  at  12  O’CLOCK. 

R.  H.  MACY  &  CO. 


—Choicest  In  the  world— Im  ixjrters’  prices 
—Largest  Company  In  America— staple 
I  article — pleases  everybody  — Trade  con¬ 
tinually  Increasing-Agents  wanteid  everywhere — best 
inducements — don't  waste  time — send  tor  circular. 
BOB’T  WELLS,  43  Vesey  St.,  N.  Y.  P.  O.  Box  1287. 
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Insurance  Company  of  New  York, 

Office,  No.  119  Broadway 

Fifty-second  Semi-Annnal  Statement, 

Showing  the  Condition  of  the  Company  on  the  Ist 
day  of  July,  1879. 


CASH  CAPITAL,  -  -  -  -  $3,000,000  00 
Reserve  for  Re-iiisiiranee,  -  1,728,217  00 
Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses,  220,210  26 
Net  Surplus, .  1,179,594  48 

Total  Assets,  -  -  -  $6,128,02r  74 

SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

Cash  In  Banks .  SOa.ftiia  67 

Bon.lg  and  Mortgages,  belnt; 

Urst  lien  on  Real  Estate  worth 

$4,167,609 .  I,91i6,‘436  64 

United  States  Stocks  (market 

value) . 3,919,900  00 

Bank  Stocks .  189,575  00 

State  and  Mnnicipal  Bonds _  935,778  00 

Loans  on  Stocks,  payable  on 
demand  (market  value  ot  se¬ 
curities,  $916.367) .  141,170  00 

Interest  due,  1st  July,  1879 .  55,178  93 

Balance  In  hands  of  Agents....  163,505  68 

Real  Estate .  95.991  96 

Premiamg  due  and  uncollect¬ 
ed  on  Policies  Issued  at  this 
ofllce .  8,734  94 

Total . $6,198,091  74 

CHAS.  J.  MARTIN,  President. 

J.  H.  WASHBURN,  Secretary. 


(FIRE) 

UTSTTRANCE  C01ilPA2T7, 

Coutineiital  Building,  100  Broadway,  N.  T. 

Cash  Assets.  Jan.  1,  1879 . 83,397.771  74 

Claims  for  Io.sses,  dividends,  etc.  998,965  96 

Capital  (paid  up  in  cash) .  1,000,000  OO 

Unearned  Reserved  P’und .  1,060,384  91 

Net  Surplus .  1,038,499  97 

BRANCH  OFFICES: 

Ctor.  COURT  &  MONTAGUE  STREETS,  BROOKLYN, 
106  BROADWAY,  BROOKLYN,  E.  D. 
DIRECTORS : 

GEO.  T.  HOPE,  President. 

H.  H.  LAMPORT,  Vice-President. 
SAMUEL  D.  B.ABCOCK, 

BENJ.  G.  ARNOLD, 

GEORGE  BLISS, 

S.  B.  CHITTENDEN, 

WM.  H.  SWAN, 

HENRY  C.  BOWEN, 

AURELIUS  B.  HULL, 

WILLIAM  M.  VAIL, 

THEODORE  I.  HUSTED, 

WM.  H.  CASWELL, 

D.  H.  ARNOLD, 

WM.  M.  RICHARDS. 

HORACE  B.  CLAFLIN, 

JAS.  FREELAND, 

SEYMOUR  L.  HUSTED, 

JOHN  D.  MAIRS, 

WM.  L.  ANDREWS. 

ARTHUR  W.  BENSON, 

E.  W.  COBLIES, 

GEO.  W.  LANE, 

JAMES  FRASER. 

HIRAM  BARNEY, 

B.  C.  TOlWNSEND. 

Sec  Agenc))  Dept. 

CHAS.  H.  OUKiHER, 

Sec.  Brookhn  Dept.  oec.  l 

JOHN  K.  OAKLEY.  General  Agent. 


HANOVER 

Fire  Insurance  Company, 

120  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 

Capital  paid  in  in  Cash,  -  $500,000  00 
Reserves  for  all  Liiabilities, 

lxiolwdln.g  nte-ixiaiursuaoe,  -  607  ,807  08 

Net  Surplus, .  675,898  84 


Total  Assets,  -  -  -  $1,683,796  82 

Agencies  In  all  the  principal  cities  and  towns  In  the 
United  States. 

B.  S.  WALCOTT,  President. 

I.  KENSEN  LANE,  Secretary. 

t'HAS.  L.  ROE,  Assistant  Secretary. 


LAWRENCE  TURNUBE, 
SAMUEL  A.  SAWYER, 
CYRUS  CURTISS, 

JNO.  L.  BIKER. 

ALEX.  M.  WHITE. 
WILLIAM  BRYCE, 
CHARLES  LAM80N, 
WELLINGTON  CLAPP, 
HENRY  F.  SPAULDING, 
JOHN  PAINE, 

ROBERT  H.  M’CUBDY, 
JOHN  H.  REED, 

JOHN  H.  EARLE, 
HENRY  EYRE, 

CHARLES  H.  BOOTH, 
WM.  H.  HURLBUT, 
EDWARD  MARTIN, 
BRADISH  JOHNSON, 

S.  M.  BUCKINGHAM 
J.  D.  VERMILYE, 
JACOB  WENDELL, 

JNO.  F.  SLATER. 

CYRUS  PECK. 

Secretary. 

A.  M.  KIRBY, 


T  H  £ 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Fire  Insurance  Company, 

No.  510  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Capital, . $400,000  00 

Liabilities, .  765,025  16 

Surplus, .  670,212  88 

Total  Assets, . $1,835,238  04 

JOHN  DEVEREUX,  President. 

WM.  G.  CROWELL,  Secretary. 

JOHN  S.  THOMSON,  Ass’t  Secretary 

THE 

Washington  Life  Insurance  Ce. 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

CYRUS  CURTISS,  President, 

Office:  COAL  A2TD  lEOlT  EZOSAlTaB, 

Cor.  Church  and  Cortlandt  Streets. 


Assets  $5,371,028.15,  invested  in  Gov¬ 
ernment,  State,  and  City  Stocks, 
and  Bonds  and  Mortgages. 

W.  A.  BREWER,  Jr.,  Vice-Pres’t. 

W.  HAXTUN,  Secretary. 

CYRUS  MUNN,  Assistant  Sec’y. 

E.  S.  FRENCH,  Sup’t  of  Agencies. 

B.  W.  McCREADY,  M.D.,  Med.  Exam, 


Extract  from  the  Beport  of  the  Examination 
the  Company  made  January,  1877, 
by  Hon.  Jno.  A.  McCall,  Jr., 

Deputy  Superintendent. 

“The  very  satisfactory  condition  of  the  Company 
attributable  to  the  management  of  Its  affairs  by  able 
prudent,  and  honorable  men.  It  glvee  me  pleasure 
to  stote  that  In  a  minute  and  exacting  Investigation 
find  nothing  to  condemn,  but  on  the  contrary,  much 
to  commend." 


The  excellent  fluanclal  condition  of  this  Company  la 
proof  of  the  wisdom  of  the  management.  Its  stocks 
at  par,  with  the  bonds  and  mortgages  and  cash  In 
hand  are  largely  In  excess  of  its  gross  liabllltlea 
while  above  the  amount  held  In  reserve  for  Its  policy 
holders,  and  all  liabilities.  Its  surplus  Is  $930,915.95 

I INT  M  ^  N  LI  E. 

UNITED  STATES  &  BCYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS. 


NEW  YORK  to  QUEENSTOWN  and  LIVERPOOL. 


Every  Thursday  or  Saturday. 


CITY  or  BmiH....5191T(mi 
CITY  or  EICHMOHD..  1607  “ 
CITY  or  CaSSTEB...  1566  “ 


CITY  Cr  EONTBZAL-.llSO  Tou 
CITY  or  BBUSSELS.  . 3775  “ 
CITY0rinWY0BZ..3600  '* 


These  magnlflcent  steamers  are  among  the  strong¬ 
est,  largest,  and  fastest  on  the  Atlantic,  and  have 
every  modern  lmprove.ment,  Including  hot  and  cold 
water  and  electric  bells  In  staterooms,  revolving  chairs 
In  saloons,  bath  and  smoking  roome,  barber  shops,  etc. 

For  rate  of  passage  and  other  Information,  apply  to 
JOHN  G.  DALE,  Agent,  31  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


um  LA.\TERSS  m  STFKFOPTICONS. 

&  H.T.  ANTHONY  fit  CO.  B91  broad- 

Vj-  WAY,  N.  Y.,  Opposite  Metropolitan.  8TEB- 
EOSCOPE8  AND  VIEWS,  ORAPH08COPE8,  CHBOMOS 
AND  FRAMES,  ALBUMS,  PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  CELEB¬ 
RITIES,  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TRANSPARENCIES,  CON 
VEX  GLASS,  PHOTOGRAPHIC  MATERIALS.  Award 
ed  arst  premium  at  Vienna  and  Philadelphia. 


THE  NEW-TOBK  EVANGELIST :  THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  11,  1879. 


THE  NEW  TORE  ETANGELIgT. 

No.  S  Beekman  Stroet. 

TXRMS:  S3  a  Tear  in  Adrance,  Postage  Paid. 

Entered  at  the  Poetoffloe  at  New  York,  N.  T.,  as 
■eoond.clas8  mall  matter. 

Adwertiseiueiits  30  cents  a  line— 13  lines  to  the 
Inch. 

On  the  Fifth  Paae,  SO  cenu  a  line. 

HlarriaKes  and  Deaths, notexceedlng 4  Hues, each 
80  cents ;  orer  6  lines,  10  cents  a  line,  8  words  making 
a  line. 

aa-  All  letters  for  this  office  should  be  addressed 
Blmpljr  New  York  F.vangellst,  Box  2330,  New 
York,  gnbscribers  are  particularly  requested  to  re¬ 
mit  by  means  of  a  Check  or  Postoffice  Momei  Ob- 
I>EB,  as  the  only  ways  that  areabsolutely  safeot  send 
Ing  money  through  the  malls. 

HENRY  M.  FIELD. 

Editor  and  Proprietor. 
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THE  BEGINNING  OF  AUTUMN. 

Although  it  is  but  a  few  days  since  we 
began  to  date  our  letters  in  September,  al¬ 
ready  there  are  signs  of  approaching  Au¬ 
tumn.  It  is  not  merely  that  the  days  are 
so  much  shorter,  and  the  evenings  so  much 
longer,  but  the  Autumn  rains  are  patter¬ 
ing  on  the  roof,  and  there  is  a  peculiar 
“sough  ”  in  the  winds  through  the  trees, 
that  tells  of  the  change  that  is  coming. 
Already  the  leaves  begin  to  fall,  and  there 
are  signs  of  nature’s  decay.  There  is 
something  sad  in  this  change  of  seasons, 
as  it  is  a  type  of  the  changes  that  are  tak¬ 
ing  place  in  human  life.  And  yet  ea6h 
change,  as  it  comes  in  the  order  of  nature, 
has  its  use  and  its  blessing  ;  and  all,  as 
they  come  and  go,  furnish  in  their  turn 
successive  occasions  for  gratitude  to  Him 
who  appoints  “  the  varied  year.” 

With  the  opening  of  this  month,  those 
who  have  gone  from  the  city  to  the  coun¬ 
try,  flock  back  again  to  the  familiar  places 
and  the  accustomed  duties.  Not  so  with 
those  who  have  retreats  of  their  own 

among  the  liiUa  ;  tlrey  -wUl  atreteli  Sum¬ 
mer  SO  as  to  include  September,  and  will 
linger  on  through  October — that  golden 
and  glorious  month — to  watch  the  chang¬ 
ing  of  the  foliage  on  the  mountain  siiles, 
when 

“  Tbe  woods  of  Autumn  all  around  our  vale 
Have  put  their  glory  on.” 

But  for  the  thousands  who  have  gone  into 
the  country  merely  for  a  brief  “resting- 
spell,”  the  happy  season  is  now  past ; 

“  vacation  ”  is  ended,  and  they  return  to 
their  regular  occupations.  Schools  open, 
and  pupils  that  have  had  a  long  holiday 
and  play-spell,  go  back  to  their  lessons ; 
colleges  begin  their  terms,  and  classes  en¬ 
ter  on  their  annual  course  of  studies  ;  and 
with  men  of  business,  the  interval  of  rest 
is  over,  and  the  time  of  work  begins. 

Is  this  change  of  scene  and  occupation 
one  which  brings  with  it  a  burden  and  a 
hardship  ?  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  change 
as  delightful  as  that  with  which  the  Sum¬ 
mer  was  begun.  When  June  came  (or 
July,  or  whatever  was  the  appointed 
month,  or  months,  for  vacation),  the  man 
of  business — worn  out  with  a  ten  months’ 
stretch  in  which  there  was  no  let-up,  foot- 
weary  with  pacing  city  streets,  hand-weary 
with  writing  at  his  desk,  and  above  all, 
brain-weary  with  the  exhaustion  of  con¬ 
stant  thought  and  care — threw  all  behind 
him,  and  rushed  off  into  the  country,  feel¬ 
ing  that  no  train  could  carry  him  fast 
enough,  or  far  enough,  to  take  him  away 
from  this  constant  pressure,  which  had 
come  ■’^^o  be  to  him  like  a  nightmare,  ever 
haunting  and  ever  pursuing  him,  and  leav¬ 
ing  him  no  rest  day  nor  night. 

But  a  few  weeks  work  in  him  a  marvel¬ 
lous  change.  Jaded  and  exhausted,  his 
flrst  thought  is  for  rest ;  and  when  he  gets 
into  the  country,  he  does  a  great  “  busi¬ 
ness”  in  the  way  of  sleep.  Away  from 
the  rumble  and  roar  of  city  streets,  the 
perfect  stillness  of  the  country  quiets  his 
nerves,  and  disposes  him  to  slumber,  and 
“  he  lays  him  down  and  sleeps.”  He  sleeps 
all  night,  and  sometimes  feels  as  though 
he  could  sleep  all  day.  For  a  week  or  two 
he  hardly  does  anything  else.  This  abso¬ 
lute  and  long-continued  repose  is  the  best 
medicine  and  restorer  for  body  and  mind. 
The  life  that  had  gone  out  of  him  slowly 
comes  back  again,  and  after  a  fortnight — 
or  better  still,  a  month — of  these  delicious 
slumbers,  he  wakes  up  as  unlike  what  he 
was  as  Rip  Van  Winkle,  after  his  twenty 
years’  nap,  was  unlike  his  former  self. 
When  he  has  recovered  enough  of  spirit 
to  feel  a  desire  for  some  kind  of  exercise, 
he  takes  excursions,  rambling  off  into  the 
woods,  or  strolling  by  the  brookside  for  a 
day’s  Ashing  ;  or  if  he  is  by  the  seashore, 
he  finds  his  pleasure  in  boating  and  bath¬ 
ing  ;  and  thus  in  ways  manifold,  he  makes 
the  change  from  his  city  life  as  complete 
as  possible. 

These  things  bring  “  unbounded  appe¬ 
tite.”  Instead  of  having  to  stimulate  his 
appetite,  he  has  but  to  satisfy  it.  He  has 


a  relish  for  the  simplest  food.  Bread  and 
milk  is  a  royal  dish  ;  especially  if  one  can 
add  baked  apples  or  whortleberries,  it  is 
fit  to  set  before  a  king.  And  so  the  city 
man  that  had  come  out  of  his  year’s  work 
pale  and  thin,  grows  stout  and  strong,  and 
declares  that  he  is  “ten  years  younger,” 
and  ready  for  anything. 

And  so  when  the  months  of  leisure  have 
completed  their  round,  the  same  kind  Prov¬ 
idence  that  led  him  forth  to  green  fields 
and  upland  pastures,  now  leads  him  back 
again  to  another  “  field  ” — that  of  labor 
and  of  duty. 

Once  more  he  finds  the  change  grateful 
to  him.  He  has  had  rest  enough,  and  he 
longs  for  work.  Again  he  finds  the  benefit 
of  change.  Perpetual  rest  would  be  as 
enervating  and  exhausting  as  unintermit¬ 
ted  labor.  The  Christian  especially  could 
not  be  content  to  be  idle,  and  welcomes  the 
Master’s  call  to  his  post  of  duty.  The 
minister  comes  back  to  his  pulpit ;  and 
the  church  which  had  been  closed  is  open 
again,  and  is  once  more  thronged  ivith 
worshippers.  And  so  the  sound  of  busy 
life  begins.  The  calls  of  duty,  the  occa¬ 
sions  of  charity,  will  be  as  numerous  as 
ever.  For  these  opportunities  of  useful¬ 
ness  we  are  profoundly  grateful.  Thank¬ 
ing  God  for  the  Summer’s  rest,  we  thank 
Him  also  that  now  when  “  the  time  of  har¬ 
vest  ”  is  come,  we  are  called  to  work  ;  that 
we  may  come  back  to  our  appointed  scene 
of  labor,  where,  each  in  his  sphere,  we  may 
toil,  not  for  our  own  interest  or  profit  alone, 
but,  above  all,  that  we  may  toil  for  Him. 

EDMUND  BURKE. 

The  Messrs.  Harper  are  publishing  a  valu¬ 
able  series  of  books,  entitled  “  English  Men 
of  Letters,”  and  one  of  the  very  best  which 
has  appeared  thus  far  is  Edmund  Burke,  by 
John  Morley,  editor  of  The  Fortnightly  Re¬ 
view.  It  is  a  biograph.v  and  a  critical  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  man,  and  an  account  of  his 
work,  and  does  full  justice  to  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  men  of  his  time,  without 
overlooking  his  mistakes  or  concealing  his 
striking  faults.  Burke  was  born  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago,  in  17'29.  An  Irish  boy, 
with  no  connections  who  could  assist  him, 
and  without  remarkable  scholarship,  he  went 
up  to  London  to  establish  himself  as  a  law¬ 
yer.  He  disappointed  his  father  by  neglect¬ 
ing  the  bar  for  literature,  and  presently  ap¬ 
peared  as  an  author.  Very  little  is  known  of 
the  first  ten  year's  of  his  London  life,  but  he 
must  have  worked  hard,  and  he  made  con¬ 
nections  with  publishers  and  others,  which 
became  serviceable  afterwards. 

His  flrst  important  work  was  intended  as  a 
satire  on  Bolingbroke’s  view  of  natural  soci¬ 
ety,  but  it  was  written  in  such  glowing  and 
eloquent  English,  that  at  first  it  was  every¬ 
where  attributed  to  the  pen  of  that  famous 
author.  This  brought  young  Burke  into  note. 
Then  he  served  William  Girard  Hamilton  in 
some  capacity  in  Ireland,  and  afterwards  be¬ 
came  private  secretary  to  Lord  Rockingham, 
the  English  Premier.  Here  his  talents  broke 
forth,  flrst  in  a  letter  on  the  state  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  in  reply  to  Lord  Grenville,  then  consid- 
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which  Burke  showed  himself  the  equal  of 
Grenville  in  knowledge  of  the  details  of 
trade  and  commerce  and  finance,  and  vastly 
his  superior  in  other  respects.  Soon  after  he 
was  put  into  Parliament,  where  he  distin¬ 
guished  himself  at  once  as  one  of  the  ablest, 
the  best  informed,  and  most  eloquent  men  of 
his  time,  one  of  the  statesmen  of  Europe. 
Some  of  his  speeches  are  masterpieces  in 
their  way ;  they  are  full  of  facts ;  they  abound 
in  weighty  thoughts,  philosophical  generali¬ 
zations,  golden  apothegms  of  universal  appli¬ 
cation  ;  they  glow  with  an  inspiration  which 
is  fine  and  brilliant;  sometimes  they  burn 
with  passion,  though  occasionally  they  break 
into  declamation  and  become  turgid. 

Burke  was  a  patriot  in  the  old-fashioned 
English  sense.  But  he  believed  in  England 
as  part  of  the  world,  and  his  countrymen  as 
members  of  the  great  human  family,  whose 
interests  are,  after  all,  essentially  one.  In 
this  sense  he  was  the  forerunner  of  Glad¬ 
stone,  who  resembles  him  in  some  respects. 
He  was  a  Christian  humanitarian  like  John 
Bright  and  Thomas  Hughes.  He  was  honest 
in  an  age  of  venality  and  corruption.  Ho 
was  strictly  .upright.  He  worked  faithfully 
and  fearlessly  for  great  principles,  for  their 
own  sake.  Americans  will  never  forget  the 
manly  eloquence  with  which  he  plead  their 
cause  before  and  during  the  Revolution.  Con¬ 
vinced  that  India  had  been  scourged,  and  her 
people  were  being  robbed  and  ruined  by  un¬ 
principled  English  adventurers,  he  demanded 
the  impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings,  and 
was  the  master-spirit  of  the  most  memorable 
trial  of  modern  times.  The  account  of  that 
trial,  as  given  by  Macaulay,  is  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  pictures  ever  painted  in  words. 
For  fourteen  years  Burke  carried  on  that 
cause  without  compensation,  moved  to  almost 
incredible  labors  by  the  sufferings  of,  and 
inju.stice  to,  the  Indian  people,  whose  cries 
he  seemed  to  hear,  and  whose  agonies  ho  ap¬ 
peared  to  feel,  and  whose  tongue  he  was.  He 
failed  in  the  trial :  for  the  King,  the  Court, 
the  Nobility,  the  enormously  rich  East  India 
Company,  were  all  against  him.  But  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  ameliorating  the  rule  of  England 
in  India,  and  introducing  more  justice  and 
humanity  into  the  Indian  administration. 

Burke  was  the  flrst  eminent  Englishman  to 
foresee  the  terrible  evils  which  would  result 
from  the  French  Revolution.  He  saw  that  it 
was  something  more  than  a  passing  storm 
blown  up  by  popular  wrath.  It  was  a  radical 
upheaval  of  society.  It  imperilled  social  or¬ 
der  and  religion.  All  the  results  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  were  threatened  by  it.  He  denounced  it 
in  terms  and  with  a  fierceness  which  carried 
him  beyond  the  sympathy  of  his  contempo¬ 
raries,  and  cost  him  his  best  and  lifelong 
friends.  It  seemed  to  many  that  he  was  ac¬ 
tually  mad.  The  events  of  1791-2-3  confirm¬ 
ed  his  predictions,  and  England  stood  aghast. 
Even  the  men  who  at  first  sympathized  with 
the  Revolution,  averted  their  faces  in  dis¬ 
may.  The  event  made  Burke  the  first  man 
in  the  nation. 

People  forgot  his  violence,  his  uncontroll¬ 
able  passion  under  excitement,  his  painful 
irascibility,  and  remembered  only  his  pro¬ 
phetic  warnings  and  his  almost  inspired  pre¬ 
science.  It  was  proposed  to  raise  him  to  the 
peerage,  and  even  the  King  favored  this  plan, 
I  and  was  eager  to  honor  one  he  had  before  op¬ 


posed  and  dreaded.  But  Burke’s  only  son 
died.  One  of  the  noblest  and  most  touching 
outbursts  of  grief  in  our  language,  broke 
from  his  pen  :  “  The  storm  has  gone  over  me, 
and  I  lie  iike  one  of  those  old  oaks  which  the 
late  hurricane  has  scattered  about  me.  I  am 
stripped  of  all  my  honors ;  I  am  tom  up  by 
the  roots,  and  lie  prostrate  on  the  earth.  .  .  . 

I  am  alone ;  I  have  none  to  meet  my  enemies 
in  the  gate.  ...  I  live  in  an  inverted  order. 
They  who  ought  to  have  succeeded  me  have 
gone  before  me.  They  who  shouid  have  been 
to  me,  as  posterity,  are  in  the  place  of  ances¬ 
tors.”  Burke  did  not  long  survive  the  blow, 
and  when  he  died  in  1797,  even  Fox,  his  groat 
and  bitter  enemy,  moved  that  he  should  have 
a  public  funeral,  and  be  buried  with  the  na¬ 
tion’s  great  ones  in  Westminster  Abbey.  But 
Burke  had  left  strict  injunctions  for  a  pri¬ 
vate  funeral,  and  his  remains  were  laid  in 
the  little  church  at  Beaconsfield,  where  he 
lived. 

Very  few  Americans  have  ever  read  the 
works  of  Burke,  excepting  perhaps  a  single 
speech  or  fragment  of  his  speeches,  which  re¬ 
late  to  measures  and  events  of  another  time. 
His  essay  on  the  beautiful  is  somewhat  crude, 
and  has  no  special  lesthetic  value ;  but  as  the 
product  of  a  young  man,  working  without  the 
aids  and  stimulus  of  an  artistic  society,  and 
without  special  culture,  it  is  a  notable  per¬ 
formance,  and  had  a  stimulating  effect  on 
Lessing  and  Mendelssohn.  His  speeches  are 
pervaded  with  a  spirit  of  justice,  of  loyalty 
to  truth,  of  devotion  to  human  good,  and 
display  a  breadth  of  philosophy  and  a  wis¬ 
dom  which  give  them  an  assured  place  in  the 
permanent  literature  of  the  English  people. 

MR.  PARTON  AND  THE  BIBLE. 

We  have  been  somewhat  close  students  of 
the  Bible  for  twenty  years,  and  find  it  every 
year  a  growing  wonder.  We  are  more  and 
more  impressed,  not  at  our  knowledge  of  the 
Bible,  but  at  our  profound  Ignorance  of  it. 
The  more  we  search  the  more  wo  find  to  be 
discovered.  Like  scanning  the  heavens,  the 
larger  the  telescope  the  greater  the  wonders 
revealed.  .4nd  this  is  the  oxperienceof  every 
candid  student  of  the  Bible.  How  absurd  then 
it  is  to  hear  a  clever  but  whimsical  writer  like 
James  Parton  (who  makes  heroes  of  Bon  But¬ 
ler  and  Aaron  Burr)  speak  of  it  flippantly  as 
“A  book  of  myths  with  which  ministers  p“rvc 
Sabbath-school  children  ” !  When  such  men 
as  Lord  Bacon  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  the  fa¬ 
thers  of  science,  not  only  believed  in  it  as  a 
revelation  from  God,  but  confessed  them¬ 
selves  as  little  children  before  it,  finding 
more  in  it  as  they  continued  their  search.  In¬ 
stead  of  exhausting  it,  no  scientific  man  may 
sneer  at  the  Bible  without  thereby  confessing 
his  own  ignorance  of  the  Book.  When  such 
roasoners  as  Jonathan  Edwards  and  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Hamilton  receive  it  as  the  revealed 
Word  of  God,  being  satisfied  with  its  evi¬ 
dences,  smaller  minds  may  not  call  it  a  book 
for  children  alone.  We  ask  no  one  to  believe 
the  Bible  without  reasonable  proof  of  its  au¬ 
thenticity  and  credibility.  When  wo  prove 
by  the  strong  weight  of  evidence  that  it  is 
the  Word  of  God,  then  it  is  reasonable  to  re¬ 
ceive  what  it  says  as  “Thus  saith  the  Lord.” 
We  hold  also  that  the  Bible  carries  with  it  its 
own  authority  and  proof  to  a  candid  reader. 
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best  book  to  read  on  the  Evidences  of  Giris- 
tianity,  he  replied  “  The  Bible.”  But,  said  the 
inquirer,  supposing  he  was  misunderstood,  I 
want  to  read  up  on  the  evidences  ot  Christiani¬ 
ty.  ‘  ‘  Read  the  Bible,  ”  said  Lord  Hailes.  N ot 
understanding  him,  he  said  the  third  time 
“  I  want  something  on  the  evidences,”  Lord 
Hailes  replied  the  third  time  “Read  the  Bi¬ 
ble.”  There  is  a  majesty  about  the  Bible 
which  no  other  book  has.  No  other  book 
contains  .so  exalted  a  morality,  no  other  book 
contains  even  a  dream  of  such  spirituality. 

No  other  book  has  such  power  over  con¬ 
science.  No  where  else  can  you  find  suche.x- 
alted  ideas  of  God.  No  whore  else  can  you 
find  so  exalted  ideas  of  man’s  origin  and  be¬ 
ing  and  destiny.  No  other  book  so  troubles 
evil-doers.  No  other  book  is  so  hated  by 
wicked  men.  Its  words  are  a  sharp  two- 
edged  sword  piercing  the  hearts  of  sinners. 
Its  precepts  arc  the  height  of  wisdom.  It 
alone  gives  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead.  It  alone  makes  any  just  provision 
for  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  The  Ten  Com¬ 
mandments  alone  are  enough  to  stamp  it  with 
Divine  authority.  Therein  we  find  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  all  government,  the  perfect  stiind- 
ard  of  righteousne.s3  and  rule  of  life..  The 
Family  and  State  and  Church  are  ordained 
and  upheld  and  perfected  by  the  moral  Uw. 
There  is  no  other  moral  science  possible  but 
what  this  law  contains.  The  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  is  al^  above  all  other  morality.  Al¬ 
most  every  verse  in  largo  parts  of  the  Bible  is 
a  seed  truth.  Its  histories  are  lessons  on  the 
Divine  philosophy  of  History.  Its  biogra¬ 
phies  arc  models  of  instruction  in  Divine  prov¬ 
idence.  Read  the  Bible  as  history,  or  biogra¬ 
phy,  or  philosophy,  or  political  economy,  and 
we  shall  find  more  truth  than  in  any  other 
book.  Put  all  other  books  together  and  boil 
them  down,  and  we  cannot  extract  from  them 
alias  mueh  truth  about  man  and  God  and  time 
and  eternity,  as  the  Bible  contains.  Put  all 
the  laws  and  jurisprudence  together  which 
belongs  to  the  Old  World,  and  it  will  not 
compare  with  that  of  Moses,  the  greatest 
law-giver  of  the  Old  World,  If  not  indeed  of 
all  time.  Put  all  the  greatness  of  all  great 
men  together,  and  Jesus  Christ  will  be  found 
to  excel  them  each  in  his  sphere,  and  all  of 
them  together,  and  yet  His  own  greatness 
was  not  in  anything  men  have  esteemed  great. 
Before  men  of  common  minds  begin  to  sneer 
at  the  Bible,  let  them  be  sure  they  know 
something  about  the  book.  Such  men  as  Mr. 
Parton,  only  advertise  their  own  ignorance 
and  folly  when  they  prate  as  they  do  about 
the  Bible  and  religion.  But  for  the  Bible, 
Mr.  Parton  would  never  have  found  a  press 
to  print  his  works,  nor  a  people  to  read  them. 

Let  any  one,  if  he  can,  find  any  other  origin 
for  our  laws  and  institutions  and  national 
character,  than  the  Bible  and  its  influence 
direct  or  indirect.  Our  Saviour  says  “  Search 
the  Scriptures.”  If  any  one  will  only  search 
them,  we  shall  not  fear  the  result.  We  once 
undertook  to  write  on  the  life  and  character 
of  Moses,  being  as  familiar  with  it  as  most 
Bible  students  are.  But  as  we  searched,  we 
found  that  his  character  and  times  could  not 
bo  comprehended  in  a  week,  and  gave  it  up 
until  after  a  two  years’  study  of  the  subject ; 
and  then  wo  were  most  profoundly  impress¬ 
ed  with  the  almost  superhuman  greatness  of 
the  man. 


Let  any  one  undertake  to  write  the  Life  of 
Jesus  Christ  in  connection  with  His  times 
and  the  results  of  His  work,  and  he  will  be 
forced  to  say.  Surely  this  is  more  than  man. 

What  book  has  aroused,  stimulated,  and  ex¬ 
hausted  the  intellect  of  man  as  the  Bible  ? 
What  book  so  exhausts  “  imagination’s  ut¬ 
most  stretch  ” — inspiring  such  works  as  the 
great  poems  of  Dante  and  of  Milton  ? 

Some  are  so  silly  as  to  object  to  it  because 
it  contains  mysteries.  That  is  its  very  glory. 
We  want  to  know  those  things  which  man 
cannot  find  out.  It  would  not  be  worthy  of 
God  if  it  did  not  reveal  divine  things.  It 
opens  heaven  to  us.  There  are  mysteries  in 
nature  and  our  bodies,  mysteries  all  about 
us :  and  we  only  ask  in  praetical  life.  Are 
they  true  ?  not.  How  are  they  explained  V 
We  are  fools  when  we  ask  to  understand 
mysteries,  but  we  demand  that  they  be  true. 
There  is  no  mist  about  the  Bible  and  religion 
except  what  men  themselves  make.  These 
are  from  the  earth,  and  not  from  heaven. 

As  a  mere  literary  work.  Dr.  James  Hamil¬ 
ton  in  his  tract  on  “The  Literary  Excellen¬ 
ces  of  the  Bible,”  shows  that  it  is  not  ap¬ 
proached  by  any  other  literary  production. 
Its  poetry  and  prose,  and  parable  and  sarcasm, 
and  pathos  and  grandeur,  are  worthy  of  the 
other  claims  of  the  Book.  Certainly  the  Bible 
has  attained  such  a  position  of  authority  that 
every  man  must  investigate  its  claims  and  be 
able  to  give  a  good  reason  why  he  does  not  re¬ 
ceive  it  as  the  Word  of  God.  Here  it  is,  with 
its  teachings  which  must  either  be  solemn¬ 
ly  true  or  cruelly  false.  It  teaches  either 
most  glorious  truth,  or  is  a  most  wonderful 
imposition.  There  ought  to  bo  no  doubt  about 
our  position.  If  it  is  true,  we  are  all  lost, 
and  may  be  saved,  but  only  through  Jesus 
Christ.  If  it  is  false,  we  who  believe  in  it 
“are  of  all  men  most  miserable.” 

The  Bible  is  worthy  of  the  most  careful 
and  thorough  investigation.  Let  every  one 
bo  fully  decided  what  he  will  do  with  it.  Wo 
who  have  investigated  its  claims  and  tried 
them  by  the  tests  of  our  own  experience, 
find  its  teachings  gloriously  true,  and  aie 
willing  to  rest  life  and  death  and  eternity  up¬ 
on  them ;  and  wo  claim  not  to  be  either  chil¬ 
dren  or  fools.  If  they  who  put  the  Bible 
aside  with  a  sneer,  know  how  much  they  al¬ 
ready  owed  to  its  influence,  they  would  be 
ashamed  of  their  own  folly. 

MR.  MURRAY’S  RETIREMENT. 

Rev.  W.  H.  H.  Murray,  formerly  minister 
of  Park-street  church,  Boston,  and  a  popular 
writer  and  lecturer  of  some  note,  has  written 
a  letter  of  retirement  from  “  public  life.” 
The  language  of  his  letter,  and  the  circum¬ 
stances  attending  its  publication,  force  the 
conclusion  that  by  “public  life”  ho  means 
the  pulpit,  the  lecture  platform,  and  the  edi¬ 
tor’s  chair.  His  case  is  a  peculiar  one,  and 
on  this  account  it  calls  for  notice.  He  is  a 
peculiar  man.  Ho  had  eccentricities  of  char¬ 
acter.  He  did  eccentric  things,  which  at¬ 
tracted  attention  and  led  to  public  comment. 
Such  things  were  natural  to  him.  He  preach¬ 
ed  with  effectiveness,  with  no  little  power, 
and  with  a  sincerity  of  manner  which  won 
him  the  sympathies  of  thousands.  He  be¬ 
came  popular.  He  had  a  great  following. 
The  eyes  of  the  public  were  upon  him  to  crit¬ 
icise  and  condemn  far  more  than  to  common*!. 
Yet  he  did  many  things  in  public  which  were 
in  questionable  taste,  and  not  unfrequontly 
placed  himself  in  situations  which  invited 
remark,  if  they  did  not  excite  suspicion. 
There  was  a  certain  boyishness  about  the 
man,  a  certain  simplicity,  which  almost  made 
him  unconscious  of  danger  and  Insensible  to 
the  impropriety  of  acts ;  but  those  who  know 
him  best  have  the  most  confidence  in  his  rec¬ 
titude  of  intention.  Strangely  enough,  alli¬ 
ed  to  eccentricities  which  constantly  chal¬ 
lenge  notice  and  are  calculated  to  give  noto¬ 
riety,  he  has  a  woman’s  sensitiveness  to  cen¬ 
sure  and  shrinking  from  conflict.  He  has  re¬ 
peatedly  said  that  were  his  faith  and  motives 
severely  questioned,  he  should  give  up,  and 
an  attack  of  the  newspapers  on  moral  grounds 
would  end  his  career,  if  not  his  days.  The 
attack  came  in  an  unexpected  moment,  and 
ho  has  surrendered. 

It  is  a  case  for  a  lesson  rather  than  for 
condemnation.  As  nearlj’  as  we  can  learn,  no 
one  accuses  Mr.  Murray  of  actual  wrongdoing. 
There  is  no  proof  of  immorality  against  him. 
He  was  not  a  business  man  by  nature  and 
training,  and  he  had  become  unfortunately 
involved  in  various  business  transactions, 
which  absorbed  his  time  and  thought,  impov¬ 
erished  instead  of  enriching  him,  and  hinder¬ 
ed  his  usefulness  instead  of  increasing  his 
ability  to  serve  others.  And  while  we  regret 
his  misfortune,  which  was  really  inevitable, 
we  cannot  help  regretting  still  more  that  he 
had  not  the  courage  to  face  his  trouble  in  a 
truly  manly,  Christian  way.  He  did  not,  even 
in  this  worldly  sphere  of  activity,  “bear 
hardness  like  a  good  soldier  of  the  Lord  Je¬ 
sus  Christ.”  Had  he  shown  more  courage 
and  determination,  he  would  have  found  sym¬ 
pathy  and  assistance,  and  even  his  critics 
would  have  praised  him.  But  back  of  this 
constitutional  infirmity,  it  may  be,  was  the 
radical  mistake  of  dissipating  his  energies 
on  a  dozen  different  lines  of  activity  and  in¬ 
terest,  instead  of  concentrating  himself  upon 
one.  He  was  lecturer,  editor,  writer,  sports¬ 
man,  farmer,  stock-bredeer,  and  finally,  man¬ 
ufacturer.  He  could  do  so  many  things  well, 
that  he  yielded  to  the  temptation  to  dabble 
in  all  the  things  he  could  do.  Ho  should 
have  been  wise  and  strong  enough  to  resist 
that  temptation.  Yet  it  is  one  of  the  con¬ 
stant  perils  to  which  talented  and  ambitious 
young  ministers  are  exposed;  and  society, 
which  is  so  severe  in  its  judgment  on  the 
clergyman  who  fails,  constantly  invites  and 
entices  him  off  his  beat  into  paths  which  lead 
no  whither  but  to  ruin.  The  lesson  which 
this  case,  and  scores  of  cases  in  which  the 
circumstances  are  different  though  the  prin¬ 
ciple  is 'the  same,  teaches  ministers,  is  to 
stick  resolutely  and  heroically  by  their  pro¬ 
fession,  and  do  their  utmost  and  best  for  the 
world  and  for  themselves  in  and  through  it. 
“  This  one  thing  I  do,”  said  the  great  Apostle. 
There  are  very  few  who  can  do  more  than 
one  thing.  To  be  a  Christian  minister  in 
the  full  meaning  of  the  term,  doing  all  that 
is  required  by  that  great  office,  is  enough  to 
exhaust  the  resources  of  the  noblest  nature 
on  earth.  Nine  out  of  ten  of  the  men  who 
fall  in  the  ministry,  owe  their  failure  less  to 
deficient  gifts  than  to  Insufficient  concentra¬ 
tion.  The  great  want  of  the  profession  to¬ 
day,  is  not  more  intellect,  more  culture,  more 
anything,  but  thorough  and  complete  conse¬ 
cration  to  Its  specific  work. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES.  '  The  Congressional  Labor  Committee  have 

Dr.  Herrick  Johnson  preached  his  closing  investigation  as  an  unfruit- 

sermon,  for  the  present,  at  Classon-avenue  inclined,  like 

church-late  Dr.  Duryea’s-on  Sunday  eve-  contemporaries,  to  belittle  their 

ning.  He  has  filled  that  pulpit  during  the 

past  Summer  with  groat  acceptence;  and  we  the  hunt  for  the  end  of 

suppose  we  tell  no  local  news  when  we  say  ^inbow  or  a  fever-and-ague  site,  it  was  a 
that  this  people  would  have  given  him  a  assurance  that  the 

hearty  call  had  he  permitted  them  to  do  so.  complaints  of  our  trade-unionists  and  others 
Hero  in  New  York  where  Dr.  Johnson  has  foundation.  The  inquiry  has 

been  preaching  for  several  Summers  past,  it  intelligently  conducted 

is  thought  that  his  place  is  in  the  pulpit,  es-  instance,  it  must  always  prove  a 

pecially  before  such  a  grand  audience  as  us-  expedient  under  similar  circumstances, 
ually  faces  the  preacher  in  the  church  named;  ~ 

but  Dr.  Johnson’s  colleagues  of  the  Auburn  College,  at  Grin- 

faculty,  and  all  the  sharp-eyed  pastors  round  cell,  is  a  veteran  teacher.  Having  been  at 
about  insist  that  his  true  throne  is  his  Pro-  ^ead  of  an  Academy  in  that  State  for 
fessor’s  chair,  and  hence  he  is  thus  far  invul-  twenty-six  years,  and  five  years  principal  of 
nerable  to  all  solicitations  to  change.  Per-  Hopkins  Academy  at  Hadley,  Mass.,  he  ought 
haps  this  is  putting  it  a  little  too  strong,  for  "’c**  prepared  for  his  new  chair,  which 

he  has  felt  greatly  drawn  to  the  Classon-  concerns  itself  with  the  “ 'Theory  and  Prac- 
avenue  congregation,  and  while  not  encour-  Teaching,”  Ho  writes :  “  After  my 

aging  their  advances,  he  has  finally  refused  year’s  rest  and  trip  to  Europe,  I  feel  as  young 
them  at  real  cost  of  feeling,  and  some  doubts  hopeful  for  the  work  among 

as  to  duty.  But  Auburn  was  entitled  to  the  *‘'®  ^  y®®*^  ago.”  This 

benefit  of  all  uncertainties,  and  hence,  we  ^**®  spirit  with  which  to  enter  upon 
take  it,  the  decision  which  has  now  been  *^®  S*"®®*  educational  campaign  now  at  hand, 
reached.  It  is  well  to  add,  that  Dr.  Johnson  ^  *‘Hle  genuine  enthusiasm  is  contagious  and 
speaks  of  this  church  as  united  and  tavored  makes  the  work  of  both  teachers  and  scholars 
in  those  who  beat  office.  His  acquaintance  easier  and  effectual  to  real  advancement  in 
with  the  people  and  their  internal  affairs,  so  JeDowledgo  and  mental  discipline, 
far  as  extended,  has  left  only  pleasant  im-  .  ,  I  TT'. 

pressions,  and  he  accounts  it  the  very  best  of  ‘h®  are  to  reopen  in 

fields  for  some  able  and  worthy  minister.  ®^®®^® 


pressions,  and  he  accounts  it  the  very  best  of  ‘h®  ®®“®®1®  are  to  reopen  in 

fields  for  some  able  and  worthy  minister.  ^ 

_  that  of  Miss  De  Janon,  the  successor  of  Miss 

»  XT  *11  XL  Haines,  whose  associate  she  was  for  thirty 
Our  neighboring  city  of  Newark  is  in  the  mu*  •  »  x  l  j 

TTu  o  j  XL  years.  This  is  one  of  the  most  honored 

midst  of  excitement.  The  Germans  and  other  li  .  jx  t.l  lj, 

_ L„  -x!  .  •  X.  X.  schools  of  our  city.  It  has  had  a  long  career 

ioreign-born  citizens,  chiefly,  are  greatly  dls-  ,  ,,  .  l  i  x.  . 

x.,..i.A,i  XU  •  i-L  X  x  L  ..  .  ef  usefulness.  A  whole  generation  of  young 

turbed  lest  their  liberty  to  disturb  the  tra-  .  x .  i  -x  /  xf. 

xiii  iAnoi  a..!x.x  11  .  XL  j  .  women  has  gone  out  from  under  its  roof,  until 

ditional  quiet  and  good  order  of  the  day  of  ..i  •  •  xu  j  lx  .  x.  l 

-Ace  ka  XL  l  XL  X  X  m  “ow  receiving  the  daughters  of  those  who 

rest,  bo  interfered  with  by  the  enforcement  ,  x  i  xl  l  *  . l  .  x 

Af  _ A  X  •  Xl  1  X  c  LL  XL  were  educated  there  before.  All  have  had 

of  wholesome  restrictions  against  Sabbath  .  .  ..  u  i  x  .• 

_ x'^ _  n  i  xxi  x-  XL  .  j  the  advantage  of  thorough  instruction,  and 

desecration.  For  a  little  time  they  seized  .  ,  .  ....  .i  x  •  i  • 

,  . .  ,  .  ,  ,  have  also  been  diligently  trained  in  religious 

upon  some  of  these  long  in  abeyance,  and  en-  -  ^  i 

r  1  XU  -XU  X  1  XL  .  ,  faith  and  life.  Miss  De  Janon  now  succeeds 

forced  them  with  great  zeal,  their  purpose  be-  x  xl  i  u  u-  k  t 


xa  II  X  •  X-  XIX  _x  tothesolechargo,whichsheacceptsasasa- 

ing  to  render  all  restrictions  of  whatever  sort,  ,,  xx  i  >  _x  ■  x  •  xi  T,r 
..  .  xu  X  XL  .  AT,  .  cred  trust  from  her  departed  friend.  We  are 

odious  in  the  eyes  of  the  people.  The  farce  ,  ,  .  u  xu  x  xu  u  ,  u 

.  1  ,  .X  XX  ,  X  j  X  to  hear  that  the  school  has  fair  pros- 

of  course  broke  down;  it  utterly  failed  to  .  -  .  ,  u  x 


convince  the  intelligent  community  there 


pects  of  opening  with  a  good  number  of  pu- 


, _ X  xu  X  xu  I  XL  •  X  XL  ^  Pils,  and  we  earnestly  hope  it  will  have  a  fu- 

residentthat  they  and  their  fathers  were  all  l  x  j  x  x  ,  xl  x  ... 

..,..Ar,A  .-A  ak  :  Xl  •  J  u  •  1  tore  of  success  and  of  usefulness  that  will 
wrong  in  obeying  the  divine  and  physical  as  ,  -xl  -x  x  . ,  x 

well  as  civil  laws  which  such  statutL  recog-  ®®>^'^®®P®n‘l  ^Hh  its  past  history. 

nize  and  seek  to  enforce.  But  the  contest  ^e  are  requested  to  call  attention  to  the 
seems  to  wax  rather  than  wane,  and  on  Mon-  in  notice  last  week  of  the  time 

day  of  the  present  week  these  cruelly  oppress-  the  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  of  Roches- 
ed  naturalized  citizens  executed  a  grand  ^^r.  It  should  have  been  15th  inst.  instead 
march  through  the  streets  of  Newark.  They  qj  22d 
are  combined  under  the  title  of  “  Protective  — 

Associations,”  and  their  speeches  and  ro- 
solves  would  lead  the  unsophisticated  reader 
to  suppose  that  reasonable  liberty  is  a  rc- 

X  X-  1  1  ,  X,  .  X  NEW  YORK. 

cent  invention  which  these  saloon-men  from 

abroad  had  discovered  and  brought  to  this  Rochester. -The  devotional  meetings  of  the 
country.  By-and-by  they  will  learn  that  we  ®®  ®«ractive  and 

have  no  wish  to  oppress  them  or  to  compel  ®0“Pe®sating  to  strangers  in  the  city,  as  the 
them  to  adopt  our  views,  but  only  to  show  a  ministrations  of  its  venerable  but  ever  racy 
decent  respect  for  the  laws  and  easterns  of  ®P®”  Sabbath.  Dr.  Shaw  has 

the  country  ®®  iaipressed  his  own  characteristics  upon 

-  his  people  by  his  long  and  zealous  labors 

The  centennial  celebrations  of  Gen.  Sulll-  among  them,  that  even  in  his  midsummer’s 
van’s  march  against  the  Six  Nations,  were  absence,  they  move  on  in  their  accustomed 
carried  out  with  great  success  at  Elmira  and  sei'vices  with  the  step  of  veterans,  aild  the 
Waterloo — at  the  latter  place  on  the  3d  Inst,  spirit  of  recruits.  They  have  found  decided 
The  attendance  there  was  large,  and  the  pro-  advantage  in  the  use  of  prayer-meeting  topics, 
gram  was  completed  notwithstanding  the  without  experiencing  any  of  the  objections 
dampening  effeot  of  n  series  of  heavy  show-  sometimes  brought  against  them,  though 
ers  during  the  afternoon.  Judge  J.  T.  Miller  they  would  by  no  means  recommend  an  un- 
of  Seneca  Falls  presided,  opening  the  pro-  deviating  adherence  to  them  from  year  to 
ceedings  with  an  excellent  speech.  Prayer  year.  A  careful  study  to  secure  variety,  and 
was  then  offered  by  Dr.  S.  H.  Gridley,  follow-  provide  methods  and  services  adapted  to  all 
ed  by  an  address,  general  in  its  scope,  by  dispositions  and  tastes,  is  as  accessary  to 
Lleut.-Gov.  Dorsheimer.  An  historical  ad-  keep  up  the  life  of  a  prayer-meeting  as  it  is  to 
dress  and  poem  followed,  each  delivered  only  sustain  a  Sabbath  congregation.  While  in 
in  part,  owing  to  the  down  pouring  rain,  by  some  churches  the  monthly  concert  Isa  weari- 
k’.ieir  respective  authors — the  Revs.  D.  Craft  ness,  or  a  thing  of  the  past,  here  it  is  observ- 
and  Dwight  Williams.  At  the  close,  excel-  ed  with  special  satisfaction,  and  increased 
lent  refreshments  were  served  in  a  great  tent ;  attendance.  Instead  of  repelling,  it  is  made 
and  later,  each  of  the  ten  towns  which  com-  to  attract  the  young  people,  and  to  extend 
pose  Seneca  county  was  toasted,  and  an  apt  and  deepen  a  missionary  spirit  among  all 
response  made  thereto  by  a  designated  speak-  classes  of  the  congregation.  A  special  effort 
er.  Later,  the  erection  of  an  appropriate  is  made  to  secure  the  presence  of  the  children 
monument  on  the  village  park  was  duly  com-  and  youth,  and  to  kindle  their  interest  in  the 
memorated  by  a  speech  by  A.  L.  Childs,  Esq.,  cause.  The  concert  for  this  month  was  an 
and  in  the  evening  there  was  a  fine  display  of  excellent  meeting.  Carefully  prepared  re- 
fireworks.  These  proceedings  were  under  ports  were  presented  by  elders  Newton, 
the  auspices  of  the  Waterloo  Historical  Soci-  Hatch,  and  Webster,  of  the  work  in  Japan  and 
ety,  which  deserves  high  honor  for  so  thor-  other  fields;  Rev.  Mr.  Bennett  of  Spencer- 
oughly  awakening  the  historic  spirit  in  all  port,  who  was  providentially  present,  deepen- 
that  intelligent  community.  ed  the  feeling  by  brief,  apt  remarks,  and  the 

-  hour  was  only  too  short  to  permit  of  carrying 

A  correspondent  in  Nevada  writes  that  a  out  all  the  arrangements  that  had  been  made. 
Prof.  Gunning  from  Boston,  “who  when  at  The  example  of  this  church  is  commended 
home  claims  to  be  a  religious  man,  and  a  be-  for  universal  imitation. 

liever  in  Revelation,”  has  boon  lecturing  out  Jasper. — Rev.  Joseph  L.  Whiting  and  wife 
there  in  a  way  to  give  pain  to  good,  sober  who  have  been  laboring  for  the  past  ten  years 
Bible  Christians.  On  a  Sabbath  evening  in  China,  are  now  in  this  country,  and  have 
when  the  ministers  were  trying  to  raise  the  been  visiting  friends  in  this  place.  Mr.  Whit- 
thoughts  of  their  people  to  God,  ho  gave  a  ing  gave  an  instructive  address  on  the  Sab- 
lecture  on  “Gold  and  Silver.”  According  to  bath,  to  set  forth  the  “  Religious  aspects  of 
our  correspondent,  “  he  ran  through  all  erea-  China.” 

tion,  beginning  with  ‘the  nebula,’  and  end-  pite.— Rev.  D.  Z.  Sheffield,  a  member  of  the 
ing  with  the  human  mind.  In  this  profound  Presbytery  (Peking)  with  Mr.  Whiting, 

scientific  discourse,  he  said  ‘The  flrst  step  his  wife  are  visiting  the  home  of  her 
Creation  took,’ as  though  Creation  were  an  childhood  in  this  village.  He  has  been  heard 
actor,  not  an  act !  And  then  ‘  She  took  an-  ^j^h  much  satisfation  on  his  svork  in  different 
other  step.’  So  that,  according  to  the  wise  parts  of  Western  New  York, 
man  of  Boston,  Creation  is  an  actress,  and  a  „i„,^ue.-The  First  Presbyterian  church, 
goddess  too !  This  is  what  some  people  call  ^ssex  county,  has  made  arrange- 

‘  science.’  Throughout  the  lecture  the  name  with  Rev.  J.  W.  Hillman  of  Brooklyn 


*  science.*  Throughout  the  lecture  the  name 
of  Him  who  says  ‘The  silver  and  the  gold  ^  ^ 
are  mine,’  was  carefully  ignored.  Crea-  ^  ^  ^ 

tion  (actress  and  goddess)  has  done  it  all ! 

Now  wo  understand  the  whole  thing  perfect- 

.  „  Buffalo.  — All  the  pastors,  with  one  excep- 

-  tion,  had  returned  from  their  vacations  and 

The  session  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  at  occupied  their  pulpits  on  the  last  Sabbath  of 
Basle,  Switzerland,  came  to  a  close  on  Sun-  August — Rev.  David  R.  Fraser,  First;  Rev. 
day  with  a  great  union  service.  During  the  Henry  M.  Parsons,  Lafayette-street ;  Wolcott 
sessions  Drs.  Schaff  and  Washburn  of  New  Calkins,  North;  Rev. William  Reed,  Calvary; 
York,  and  others,  made  addresses.  The  most  T.  Ralston  Smith,  D.D.,  Westminster;  Rev. 
important  action  of  the  Alliance  was  the  ap-  Henry  Ward,  East  Side;  Rev.  P.  G.  Cook, 
polntment  of  a  delegation,  consisting  of  a  Wells-street  Mission;  Rev.  Herbert  G.  Lord, 
president  and  vice-presidents,  for  the  pur-  West  Side.  Rev.  W.  A.  Gay  of  the  Breckln- 
pose  of  soliciting  the  Austrian  Government  ridge-street  church,  had  not  returned, 
to  afford  relief  to  the  Protestants  of  Bohe-  Brighton.— This  church  is  greatly  favored 
mia,  who  are  at  present  suffering  under  se-  jjj  having  among  its  members  a  saintly  mo¬ 
vers  disabilities.  Dr.  J.  P.  Thompson  of  tber,  whoso  constant  study  it  is  to  do  what 
Berlin  represents  the  United  States  on  this  gjje  can  to  extend  the  kingdom  of  her  pre¬ 
deputation.  _  cious  Lord.  Her  health  has  long  been  feeble, 

The  Union  Theological  Seminary  will  begin  and  old  ago  has  from  year  to  year  added  to 
its  Fall  term  on  Wednesday  of  next  week.  Hs  infirmity.  She  has  become  almost  an 
On  the  following  day,  the  18th,  at  3  P.  M.,  octogenarian ;  not  only  is  her  interest  in 
Professor  Shedd  will  deliver  the  opening  ad-  every  good  work  unabated,  but  her  personal 
dress.  Professors  Schaff  and  Briggs  went  to  labors  continue  to  abound.  The  President  of 
Europe  some  months  ago,  but  the  latter  has  Hi®  Woman’s  Missionary  Society,  her  influ- 
already  returned  in  excellent  health,  and  Pro-  ence,  more  than  anything  else,  has  given  to 
feesor  Schaff  is  on  his  way  home.  that  organization  its  great  excellence,  and 

- —  led  It  so  delightfully  and  efficiently  to  carry 

Dr.  Kittredge  being  “on  the  wing”  last  on  its  work.  Possessed  of  rare  skill  and 
week,  was  unable  to  furnish  his  usual  Sunday-  taste  in  fancy  work,  she  commenced  about  a 
school  lesson  for  The  Evangelist.  The  year  ago  knitting  an  afghan,  not  to  while 
omission  is  supplied,  as  will  be  seen,  from  an-  away  the  tedium  of  a  sick  room — for  this  Is 
other  quarter.  done  by  the  presence  of  the  Comforter  but 
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to  increase  the  fund  of  the  beloved  Mission-  MICHIGAN.  nevolent.  contributions  are  $55,072,  against 

ary  Society.  After  months  of  such  wcari-  ItoAtrter -This  congregation  denies  that  154,044  the  previous  year.  The  pamphlet  is  CHAMBEBs-WALi^CE-In  Dallas,  West  Virginia, 

some  yet  pleasant  labor  aa  she  could  employ  concluded  not  to  keep  the  Rev.  E.  P.  crowded  with  facts  pertaining  to  the  Congre-  Sept. -Ith,  1879,  by  Rev.  John  Aughey,  Mr,  Geoegb  ^  ■  |Af  1%  ^  n  n  1# 

upon  it.  the  beautiful  work  was  finished,  and  Goodrich  another  year,  and  expre-s  a  desire  national  churches  of  the  State.  The  “West- j  W^hinoton  Ch.vmbebs  of  Cameron,  West  Va.,  U  I  U  II  Ilf  D  C  U  U  Y 
Si  I.r  wo,  which  «hdh  two  lovod  o„«  Ulc  »«"lcos.  L  EJocolloo  Society "  roforte  eontribotlon.  !  ol  Wet  Fm-  0  I  11  ft  11  D  C  H  11  I 

members  of  the  Society,  by  which  it  was  aj)-  Correction. — We  have  received  the  following  for  the  year  to  the  amount  of  $1,032.  Sixteen  j  Fowler— Bhcsh — On  Tuesday,  Sopt.  2d,  1879,  at  'C'  TD  offers  one  of  the  laboes' 

propriated  to  the  Zuni  Mission.  Shortly  af-  note  from  Port  Austin.  H..ron  county.  Mich. :  young  men  have  been  assisted.  ,  B^eport.  Co.m  aUhe^re^^  'gro^o 

...v..  AtiifA  f/\  tho  fiiimWar^  r^t  vnvaalf  onH  fhia  I  aa-  ct  la _ 1_— *  ^  es  _ _ -w-T  fiOUHlrv.  Prtci'R  Vtfirv  rpfAsniifitiln.  Vow 


amiertfstments. 


fladeiDoisfille  de  Janon, 


ter  she  begun  another,  which  has  just  been  Quite  to  the  surprise  of  myself  and  this  good  RKFORMHU  (DUTCH)  CHURCH.  Palmer,  Mr.  James  8.  Fowler  and  Mrs.  Sarah  E. 

co«.plet«l,  .«d  hccordlne  to  her  .ogBeotloo.  g^SiWtX't  f  hTcSSS'.'artKK!  '“““V "  w , 

the  proceeds  going  into  their  treasury  as  a  Ke^^issfo^i^^Tor^^  h 

present  to  their  pastor.  In  liis  eyes  the  gift  The  filial  purpose  that  induced  me  to  leave  the  ed  of  Hollanders.  There  aie  three  special  K.  Aittridge,  Rev.  1 .  A.  Kahleb,  p.uitor  of  8t. 
has  a  triple  value,  as  it  is  of  great  elegance  H  f  H  and  Maboabet  T.'^aughter  of  Hu'^  T.  Al^Nair^" 

and  use,  expresses  the  kindly  feeling  of  his  able  that  when  I  settle  down  to  permanent  work  the  Western  Church— Holland,  Pella,  (Iowa,)  —  _  _  ^  . . . 

most  highly-priaed  fellow-laborers  in  the  it  should  to  over  some  church  nearer  home.  Other-  and  Grand  Rapids.  The  greatest  of  those  is 

0«pel,  .„d  is  .  cherished  .uemerl.l  et  a  «»*'»»''  »“•  '  NOUttS. 

.beautiful  old  age,  sweetly  ripening  for  the  Fraternally  yours,  T.  Dwight  Hunt.  ond,  Pella  third. .  —  — 

better  land  by  forgetfulness  of  self,  when  hu-  avisconsin.  Lutheran.  AUBURN  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY, 

man  nature  Is  most  prone  to  forget  every-  Cactu*  HiU.— We  have  been  enjoying  a  pre-  An  Editorial  Novelty.— The  Lutheran  of  Phil-  iow!*®s\u‘(“nte^can  Ktded  JheretX?L®*T^^^^ 

thing  else,  and  by  supremo  devotion  to  Christ  clous  season  of  Grace  in  this  church.  Nine  adelphia  is  running  a  theological  dictionary  building  for  studenta  is  spacious  and  thoroughly 
andHi8cau.se.  Happy  is  the  pastor  in  whose  persons  were  received  on  profession  of  faith,  through  its  editorial  columns.  This  is  some-  Ind‘a“rTO’m‘for'^9“udyfi»trfre^my 

flock  the  Master  is  so  honored.  Lodi.— A  unanimous  call  has  been  presented  what  of  a  novelty  in  religious  journalism,  library  and  other  facii'itios  are  largo  and 

^  1...  _ _ ....  increasing.  Training  in  the  delivery  of  sermons  is 

NEW  JERSEY.  to  Rev.  Henry  L.  Brown  of  Reedsburg  by  the  From  present  appearances  it  will  make  a  \eij  made  a  specialty. 


Palmer,  Mr.  James  8.  Fowler  and  Mrs.  Sarah  E.  reiwouable.  New  Descriptive 


Catalogue  free  to  all.  Address 

E.  P.  ROE,  Cornwall-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

FIRST  YEARS 


.  _  _  .  .  e/>  Sarc«ssor  and  former  Parbier  of  the  late  Miss  HaincB 

n  Q  W  ^  Respectfully  informs  her  friends  and  the  public  tha 

n  n  I  2  she  will  re-open  her  Boarding  and  Day  School  for 

■  **  **  ■  Young  Ladles  and  Children,  at  No.  10  Qramercy  Park 

of  the  LABUEST  and  on  Thursday,  Sept.  25. 

mnTever 'gro^o  ^n' this  Kindergarten.  Oct.  1. 

le.  New  Descriptive  Mademoiselle  de  Jauoii  will  be  assisted  by  the  same 


corps  of  teachers  who  have  contributed  to  give  the 
school  Its  eftlclency  and  value,  and  she  earnestly  so¬ 
licits  the  continuance  of  the  patronage  so  generously 
bestowed  In  past  years. 


Miolmol  s  (Lutheran)  church,  (lermantown.  Pa.,  -r  a 

and  Maboabet  T.,  daugliter  of  Hugh  T.  McNair.  ^  ^  ^  -jj-  ™  j  ^  j  ^ 

'  ‘  “  FOR 

‘Nottuff*  Day  Schools  and  Juvenile  Classes. 

- -  By  GEORGE  F.  ROOT. 

AUBURN  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY,  .A  well-ordered,  interesting  and  carefully  graded 

The  term  begins  Sept.  3.  The  rate  of  expense  Is  course  of  elementary  lessons,  and  a  generous  supply 
low.  Students  can  be  aided  as  herotolore.  The  new  good  attractive 


-p  .  --y  CIIARLIER  INSTITUTE, 

I  I  I  -p  B  j  .  \  I  W  On  Central  Park,  New  Ytjrk  City, 

V/  XI  VA  A-i  XA.  XI  -t-y  For  Boys  and  Young  Men  front  to  20.  Prepares  them 

FOR  for  all  Colleges,  Scientltlc  Schools,  West  Point,  Naval 

n...  ..J  Academy,  and  Business.  French,  German,  Spanish 

Uav  oCnOO  S  ann  JUVan  O  U  aSSOS.  spoken  and  taught  thoroughly.  New  building  erected 

J  wwMve.v  «  W  W  puriK)9ely-a  model  of  Its  kind.  The  Prospectus  con- 

By  OEOKOE  KOOI.  tains  full  details.  Twenty-fifth  year  will  begin  on  Sep- 

•A  well-ordered.  Interesting  and  carefully  graded  tember  16,  next.  Prof.  ELIE  CHARLIER,  Director. 


NEW  JERSEY.  to  Rev.  Henry  I 

^  gnmwiit. — Rev.  J.  H.  Mcllvalne  has  accept-  church  at  Lodi, 
ed  a  call  to  the  church  of  this  place,  and  has  iowa.  Luther’s  Bible. — It  is  said  that  the  German  GERMAN  THEOLOGICAL  SCHOOL  OP  * 

resigned  the  pastorate  of  the  church  at  Bev-  Waabin^n.  The  call  of  this  church  to  Rev.  committee  who  have  charge  of  the  revision  NEWARK,  N.  J. 

erly.  J.  D.  White  has  been  accepted.  Luther’s  translation  of  the  Bible,  have  The  year  oiwus  on  September  leth.  Pastors  of  our  song 

East  Orange. — Rev.  J.  L.  Danner,  who  re-  Faimeid.  A  taolet  is  to  be  plated  in  the  been  at  work  for  several  years  and  have  not  serve  young  Germans  in  their  chu' dies  or  Sunday-  price 

signed  his  charge  in  this  pleasant  town  three  ehapel  of  Parsons  College,  to  the  memory  of  yet  completed  the  revision  of  Genesis. 

months  ago  on  account  of  ill  health,  and  went  Armstrong,  by  direction  of  Founding  a  Seminary.— The  Luthorische  Her-  Faculty  m  respect  to  them,  care  should  be 

abroad,  has  returned  fully  restored.  He  Is  trustees ,  and  they  liave  also  requested  announces  that  the  Canada  Synod  has  re-  mind,  goox'^fair”abmties,*^a*ud  ilLuh.  Tto  insutu-  66 
again  ready  for  work,  as  his  friends  will  be  his  remains  shall  be  finally  interred  in  a  t^^en  steps  introductory  to  the  found-  Smy  and  ‘J^n“g""coSrse.‘ miriSf  — 

glad  to  know.  His  address  is  East  Orange.  spot  in  tne  uoiiege  campus,  to  bo  iiei carter  t,ig  of  a  Theological  Seminary  in  Canada.  It  theological,  inquiries  answered  Catalogues  win  be 

PENNSYLVANIA.  Selected,  and  held  forever  sacred  for  that  pur-  jg  thought  that  this  is  necessary  for  the  sue-  Charles  e.  Pjesident,^  pj| 


A/a  For  Imitation. 

■*  .Study  or  Nutation. 
"  Kccitatioii. 

wrwIVVwr  “  Special  Uccaslons. 
IN  EVERY  DEPARTMENT 


long  serial. 


W.  J.  BEECHER,  Clerk  of  Faculty.  “  Fil’St  YciirS  ill  f^Olliy-LlVlld 


IOWA. 

e  Waabington. — The  call  of  this  church  to  Rev. 
J.  D.  White  has  been  accepted. 


german  THEOLOGICAL  SCHOOL  OF 
NEWARK,  N.  J. 


Is  far  in  advance  of  any  of  Its  predecossors.  and  out¬ 
strips  all  competitors.  216  pages  In  beautiful  style. 
Be  sure  to  examine  “FIRST  YEARS  IN 


The  year  oiwus  on  September  16th.  Pastors  of  our  SONG  LAND’*  before  you  select  a  book  for 
American  churches  are  particularly  requested  to  ob-  the  Fall  anti  Winter  Session, 
serve  young  Germans  In  their  chu  dies  or  Sunday-  p_.—  jq  ^  exnress 

schools  who  would  be  suitable  candidates  for  the  min-  f  .ro 

Istry  among  the  German  peoi)le,  and  to  commuuicate  ciition*™  leady,  and  sent  free  on  appll- 

wlth  the  Faculty  in  respect  to  them.  Care  should  be  '  i/xirixr  f’lii’ixr’xx  «. 

taken  In  reference  to  spirituality  and  prudence  of  tHyiliv  L/tlLllvUll  ai, 

mind,  good,  fair  abilities,  and  health.  The  Instltu-  66  WEST  Foubth  ST.  I  803  Bkoadwax, 
tlon  has  two  departments :  the  academic,  Including  Cincinnati.  New  York. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Pbilkdelpbia. — The  salary  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  PO®®-  Missouri 

James  B.  Dunn,  who  has  been  called  to  the  ^  Louis. — The  address  of  Rev.  J.  A.  Whita- 

Bethany  church,  has  been  fixed  at  $5,000.  j^gj.  jg  changed  from  Rulia  to  1,019  Hampton- 
Commissioners  from  the  church  were  author-  street  St.  Louis. 


ized  to  prosecute  the  call  before  the  Presby-  p„k,iiie.-TheRev.  A.  McDougallof  Bloom-  ®‘‘thedral  at  Boston,  Lincolnshire,  England, 

tery  of  Boston.  with  the  request  that  they  may  be  placed  in  isth,  at  3  p.  m.  By  order  of  the  FacuHy. 

Rev.  H.  C.  McCook  of  the  Tabernacle  church.  Mental,  Moral,  anil  Natural  Science  in  Park  Trinity  church.  York,  August  18, 1879'.  ,  * 

Philadelphia,  who  hasbeen  absent  nearly  two  College,  Mo.  The  Fall  term  begins  Septem-  To'’®®®®  Soil.  -  Bishop  Huntington  of 


t  this  is  necessary  for  the  sue-  »u  request.  Charles  e.  °|’j  Pj||y  mBH,  ffOIII  30  tO  50  ySafS  Of  < 

UNION  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY.  agB,  cafl  haYB  emplovniEnt  Ifl  Selling 

bSlANl  EFISUDUAL.  The  term  Will  boglii  On  Wednesday,  September  17th.  TAMoltSnn.  D'.kin  , 

ICS. — Rev.  Phillips  Brooks  has  Students  entering  will  meet  the  Faculty  in  the  Presl-  [Hy  UUlOCT  IOaGnin&[  010161  MBn  01  for  the  L 
,  ,  ,  ,  ,  .  ,  ..  dent’s  room.  No.  9  University  Place,  at  10  A.  M.  liii,  *  ■  ®  m  ..  ■  .  entrance,  l 

loltofunooinX  Zto.i!  S'V V.srD  «ii “•"l'*?  “S  salesmsn^  will  after  a  short  .....cp 

st  that  they  may  be  placed  in  I8th,  at3P.  m*  ^y™o*rderof^the*Facuity.'*'^*  experience  be  put  in  charge  of  other  ^OUTH 

“y NewYork.Augustis^isTO.^''''*^'^®’'’®®'''''^^  mcn,  00(1  act  as  managers  of  States. 


LANE  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

This  institution  aims  to  give  thorough  preparation 
for  the  Christian  ministry  Its  advantages  and  equip¬ 
ment  are  unsurpassed  in  the  West;  pleasant  location, 
good  buildings,  largo  library,  and  experienced  teach¬ 
ers.  The  necessary  expenses  are  low,  and  assistance 
Is  afforded  to  those  who  need  It.  The  Faculty  are : 
Rev.  Llewelyn  j.  Evans,  D.D  , 

Professor  of  New  Testament  Greek  and  Exegesis. 
Rev.  EOWABD  D.  MORRIS,  D.D  , 

Professor  of  Systematic  Theology. 

Rev.  ZEPBANiAH  M  Humphrey,  D.D., 
Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  and  Church  Polity. 
Rev.  HENBY  P.  SMITH, 

Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Old  Testament  Blxegesls. 
Rev.  JAMES  Eells,  D.D., 

Professor  of  Sacred  Rhetoric  and  Pastoral  Theology. 

The  session  of  1879-80  opens  Sept.  11,  at  8}  A.  H. 
For  catalogues  or  information,  address  any  of  the 
Professors,  or  simply 

LANE  SEMINARY,  Cincinnati,  O. 


cess  Of  the  Church  in  that  region.  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL.  The  term  will  begin  on  Wednesday,  September  17th. 

Cathedral  Stones. — Rev.  Phillips  Brooks  has  Students  entering  will  meet  the  Faculty  In  the  Presl- 
.  J  ,  ,  ,  ,  .  i  »  _  dent’s  room.  No.  9  University  Place,  at  10  A.  M. 

received  several  lilocks  of  stone  from  tlie  Rooms  win  be  drawn  at  2  P.  M.  of  the  same  day. 
cathedral  at  Boston,  Lincolnshire,  England,  «®Y-  T..  shedd  d.d.,  win  deliver  the  opening 


VASSAR  COLLEGE, 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

For  the  Liberal  Education  of  Women.  Examinations  for 
entrance.  Sept.  17.  Charges  $400  a  year.  Catalogues 
sent  on  application  to  W.  L.  DEAN,  Registrar. 


Not  Tobacco  Soil.  —  Bishop  Huntington  of 


months  in  Colorado  in  the  Interests  of  health  her  23  and  the  new  nrofessor  exnects  to  be  Syracuse,  who  always  spends  his  Summei-s  at  W  YORK  STATE  TEMPERANCE  SOCIETY.  *  ^“1  J  muiiu^uiw  nuiii  itpi^^uu  iw  logue.  H.  K.  trask,  Pr.n. 

J  *1-  J  #  *1.  ..u  ..  oerjd,  ana  cue  new  proiessor  expects  to  oqj  ■  j  i  .  The  annum  meeting  of  this  society  win  be  held  m  $000(1  9  ucor  Riuo  oiro  nvnorianfio  - -  -  —  - 

and  the  study  of  the  honey  ant,  has  re-  qj^  ground  with  his  family.  Hadlej%  Mass.,  and  who  owns  land  theie  that  city  of  Rochester  on  the ’23d  and  24ihof  September.  OwjUUu  d  jSdli  UIVc  dgCy  uaPc 1 161166 j  ^lavkk ACK  (N,  v.)  COLLKOK  AND  H.  R. 

turned  to  his  pastoral  work  in  this  city.  His  irixrw.e  is  rich  and  favorable  for  raising  tobacco.  Every  church  and  temperance  organization  in  the  111  I  Unllnnrl  CnrinrY  ^  INST.  Fits  Boys  and  Gins  for  all  colleges  and 

^  i  J  .  ■  KANSAS.  ....  1  state  Is  Invited  to  sei.d  two  delegak'S.  The  first  ses-  dilU  OCllU  llllOi  Wi  Ji  llOitdnDi  oDlinE-  Business.  Primary.Languages.Art.andMuslcspe- 

vacation  has  been  pleasantly  spent,  and  his  Cheever.— The  church  of  this  place  has  pros-  when  asked  recently  to  raise  that  crop,  said ;  siou  win  be  held  lu  Rev.  Dr.  shaWs  church,  on  Tues-  r  o  ciames.  opens  Sepi.  8th. 

scientific  recreation  successful.  By  the  way,  pered  since  Rev.  W.  R.  Smith  took  charge  of  “  God  made  this  soil  to  yield  something  that  -  kov.  .alonzo  flack,’ Ph.D.,  Pre8id^t._ 

Dr.  McCook’s  recent  work  on  ants-of  ano-  He  began  work  three  mouths  ago.  Twelve  nourish  man  or  beast,  and  without  sit-  -  - MKQ  Q  H  nnfiFMll?  •’‘‘"i”’"  •'«*’ 

ther  8pecles--will  be  found  a  most  valuable  have  become  j®  my  neighbors,  I  choose  uendaiw.  it  m  II  So'^.fh‘?or^?oK!L^Lra^^^^  aWd.ef  PisL^iA¥»’i  JS^uYiildSTen  ^ 

volume  for  all  students  of  our  natural  history,  members  to  tollow  the  Maker’s  plan.  uL  fl  introducing  our  new  book.  Unrivalled  contents,  ail,  »t  47  E,  a  1st  street.  She  will  also  receive 

„  . _ ,  XT  1  •  1  •]  t  NEBRASKA  a  it  a  avi  o-ix  T>-  i  m  n  i.  "k-  “ev.  M.  yu- UA31,  rn^^,  rrosiaent.  fl  Elegantlllustratlons.  Completeoutfltand  territory  Into  her  family  a  limited  number  of  pupils. 

Central  Cbnrcb  — Mrs.  Newkirk,  widow  of  Nebraska.  A  Very  Acceptable  Gift.-Bishop  Tyrrell,  who  special  terms  winiJl  made  $i.  The  new  editions  and  reduced  prices  of  our  stand-  - — — 

the  late  Matthew  Newkirk,  Rev.  J,  H.  Jilonro  Alexandria.— Ten  persons  were  received  to  lately  died  in  Australia,  leit  $1,200,000  to  the  _ _  ’  Agricultural,  -ytrs.  parks’  boarding  and  day  school  re¬ 
pastor,  has  been  engaged  in  teaching  in  the  membership  in  this  church  (Rev.  J.  B.  Vaw-  Eiiiscopal  Church  Missionary  Society,  under  i„g'*thi*’“Fairatlriyci“ck!‘on'Mona^^  are  re^ntwh^LivEagenu^^obf  money in'the’ir  site!  voi^Dg‘’L^iel^re<leivto‘^M  toarderl’^’ For^circulw! 

Sunday-school  of  the  church  over  sixty-three  ter  pastor)  at  its  communion,  Aug.  31st.  The  which  he  has  labored  thirty  years  in  ttiat  the  parlors  of  the  Fourth ’avouuo  church,  wruer  of  warned* tor'*'Fan*and*w?nter^^r^*^*8end^stam™ for  Address  as  above. 


I  pay  my  managers  from  $1,200  to 
$3,000  a  year.  Give  age,  experience, 
and  send  this.  W.  J.  Holland.  Spring- 
field,  Mass. 


SOUTH  JER.SEY  INSTITUTE,  Briiigelon  N.  J. 

For  both  sexes.  College  preparatory.  Institute, 
classical, and  scientiflccourses.  building  brick.  Mod¬ 
ern  Improvements.  Climate  mild,  very  healthy.  In- 
structiou  thorough.  Begins  Sept.  3d.  Send  for  cata¬ 
logue.  H.  K.  TRASK,  Prln. 


CLAVERACK  (N.  V.)  COLLEGE  AND  H.  R. 

INST.  Fits  Boys  and  Girls  for  all  Colleges  and 
Business.  Primary,  Languages,  Art,  and  Music  spe¬ 
cialties.  Ojiens  Sept.  8th. 

Rev.  .ALONZO  FLACK,  Ph.D.,  President. 


le  24th  the  Society  will  bo  addressed  by  delegates  lu  _r*A«w  rttsvwt’CC  aiiO  Tm  conn  a 
.tendance.  Ills  to  be  hoped  that  the  temperance  H  i “ 

eii  of  the  State  will  bo  largely  ropresentod  In  this  fl  mfnv 

.eetiiiir  R«v  M  DIIVHAM  PhD  Prosldent  introducing  OUT  NEW  BOOK.  Unrivalled  coutontH. 

eeimi,.  itev.  ai.  dunuasi  Pn^  presiaent.  fl  Elegant  Illustrations.  Completeoutfltand  territory 

Sneclal  terms  will' be  made  wl’ihhotels  for  de^eaates  editions  and  reduced  prices  of  our  Stand- 

apecial  teims  will  Demaue  Wlinuotelslorueiegaies.  „rd  Illustrab  d.  Rellirlniia  Hlatnrleal  A,rrtenltiiral 


CASH  BUSINESS  $50  TO  $200  A  MISS  S.  0.  DOREMOS  "^sCHo'oirEOR*’^ 

month  for  Agents,  Teachers.  Students  and  Ladles.  YOUNG  LADIEiS  AND  CHILDREN  October 
Introducing  our  NEW  BOOK.  Unrivalled  contents.  ‘Jil,  at  47  E,  aist  Street.  She  will  also  receive 
Elegant  illustrations.  Completeoutfltand  territory  Into  her  family  a  limited  number  of  pupils. 


1  a  vewii-  lYiii  ue  niauo  »Ti  a  uuteto  oL  4,0.  .  ard  IUu8traU:U,  Roliglous,  Historical,  Agricultural, 

The  Pastors’  Association  wiU  hold  Its  first  meet- 


Mrs.  PARKS’  BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL  re¬ 
opens  Sept.  17.  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  Twelve 


consecutive  years.  Some  of  the  scholars  in  Synodical  missionary  was  present,  and  the  country.  He  had  not  returned  to  his  native  ^^PeVorder.****^^**^  ’  ge™  s°‘pAV^N,“to*retary. 

her  class  have  received  instruction  from  tier  occasion  was  one  of  unusual  interest.  land  during  all  that  period.  How  he  came  - . . 

for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century..  -  Beatrice,— Mr.  Hiram  F.  Wliite,  late  of  An-  by  so  large  an  amount  of  money  is  not  told,  Thuroday,'oct.  2d,  p“  ««»»».  on 

South  Cburcb.— The  South  church,  Rev.  Dr.  burn  Seminary,  has  taken  charge  of  this  but  if  is  a  well  known  fact  that  many  of  the  ’  ’  F.  s.  .aicCabe,  stated  Clerk, 


circulars.  E.  B.  'TREAT,  805  Broadway,  New  York. 


PEEKSKILL  (N.Y.)  MILITARY’  ACADEMY. 
Send  for  Illustrated  60-page  circular — 1879. 


WT  A  c:  T  T  - 

„  ►--LX-ijrV.  -ctale  law  school.— Regular  course,  2  years; 

Send  iW  cento  In  jmstage  stamps  for  one  ounce  of  ^  Graduate  course  (for  degree  of  D.  C.  L.)  2  years 
Sewing  Silk,  black  or  colors,  about  800  yards  lu  each  opens  Sept  Mth.  Address 


Pattison  pastor,  is  undergoing  considerable  church.  At  a  late  communion  eight  persons  very  wealthy  in  the  Cliurch  of  England  are  om?.*onFridly!  Ocu^mh^  ^ndtor’circuil?  about  Knittmg  ^  Prof.  Francis  wa'yland.  Now  Haven,  conn. 

Improvement-  The  main  audience  room  is  were  received — six  by  letter  and  two  by  pro-  becoming  more  and  more  interested  in  the  'r.  v.  Milligan,  stated  ciork.  BliAINERD,  ARMSTRONG  &  CO.  ■’I/TIHS  e.  Elizabeth  DANA  reopens  her 

beinu  painted  and  refre&cood.  The  services  fession.  The  congregation  are  rallying  roqnd  cause  of  missions.  The  gift  meets  the  press-  '  469  Broadway,  n.'y.  JM.  English  and  fbench  Boarding  School  for  Young 


Improvement-  The  main  audience  room  is  were  received — six  by  letter  and  two  by  pro-  becoming  more  and  more  interested  in  the  'r.  v.  Milligan,  stated  ciork. 

being  painted  and  refre&cood.  The  services  fession.  The  congregalion  are  rallying  ro^nd  cause  of  missions.  The  gift  meets  the  press-  preJ\®yte»i;n\.;;u*ch? 

during  the  time  occupied  by  these  improve-  their  new  pastor,  and  taking  the  first  steps  ing  needs  of  the  Society,  as  it  ran  in  debt  last  day,  oct.  i6th,  at  7j  p.  M. 

ments  will  be  held  in  the  large  lecture  room  toward  finishing  their  church  building.  When  year  $105,000,  making  its  entire  deficit  the  Mium-sota^re^eto  r^Aibeir^a,  IJ  Wellington,  33  and  34  west  Washington  squar 

in  the  basement  of  the  building.  The  con-  finished,  according  to  present  plans,  it  will  large  sum  of  $144,000.  on  Thursday,  Oct.  9th,  at  7i  p.  M.  one  of  the  finest  and  coolest  locations  in  the  city,  ai 

,,  1.  _ _ _  CHARLES 'rHAYER  Stated  Clerk.  prepared  to  receive  transient  parties  at  $2  per  day,  < 

gregation  is  large,  and  the  Sunday-school  is  be  one  of  the  most  substantial  and  comraodi-  METHODIST.  of  YvisconLi  will  meet  at  Fond  ^  $10  per  week.  'Table  will  be  found  unobjectionable 

also  well  attended.  ous  church  edifices  in  the  State.  A  Large  Increase. — In  1784  the  Metliodist  Lac  on  Thursday,  Oct.  9th,  at  7  p.  m.  The  Miutoteriai  “  .T.,  .  ^7  '7  7  77  7 

DELAWARE.  Ayr  and  Elm  Creek.-Mr.  Fred.  Johnston,  Episcopal  Church  was  organized  with  84  itin-  ‘  . . 


ir.o  V  V  if  J.  ENGLISH  and  FRENCH  Boarding  Sch<»ol  for  YouBg 

_  _  1  Ladies,  MORRISTOWN,  N.  J.,  Sept.  ITth.  Superior  ad- 

vantages  in  all  departments:  large  and  attractive 

Board  and  rooms  in  new  YORK — The  Misses  j^j-ounds.  Terms  for  Board  and  Tuition,  $360  per  an- 
Wellington,  33  and  34  West  W’ashlngtou  Square,  num.  Address  the  Principal. 


METHODIST. 


one  of  the  finest  and  coolest  locations  in  the  city,  are 
prepared  to  receive  transient  parties  at  $2  per  day,  or 


preparea  to  receive  transient  parties  at  n  per  day,  or  ^  •DD-.QTivrpirDTAT  AnAr.x-M'e  _ _ _ 

$10  per  week.  'Table  will  be  found  unobjectionable.  DLAIR  PRESBYTEBIAL  ACADEMY  for  young  per- 

___  __  _ _  _ J_>  sons  of  both  sexes,  will  reopen  on  Wednesday, 

.  A  .  AW  ,  ,  September  3d.  Young  men  are  prepared  by  careful 

A  GENTLEMAN  Of  good  business  qualifications,  qnq  thorough  instruction  for  college,  or  for  business, 
.lA.  pleasing  address,  40  years  of  age,  would  like  em-  ^nd  advanced  studies  are  offered  to  young  ladies. 


.Odessa. — Rev.  W.  V.  Louderbauch  accents  late  of  Union  Semlnarv  has  taken  char<'e  of  ®rant  preachers  and  14,988  members.  At  the  ploymentwherohonosty  and  faithfulness  will  receive  xhe  government  is  mild,  but  effleient.  The  building 

..  ..  .  ^  ■  i^uuueiuaugn  accepuj  laie  OI  union  seminarj,  nas  laxen  cnar^L  OI  _ C  _ _  _  Xhe  Vresb.vtery  of  CayuKU  win  nold  its  next  hair  compensation.  Unexceptionable  references.  suonlled  with  pure  water,  and  heated  by  steam  : 


the  call  to  the  Drawyers  church  at  Odessa,  this  field,  south  of  Hastings,  on  the  Republi-  ®lose  of  1878,  those  numbers  had  increased  to  stated  meeUng  at  Aurora,  on  Tuesday,  sept. -isd,  at  2  Address  A.  a  it,',  care 

Delaware.  ’  can  Valley  Railroad.  Rev.  J.  Fleming,  pop-  itinerant  preachers  and  1,098,282  mem-  CHARLES  H.awley,  Stated  clerk.  -  - 

•  MARYLAND.  ,  ,  ,  Bora  The  Presbytery  of  Columbus  will  meet  In  the  M _ _  _ _ 

ularly  known  a.S  Father  Fleming,  pioneer-  Presbyterian  church.  Darby,  Pickaway  county,  on  Ul^niUll  U 

Baltimore.— Preparations  have  already  been  this  field,  and  now  resides  with  his  The  Spring  Conferences.— The  Minutes  of  the  Ycfrci^Vme'  vIm  E  AiooRE^statod  Clerk  Dl  U  If  II  Dl  U  lllul 

made  to  commence  the  building  of  a  chapel  family  in  Ayr,  where  he  has  just  built,  for  Spring  Conferences  have  just  been  published. 

at  Boundary  avenue,  for  the  new  organization  tj,a  ugg  of  church,  a  ntt^end  Bb^Ious  Thirty -six  Conferences  are  reported.  The  Ha«imond*N.‘'Y!,  on  Tuesday, ^itopf'soSi.'at  7j”p**m.  Wall  Street,  New  York, 

In  the  northeastern  portion  of  the  city.  hall,  24x4(5  reeirbii  the  grouna  Sd«>f.  “FliHll'l'  ’WtifW.jiu  s-nttuu  t  irtwYmroie-Tsmt  f/iuPWFWiigia,  "  ~  xAnna  aAaixMBM-  at. toa  ulmua.  — '-»ii  uhentovit  »t.,  F 

Tome  Street. — This  church  has  greatly  flour-  Fleming’s  “bow  still  abides  in  strength,”  784, 4’26 -increase,  2, 77G;  Sunday-school  schol-  ceotxe  JuTrlohes  *on 'r’uesday  *topt*  mu  «(>  St  t 

Ished  under  the  ministry  of  Rev.  J.  Wynne  after  more  than  forty  years  of  service,  and  ars,  092,457 — increase,  14,800.  There  was  an  ’  epher  w’itakeu,  stated  Clerk.  ’ 

Jones,  who  commenced  his  work  a  little  more  he  still  preaches  in  neighboring  churches,  increase  of  $2,227  in  the  collections  of  the  Tiu' Presbytery  €>f  Carlisle  win  meet  in  semi-  issue,  against  cash  depos'ted,  or  t 


Address  A.  H.  B.,  care  N.  Y.  Evangelist. 


The  Presbytery  of  Columbus  will  meet  in  the 
Presbyterian  'church.  Darby,  Pickaway  county,  on 
'Tuesday,  Oct.  7tb,  at  2J  P.  M.  Members  will  be  met 


Brown  Brothers  &  Co., 


--  A..  -  JAIXBA  aAMXMBB.  Statort  UUaafIa.. 

I  The  Presbytery  of  Long  Island  will  meet  lu 
Centre  Jlorlches,  on  'Tuesday,  Sei,t.  30th,  at  2J  P.  M. 

EPHER  WITAKEU,  Stated  Clerk. 


•11  ClioAlnvit  tSt.,  PhUadelphla, 

«(>  State  Street,  Boston, 


Jones,  who  commenced  his  work  a  little  more  he  still  preaches  in  neighboring  churches,  increase  of  $2,227  in  the  collections  of  the  The  Presbytery  of  Carlisle  win  meet  in  semi-  issue,  against  cash  depos'ted,  or  satisfactory  guarau- 
.  ,eur  Ago.  A,Awd.>-s.,AcelhoS.b.  somotlm.s  twice  .  aa.v,  bring, lottl.  trult  Wom.n-s  Foreign  M,n»,o„.,ry  Soeloty,  n  SS,r-ft.£7Kf. 


kath-school  and  its  friends  had  a  most  enjoy-  in  old  ago.” 
able  meeting,  at  which  the  inner  as  well  as  i 

the  outer  mau  was  greatly  refreshed.  Phoenix,  Ai 


THE  TERRITORIES. 


small  Increiiso  in  the  collections  for  the 
Church  E.xtcnsion  Society,  and  for  the  Ainer- 


WM.  A.  WEST,  stated  Clerk. 


The  Presbytery  of  Nortli  River  will  hold  Us  world. 


dollars  for  use  In  the  United  States  and  adjacent  coun¬ 
tries,  and  in  Pounds  Sterling  for  use  lu  any  part  of  the 


Is  supplied  with  pure  water,  and  heated  by  steam ; 
the  sltuatiou  beautiful  and  healthful.  Terms  mod 
erate.  H.  D.  GREGORY,  A.M,.  Ph.D.,  Principal. 
Blalrstown,  N.  J. 

PROF.  OTTO  VON  BELOW  receives  at  his 
country  home  a  small  class  of  young  men  and 
boys,  and  prepares  them  privately  for  college.  Long 
successful  exiierience  and  best  of  references.  For 
particulars,  address  Box  66,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  V. 

TEMPLE  GBOVE  LADIES’  ShSaM 

SARATOGA  .SPRINGS,  N.  Y. 

The  next  year  begins  Sept.  16.  Send  for  catalogue. 

CHARLES  P.  DOWD,  A  M.,  Principal. 

MAPLEWGOO  INSTITUrr^ 

Long  and  wldeiy  known  for  thorough  instruction,  and 


Phoenix,  Ariiona.-Rev.  William  Meyer  or-  icau  Bible  Society.  In  other  collections  Sct““6th.”?3?P.  M^  These  credits,  bearing  the  signature  of  the  hold  rare^beauty^and^s^ambrl^^^ 


OHIO.  ganized  a  church  on  the  lOtli  of  August  with  there  was  a  decrease ;  that  of  the  Missionary  Clerk 

4  Tomngstown. — Rev.  S.  G.  Hair  has  accepted  eight  members,  five  iiy  letter  and  three  on  collections  amounting  to  $16,995.  ™  ^  ^ 

r  o  >  J  Synod  of  Columbus  will  meet  at  Jit.  Ve 

a  call  to  this  church.  His  former  address  profession  of  faith.  Two  elders  were  ordain-  The  Bible  as  Moral  Philosophy. _ Bishop  Wiley  non,  Ohio,  on  Friday,  Oct.  i7th.  at  7  p.  M. 

was  Alliance  of  the  same  State  m*’  ic  <14^1...,  hic,  •<  i,r.id  g„ii„  — ,  .,»ai - , . i__,i a,  1..  .1.  p.  SAi ford,  suted  ciork. 


ed.  Mr.  Meyer  is  doing  his  best  to  “  hold  tells  of  a  school  of  three  hundred  students  in 


ev.  Francis  B.  Wheeler,  D.D.,  the  moderator.  er,  afford  a  ready  means  of  IdontlUcatlou,  and  the 

JEREMIAH  T.  WILLIAMS,  Stated  Clerk.  amounts  for  which  they  are  Issued  can  bo  availed  of 

The  Synod  of  Columbus  will  meet  at  Jit.  Ver-  from  time  to  time,  wherever  he  may  be,  In  sums  to 
m,  Ohio,  on  Friday,  Oct.  17th,  at  7  P.  M.  meet  the  requirements  of  the  traveller. 


Rev.  C.  V.  SPEAR  and  B.  E.  AVERY,  Principals. 

WELLS  COLLEGE  FOB  YOUNG  LADIES, 
AURORA,  CAYUGA  LAKE,  N.  Y. 

FULL  COLLEGIATE,  ACADEMIC,  AND  SPECIAL 


Madisonville. — At  a  church  meeting  two  the  fort  ”  in  that  new  and  godless  Held, 
weeks  ago,  moderated  by  Rev.  W.  H.  James,  united  Presbyterian. 


coniicction  with  the  Methodist  mission  in  Ja-  city,  Kan.,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  30th,  at  7  p  M. 


’  Application  for  credits  may  be  made  to  either  of  the  COURSES.  Superior  instruction  In  music.  Location 

The  Presbytery  of  Topeka  will  meet  in  Junction  above  houses  direct,  or  through  any  respectable  bank  unsurpassed  for  beauty,  healthful  ness,  and  reflue- 


It  was  desired  to  introduce  moral  phl- 


,  Rev.  Clarence  E.  Hills  of  Crawfordsville.Ind.,  Westminster  Catechism. — More  children  and  losophy.  “  Wliat  is  moral  philosophy’?” 


W’M.  N.  PAGE,  stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Geneva  will  meet  In  Cauoga, 
on  Tuesday,  Sept.  i6th,  at  7J  P.  M.  Carriages  to  cou- 


I  .k....  It.  (h.. ...... ment.  Buildings  elegant.  A  home  where  parents 

I  or  Danger  in  ine  country.  may  with  confidence  Intrust  their  daughters.  Terms 

-  moderate.  Session  begins  Sopt.  10,  1879.  Send  for 

THEY  ALSO  ISSUE  COMMERCIAL  CREDI'fS,  MAKE  catalogue  E.  S.  FRISBEE,  D.D.,  President. 


received  a  call  to  this  church.  Mr.  Hillsgrad-  adults,  it  is  stated,  are  now  studying  the  asked  the  lieathen.  “  It  is  the  science  of  do-  v«y  members  over,  will  meet  the  5: 00  p.  M.  train  at  CABLE  transfers  of  money  bE'tween  this  ri  ■imi  miiir*  nm  ■  i*nr 
uated  with  the  last  class  at  Lane  Seminary.  Westminster  Catechism  than  at  any  previous  ing  right,  and  of  doing  wrong,”  said  the  na-  Seneca  Fails.  B.  m.  goldsmith,  stated  ciork.  country  and  England,  and  draw  bills  of  tl  M  QA  ttM  AI  t  HnN  LHC 

...  .  » _ _ _ 1 . 4....  ....Ill  ...oot  nu  oitPAT’ nniTATV  A’vn  rnPT.Avn  tefciimin  •  toiiinbb  wwbkkwki 


INDIANA.  time.  One  church  in  Philadelphia  has  two  tlve  local  preacher,  “  and  the  best  book  ot  in-  •vfiidgoJ.’^yV^Tuesday.’so^^^^^^^^ 

^  CoUhx. — Bev.  F.  A.  Shearer,  D.D. ,  formerly  sessions  of  Sunday-school  each  Sabbath,  one  struction  is  the  Cliristian’s  Bible.”  “  Oli,  ’  w.  H.  sawtelle,  statod  cie 

of  West  Liberty,  Iowa,  has  entered  upon  his  of  them  entirely  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  well,  then  we  must  have  that,”  said  the  hoa-  The  P 

work  here.  Catechism.  tlien,  and  he  went  at  once  and  purchased  for-  *JJ^*ath’- 

Jowler. — At  two  communion  services  held  Statistics. — The  latest  statistics  give  10  Uy  Bibles  with  which  to  teach  moral  philoso-  « 2  p.  m 

during  the  month  of  August,  in  the  churches  synods,  58  Presbyteries,  and  further :  Minis-  ‘®  l^ishop  Wiley  said  he  did  P 

of  Fowler  and  Benton  (Bev.  D.  R.  Love  pas-  ters  without  charge,  185 ;  total  ministers,  G75 ;  **®*'  anything  like  tills  in  the  history  1979  j 

tor),  seventeen  persons  were  received,  mostly  licentiates,  53;  students,  63;  congregations,  the  world.  The  Pi 

.iSr&A  I.  J S9 X  •  C^lUTCll  ( 

heads  of  families,  and  on  profession  of  faith.  798;  unorganized  stations,  65;  communicants,  «  ^  .  churuh'i 

T  XI  -41  XU  n#4  1 -1  fY/Y /jiYfY  J  J  1  1  «  J  •  PTeediixen  8  InstitutCB. — The  Home  Mission 

In  connection  with  these  services  nfteeu  e4\u»  80,692 ;  added  by  profession  during  the  year,  ^  ,  ,  ,  .  «  i  .  •*  .*  .  »  aiieswe 

,  u  4-  ^  J  u  w-ii  X  o  rrn-  ^  Society  havG  oiglit  Freedmen  s  Institutes  in  going  no 

dren  were  baptized.  4,220;  by  cerliticate,  3,79o;  decrease,  6,8G<>;  ^  ,  also  the  i 

,  ^  .Y  r-fT  J  w  o  u  the  Southern  States,  and  the  whole  number  Membc 

ILLIKOIS.  baptisms-infants,  3,5b7;  adults,  619;  Sab-  . „  v  uai  . 


llien  md  lie  wont  at  onco  nid  niirfbasnrl  fnr  Oroston,  Iowa,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  ’iJd,  at  7J  P.  M. 
uien,  ana  iie  \\enL  at  onco  ana  purcuasea  lor  sabioath-school  institute  will  bo  holil  on  the  same  < 


The  UreKbytery  of  Biiiglianitoii  will  meet  in  1  EXCHANGE  ON  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IREliAND. 


The  Presbytery  of  Couiieil  Itlulfs  will  meet  in 


Uiiisii,  a.ivi  lie  »ciit  uui;u  aiiu  lui-  sabbath-school  Institute  will  bo  hoia  on  the  same  day 

ty  Bibles  with  wliich  to  teach  moral  philoso-  at2P.  M.  Samuel  l.  mcafee,  stated  cierk. 
phy  in  his  school.  Bishop  Wiley  said  ho  did  The  Presbytery  of  Fort  Dodge  will  meet  in  the 
not  know  of  anything  like  this  m  the  history  197^^  at  7.30  p.  M.  w.  g.  hillman,  s.  c 

of  the  world.  presbytery  of  Erie  will  meet  at  W'estmiuster 

BAPTIST*  church,  on  Tuesday,  Sopt.  23d,  1879,  at  7  P.  M.  The 

t'Iyxy  Tir5««<^.Y  chuTch  Is  ou  iho  Etie  aud  PlUsburgh  rallroad,  Uvc 

Freedxuen  8  IxistitatCB. — Ihc  Home  Mission  i»naa  wnat  Af  PriA  nn  thp  dav  of  uie  train 


I  connection  with  these  services  fifteen  dill-  80,692  ;  added  by  profession  during  the  year,  -ixtn  1  jt  iax  1  aUea  west  or  Erie,  on  the  day  ot  mt.eiinfe,  the  train 

....  4  ay^zy  1-  •«  X  o  rrrj-  ^  ^  Socicty  havc  oiglit  Freedmens  Institutes  in  going  north  in  the  atternoon  will  stop  at  the  church; 

•en  were  baptized.  4,220;  by  certificate,  3,79o;  decrease,  6,8G<>;  ^  ,  also  the  train  leaving  Erie  at  4  o^ciock  going  south. 

iLiAKOls.  baptisms-infants,  3,557;  adults,  619;  Sab-  States  and  the  whole  number  Mem^rs  expectmg  to 

.  1.  ’  J.  u  rr  CA.7  of  students  in  them  the  past  year  was  1,041 ;  *^"‘* *° 

church  (cels  grctly  encom-  b.th^chool.  KG  i  offlcerc and  touchers  7,047 ;  j.o„„g'„o„:„d  316  joui.g  a 


PHELPS,  STOKES  &  CO. 

46  Wall  Street,  New  York. 

I  mmuh  DliUKSTIC  A.\D  FOKEiGH  BA.\kERS. 

ISSUE  TRAVELLERS’  CREDITS  AND 
CIRCULAR  NOTES 
ON  THE  UNION  BANK  OF  LONDON, 
AVAILABLE  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD 
Draw  Hills  on  London. 

Reckitt’s  Paris  Blue. 


Under  Care  of  the  Synod  of  Geneva. 

This  is  In  all  respects  a  College  of  the  first  rank  for 
the  higher  education  of  women.  All  Its  accommoda¬ 
tions  and  appliances  are  superior,  and  it  has  sufficient 
endowment  to  afford  the  best  advantages  at  very  mod¬ 
erate  expense.  Next  session  opens  Sept.  10th.  Send 
for  a  catalogue  to  Miss  A.  M.  BRONSON,  Secretary,  or 
address  Bev,  A.  W.  COWLES,  D.D.,  President. 

PENNSYLVANIA  MILiTARY  ACADEMY 

CHKSTBR,  PA.  Dpeiis  Sept.  10th. 

Thorough  Instruction  In  Civil  Engineering,  Chemis¬ 
try,  the  Classics  and  English.  Degrees  conferred. 

For  Circulars,  apply  to 

COL.  THEO.  HYATT.  I^esident. 


8.  J.  M.  EATON,  Stated  Clerk. 


awed  bv  IdiMwitifTS  rpcftivftd  diirinw  thp  tiahI  scholars,  63,467.  The  Contributions  to  Church  L  ^  ^  The  Presbytery  of  Buffalo  win  hold  a  stated 

agea  ny  blessings  receivea  aunng  me  past  ,  ’  ,  women.  For  the  year  1873-4  the  whole  num-  neetiug  at  Jamestown,  on  Monday,  Sept. ’29,  1879,  at 

year.  There  has  been  a  good  number  of  ad-  support  and  benevolence  were  as  follows,  ^er  was  670,  and  there  has  been  a  steady  ad-  ’iP-M-  ‘^'‘'’■^^.Vmothy^StiSan^ 
dltlons;  more  are  inquiring  the  way  of  life;  Foreign  Missions,  ^b. ’290;  Home  Mission^  vance  from  vear  to  vear.  It  is  not  oosLlc  ..  .  I 


“We  have  this  day  appointed  Messrs.  Thomas 

Leeming  &  Co.  Sole  .Vgento  for  our  goods  In  the  nCCIUIMC  IMQTITIITF  YOUNG  LADIES, 

United  States.  Reckitt  &  Sons,  Limited  UOOIIllllU  IIIOIIIUIL  Sing  Smg,  N.  Y.,  will 

“  Hull,  May  1,  1879.  Fkancis  Reckitt,  Director.”  reopen  Sept.  17th.  Auciout  au<l  Modem  Languages, 

_  Painting,  Music,  and  the  Sciences,  with  Laboratory 

Having  just  received  a  consignment  of  the  above  and  Apparatus.  Rev.  C.  D.  RICE,  Principal. 


„  '  _ V„nA‘.'Ai _ $27  865-  Freodnien’s  Missions  $7  542  06-  *-0  year-  It  is  not  possible  xhe  Presbytery  of  Columbia  will  hold  its  next  It  to  Laundries  and  Private  Families  as  superior  In 

a  parsonage  has  been  built ,  the  membership  >  ’  -..-je  tui’a.'  a-ii>  ’  that  this  sort  of  work  can  go  on  among  the  slated  meeting  in  the  Presbyterian  church  of  Valatle,  the  following  iwluts,  viz :  Great  strength,  exceeding 

in  active  and  Ihe  attendaivee  on  all  the  sor-  Church  Extension,  $13,746;  Education,  $16,-  „  .  -au  a  u  •  a  o»  Tuesday.  Sent.  16th,  at  3  P.  M.  beauty  of  tint,  great  economy  in  use.  It  cannot  rot 

IS  active,  ana  me  anenaa^e  on  ail  me  ser  si  ovn-  Fund  Southern  Freedmen  without  having  a  great  geo.  w.  warneb,  stated  Clerk,  or  injure  the  linen.  An  ounce  square  sent  to  any  ad- 

vices  increasing.  Contributions  have  been  -‘•‘O,  puoiitaiion,  4>i,z«u,  Asseniuiy  runu,  au„  i  i  pu  j  .j  i  dress  on  receipt  of  a  iive-Lcut  stamp.  Give  it  a  trial. 

J  A  11  41.  »  .1  A1..4  4.0  $1  349-  Afinistprial  Relief  $2  475’  General  “PO"  social  ana  unriSUan  eievd-  The  Presbytery  of  Roebester  win  hold  its  next  Liberal  terms  to  the  trade, 

made  to  all  the  Boards,  the  pews  have  rented  ’  ’  *.  .jf,,-,,  r,  i  ’i  ’  tion  of  the  whole  colored  race.  stated  meeting  at  Livonia,  on  Monday,  sopt.  i5th,  at  7  q>TTOR  T  FFTVTT’WfJ- *■  m 

at  liberal  rates,  and  the  salarv  has  been  paid  oontributions,  $37, 1‘24;  Salary  by  congrega-  .  ...  *‘’M’  levi  p.aksons,  stated  clerk.  IMOS.  LEEMING  S  CO., 

fullv  and  Dromntlv.  '  tions.  $435,961;  Congregational  expenses.  Summer  Baptist  Resort .  “A  company  of  Bap-  The  Presbytery  of  .Morris  and  Orange  win _ _  18  College  Place,  N.  Y.  city, 

^  ^  r  J  *  A  f  ictf.  (FAnf lotYisJT)  liairo  rjiit*/>ljoe4xH  'PrkiinH  Ta1osi«l  nwsAA*  «4  'Dnsxsrnnaswr  r^n  'ruAadoA'  QAttt  lAfh  of.  IHl 


X1IU.WXX1X  n4ix.xjjxfa4v,  \,/to4 n..  unequalJocl  WASHING  BLUE,  WO cau  coiittdeully Offer 

The  Presbytery  of  Columbia  will  hold  Its  next  It  to  Laundries  and  Private  Families  as  superior  in 


os  Tuesday,  Sept.  16th,  at  3  P.  M. 

GEO.  W.  WARNEB,  Stated  Clerk. 


It  to  Laundries  and  Private  Families  08  superior  In  T  OCU.ST  HILL  .SEMINARY,  Darien  Conn  pre- 
the  following  iwluts,  viz :  Great  strength,  exceeding  ±j  pares  girls  for  Smlt  i ,  Vassar,  Holyoke’  and  Welle- 
boautyof  tint,  great  economy  in  use.  It  cannot  rot  sley.or  graduates;  board  $260.  Circulars  at  Scribner’s 
or  Injure  the  linen.  An  ounce  square  sent  to  any  ad- - - - 


Summer  Baptist  Resort. — “A  company  of  Bap- 


Alton. — Dr.  A-  T-  Norton,  of  this  place,  has 
in  press  a  book  on  the  Presbyterianism  of  II- 


«9n7  R7«-  Totni  TtYirmid  <«:7«7  510  •  A  vor-nro  tist  gentlemen  have  purchased  Round  Island,  meet  at  Parsippaiiy,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  16th,  at  lOJ 
total  amount,,  Average  |  ^  .  „.  . IXM.  Conveyances  to  take  members  to  Parsippany  I 


dress  on  receipt  of  a  live-rent  stamp.  Give  It  a  trial. 
The  Presbytery  of  Rocliester  will  hold  Its  next  Liberal  terms  to  the  tra<le. 
slated  meeting  at  Livonia,  on  Jlonday,  Sopt.  15tb,  at  7  wiTTAfl  t  ■FvnorTTtm  jfr 

P.M.  LEVI  PARSONS,  Stated  Clerk.  IMOH.  LEEMINU^  «  CO., 

1..A  n  .  A  «•  »«  I  1  A«  —111  18  College  Place,  N.  Y.  City. 

The  Prcsbyter.v  of  Morris  and  Orange  will _ _ _  _ _ _ ^  _ 

RARE  ENGRAVINGS 


per  member,  $10.35 ;  Salary  by  Assembly,  ***  I^it'vrence  River,  and  will  place  it  ,^11  be  in  waiting  at  Morris  Plains  on  tiio  arrival  of 


RYE  SEMINARY, 

RYE,  N.  Y.  A  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES  For 
particulars,  ad.lress  Mrs.  8.  J.  LIFE. 

Education  for  Preedmen. 


A„  r — - - -  $.14  ftp, q.  Arrpnrnrre  atlarv  of  nastors  £89‘1  •  at  the  dispo-sal  of  the  Baptist  denomination  the  morning  trains  at  that  place  at  9  a.  M.  -  - - -  ......  , 

iinois.  The  volume  will  contajm  650  pages  of  Sttributtrs  W  SuX  ’  of  th®  Uoit®^  States  and  Canada,  to  hold  in-  ETCHINGS  ti  i  t 

closelv  nrinted  matter  Dr  Nodlon  has  be-  txmtnbutions  by  ounday  scnoois,  a„,.„„ai„„„,  «  as  x>  it  1  i  *'•»«  Presbytery  of  Newark  win  meet  in  the  LIV  rilrxvxn.  This  institution  is  no  longer  an  experiment.  Its 

J  **  .  ■  J  ,  .  A  CONGREGATIONAL  tcmational  Summer  meetings.  Round  Island  Cmtral  Presbyterian  church,  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  7th,  at  FREDP'RICK  KFPPFI  of  Loudon  and  343  fi***“B  Important  Iiositions  In 

stowed  great  labor  in  arranging  and  elaborat-  CONGREGATIO  L.  Is  one  of  the  famous  Thousand—re-illv  1  800  lOA.  M.  WJI.  T.  Findley,  stated  Clerk.  PKEUBiK^K  KEII  el  .  r  Loudon,  and  343  this  country  ami  in  Africa.  They  are  welcomed  by 

J  I  Vi.™  KiAoiUi,  i.i,„  OT4.  The  Bkcrifice. — Dr.  Alden  said  a  few  days  ago  ‘S  0“®  01  tne  lamous  inousana  really  1,»UU  Broadway,  New  York,  invites  the  attention  of  all  the  guardians  of  public  instruction  in  ail  the  southern 

ing  material,  and  few  or  none  beside  him  are  roilived  Hint  it  cost  soinethiiif?  to  to  —Islands  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  It  contains  The  PresbyteiT  of  tohlgh  will  me^  in  tho  who  are  interested  in  Engravings  to  his  large  and  fine  States.  Dr.  McCosh  says;  “Lincoln  University  has 

an  well  nhiA  Ia  nnonk  nneiimtelv  on  thiq  inter-  that  he  roalizca  lliat  it  COSl  SOmetniUg  lO  DC  a  ,  ,  ,  ,  Mountain  church,  Delaware  W  ater  Gap,  on  Tuesday,  ,  ..  ,  .  many  and  poworlul  claims  on  the  Christian  nubile ’• 

SO  well  able  to  sp^nak  Mcuratelj  on  this  inter  j  j  after  sitting  down  one  evening  150  acres  of  beautiful  sun  and  shade  land,  8«pt.  I6th,  at  3  P.  M.  Sessional  narratives  should  be  collection,  it  constots  of  early  and  scarce  impressions  Goo.  H.  Stuart  of  Philadelphia,  says:  “It  oni^yneeis 

“0  Or.S  Mia.  CiaT,„d  a?  wjtb  eh.iMlag  Island  scenery  on  eveiysldo.  r  rji'ar 

IZ  Zi  — tll.CeSf;  “(hta  th,  Mas...  whose  son  pcs  .0  Turkey.  “i  .T,r:  'rn”nr  T  '“T  .“'ASSSS 

bounds  ol  the  Synod  of  Illinois  So«a,  where  Pstent,.  however,  aeqn.esce  eheerfnll,  been  begmn - -  .£:,SrS 

_ _ »tS1I  in  nis  aeCLSlOn.  _  M.  i*.  yUlt/H.  Siaiea  Uieric.  •  £?ifG4  or  lAiraniftR  TnA.u  a/ldrttOfl 


ETi’HINGS. 


L-NCOLH  UNIVERSITY, 

CHPaSTER  county,  pa. 

This  Institution  is  no  longer  an  experiment,  its 


FREDERICK  KEPPEL  «f  London,  and  343  fbTcfmutrTamr^^^^^  Tto^V&^ed*  iy 

Broadway,  New  Y’ork,  Invites  the  attention  of  ail  the  guanlians  of  public  Instruction  in  all  tlie  Southern 


ters  and  communities,  especially  within  the  ,j,hese  parents  however  acquiesce  cheerfully  been  begun.”  The  Presbytery  of  Lansing  win  hold  its  semi- 

bounds  of  the  Synod  of  Illinois  South,  where  parents,  nowever,  acquiesce  cneenuiiy  _ ^ meeting  at  Marshall,  on  ruesday,  Sciu.  leth, 

he  has  so  long  labored  with  success  will  com-  ‘**  ^is  decision.  p.  m.  c.  p.  quick,  stated  Clerk, 

he  lias  so  long  labored  wltn  success,  will  com  C  PAorrrorwafioooUaf  The  Presbytery  of  Hudson  win  hold  its  next 

mend  the  volume  to  all  discriminating  read-  Andover  Seminary.  The  Congregationalist  stated  meeting  in  the  Goodwin  church,  on  Monday, 

era.  says  that  this  school  of  the  prophets  opened  .  Mebbiam— At  his  residence  in  Atlanta,  Qa.,  on  8«pt.  I5th,  at  7}  P.  M.  Session  records  reviewed. 

Chicago.— At  a  meeting  of  the  Chicago  Pres-  an  unusual  attendance,  the  largest  for  Friday,  August  29th,  1879,  of  pheumonia,  A.  B.  Presbytery  of  lowa  win  meet  at  Middie- 

bytery  on  Monday  of  last  week,  convened  to  many  years,  although  the  exercises  of  the  Merbiam,  formerly  of  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  aged  72  to*„,  on  Tuesday,  Sept  2M.  at  7^  pm 

_ rri _  years.  H.  B.  knight,  stated  Clerk. 

eonsiderthecallof  the  Jefferson  Park  church  special  course  are  discontinued.  Prof.  Thay-  ^  ^he  correspondent  who  sends  the  noUco  of  this  *■»•«  Presbytery  of  Dayton  will  meet  in  the 

to  Dr  F  L  Patton  Rev  E  C  Oggel  of  Kan-  ®r  resumes  his  full  work  in  the  Seminary,  u  church  of  Gettysburgh,  Darke  county,  on  Tuesday, 

K)  Dr.  r.  u.  x-avkuu,  xve>.  r..  u.  Dggei  ui  n.au  ,  .  ,  ,  a-  n  i  j  au  death,  adds  that  Mr.  Uernam  has  been  a  sub-  Sflpt.  33d  at31P  M 

kakee,  objected  to  placing  the  call  in  the  which  he  was  partially  released  the  g^j^ber  to  The  Evanoeubt  lor  more  than  forty  w.  w.  colmeby,  stated  Clerk. 


W.  W.  COLMEBY,  Statod  Clerk. 


Schools  and  Colleges. 

PARK  institute, 

Bye,  Westchester  County,  New  York. 

A  Day  and  Boarding  School  for  Boys,  from  ten  to 
eighteen  years  of  age;  having  a  single  course  of  In¬ 
struction,  designed  to  give  both  a  mastery  of  the  corn- 


hands  of  Prof.  Patton,  on  the  ground  that  his  past  two  years  in  order  that  he  might  push  U  g^^^g  j^g  jgg^g  y^^g  gj  the  Presbytery  of  Neo.sho  win  meet  at  Chero-  branches  and  a  thorough  preparation 

whole  time  and  ability  were  already  pledged  forward  his  New  Testament  Lexicon.  Prof,  his  first  subscription  he  was  a  resident  of  Oswego,  *’ *°"’’ **”  ^CHAS.^K^cCREEBY.^Stotto  Clerk.  ^Tto  ^Ming  pupils  live  in  the  Principal’s  family. 


gifts  or  legacies,  may  address 

Rev.  J.  CHESTER,  Agent,  Cincinnati,  0.;  or. 
Rev.  ED.  WEBB,  ^nanclal  Secretary, 

Oxford,  Chester  county.  Pa. 

CHESTNUT  STREET  SEMINARY. 

Miss  Bunney  and  Miss  Dillaye,  Principals. 
The  Thirtieth  year  will  open  September  17th,  at  1616 
Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

OBERLIN  COLLE^ 

Theological,  Collegiate,  and  Preparatory  Depart- 


to  the  Chair  of  Theology  in  the  Seminary.  Mead  will  not  return  from  Europe  for  a  few  N.  Y.,  where  for  over  thirty  years  he  was  a  prom-  The  Presbytery  of  Mattnon  stands  adjourned  ments  pecuve  studies.  Admits  both  sexes  No  saloon 

This  brought  out  a  discussion  of  that  ques-  weeks,  and  meanwhile  Rev.  Selah  Merrill,  inent  and  much  respected  business  man.  In  1867  ^“‘‘TE^RY'TATioCK,  Principal.  rnd^“TuUir,?na;Lto^^^^^^ 

tlon.  It  was  claimed  that  the  pastoral  rela-  D-D-,  will  start  the  Juniors  in  Hebrew.  Mr.  he  moved  to  Atlanta  Ga.^horo  he  has  since  re-  Presbytery  of  Lackawanna  win  hold  its  ^ir^OLLEOIATE  srunni  ’  wintc°r"lerirD:c“3®“For 

U,n  1.  oo...otl.n  with  the  thcoloslc.l  pr^  St™,rt  Phelps  Is  provlsle„.llj  giving  his  7^7  Titl.w"  an'nSrS.AS”.;?;  JT”  *'  •  '■  >•  T.’  SSr'””*"’ 

fessorship,  was  the  rule  rather  than  the  ex-  ther  s  lectures  in  Homiletics.  The  treasurer,  ®*  ^  >  *  ®  *“«»•>  the  First  ^  p  ^  ^  ^  oberlin  conseSTItory  of  music. 

ception  in  the  American  Presbyterian  church-  y.  Taylor,  has  so  far  recovered  from  his  re-  meets  at  Somerset,  (Late  79  west  52d  street,)  Under  the  College  management.  First-ciass  teachers. 

es,  and  that  a  theological  chair  loses  nothing  cent  illness  as  to  attend  to  his  duties,  and  all  HuMEs-At  Bellefonte,  Pa.,  on  August  25th,  1879,  P  ■  •  ^  p  stated  clerk.  f ^ete“e5.‘°L  fhl^lXmudenw  oterUnTSM'u" 


THE  COLLEGIATE  SCHOOL. 

[Founded  a.  D.  1820.] 

lOBOureuiii,  W»a  mo  AUIO  .chAuci  uuot.  A.10  v;...-  - - -  W  ..  Presbvterian  church  Ih  Oswedo  ..  -.I’- - - - -  Nos.  a  and  4  East  Sixtieth  St.,  Central  Park,  dbeklin  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC. 

ception  in  tho  American  Presbyterian  church-  y.  Taylor,  has  so  far  recovered  from  his  re-  meets  at  Somerset,  (Late  79  west  52d  street,)  Under  the  College  mansgement.  First-ciass  teachers. 

08,  and  that  a  theological  chair  loses  nothing  cent  illness  as  to  attend  to  his  duties,  and  all  HuMEs-At  Bellefonte,  Pa.,  on  August  25th,  1879,  P  ■  •  ^  p  stated  clerk.  ^  ^ete“e5.‘°L  a  smdlto 

by  the  exercise  of  the  professor’s  gifts  as  a  the  other  officers  aud  professors  are  at  their  of  cholera  infantum,  LuCT  Hamilton,  only  child  -*,6  presbytery  ^  Detroit  win  hold  its  Fail  Primary  Dopurtme^  Sie8ixUethwhTO[  year  begl'^  p^ed  for  healthfulness  anurellglo’us  and  intellectual 
:L«,r.b„tr.ll.prg.to,  Thp  cll  was  pUc  Po.t.  By  .rrwngement  ol  th«  Faculty,  the  ot  Will™  P.  uud  Eliz.  D.  Hu„„.  m„Kl  6  month.  ».»«■.  8cp..i4r.«t.  ciwtul.r.  .,n.  on  .i.uina"  w»..W.  ACUr»,  pw.  F.  ..  me. 

Ad  in  Dr  Patton’s  hands  and  himself  and  Dr  preaching  for  the  first  six  Sundays  falls  to  aaya.  james  DUBDAK,  Stated  Clerk.  mHE  ghahaav «...  .  — 

Watere  appointed  a  committee  to  arrange  for  the  new  Stone  Professor,  Dr.  Gulliver.  No - -  Pr?bytfrtoS’’cCrch  of SABDiTi’i.d  K^y'sch^S^'Jo^^^^  FIRE  ON  THE  HEARTH. 

the  installation  services.  Sabbath  evening,  response  is  yet  received  from  Dr.  Tucker  of  nmitUUU  TSTOtCttfil*  *«**’  Vw.  slagle,  stated  Clerk. 

Sept.  14th.  is  fixed  upon.  Sermon  by  Dr.  Kit-  New  York,  as  to  accepting  the  professorship  -fce  Presbytery  of  Omaha  win  hold  its  stated  S-alntoX’dTofrgl? 

tredge;  Dr.  Swazey  alternate.  Charge  to  the  ot  Sacred  Rhetoric.  The  uses  to  which  Murray  and  Lanman-S  M  '"’“‘‘“‘‘“y’  Kfnwn®’’  “  **“  *“’^°rably  Superlor^mlfatl^  and  uniform  temperature 

®  ’  *'  _  _  Vr.nnTnA  WA'nrB  In  Tint  mAv  wlthmit  ocK.  loUl.  at  74  F.  itt-  Known.  ^  . 


temptations.  Best  of  religious  Infiuences.  Thorough 
and  cheap.  Tuition,  incidentals,  and  library  fees  only 
$30  a  year.  Over  1000  students.  Fall  ’Perm  begins 
Sept.  3 ;  Winter  Term,  Dec.  3.  For  Circulars,  address 
J.  B.  T.  MARSH,  Sec.,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 

OBERLIN  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC. 
Under  the  College  mansgement.  First-ciass  teachers. 
Expenses  low.  Class  Instruction  or  private  lessons,  as 


An  English  and  Classical  Day  School  for  Boys,  with  P*^®*®^*^!***'.  ****‘*®****> 


tne  inscaiiauon  services,  oauuaui  oeuiug,  - '  - , - -  XNMVtkAM*  -  *  B.  W.  SLAGLE,  Stated  Clerk.  PORTABLE  OPEN  FIRE  FURNACE 

Sept.  14th.  is  fixed  upon.  Sermon  by  Dr.  Kit-  New  York,  as  to  accepting  the  professorship  'i.e  Presbytery  of  Omaha  win  hold  its  stated  S-alntoX’dTofrgl? 

tredge;  Dr.  Swazey  alternate.  Charge  to  the  <>*  Sacred  Rhetoric.  The  uses  to  which  Murray  and  Lanman-s  M  '"’“‘‘“‘‘“y’  Kfnwn®’’  “  **“  favorably  Superlor^mlfatl^  and  uniform  temperature 

pastor.  Dr.  Worrall;  Rev.  E.  R.  Davis  ai-  lUinoi*.— The  new  Illinois  Minutes  show  a  w  to^^toersSr  '  ’*  ‘  geo.  L.  uttle,  stated  Clerk. - '  .  - ‘'sums  tiuaiiy  well,  hard  or  soft  c«ai,  or  wood. 

temate  Chanre  to  the  Deople.  Rev.  W.  R.  total  of  240  churches,  with  a  membership  of  refined  and  cultivated  society  it  is  recognized  'fce  Presbytery  of  Chemung  win  hold  its  next  Y^REEHOLD  INSTITUTE,  Freehold,  N.  J.  Boys  Correspondence  witli  school  boards  are  Invited, 
teruairo.  vuaigo  p  „  m,  ,  as  the  most  refreshing  and  agreeable  of  perfumes  melting  at  Monterey,  on  Monday,  Sept.  16th,  at  4  P.  M.  J?  thoroughly  prepared  for  college  or  business.  Send  OPEN  STOVE  VENTILATING  CO  , 

Brown ;  Bev.  J.  H.  Walker  alternate.  23,909,  of  whom ’2,994  are  “absent.  The  be-  tor  me  naudkerchlef,  the  toilet,  and  the  batn.  C.  C.  CABB,  stated  cierk.  lor  cataloguee  to  the  Prluicpai,  Rev.  a.  o.  chambebs.  78  Boekmau  st..  Now  York. 
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ONE  SERHON  ON  THE  SABBATH. 

By  Bev.  John  Wangh. 

More  than  thirty  years  ago  some  one  start¬ 
ed  the  cry  for  one  preaching  service  only  on 
the  Lord’s  day.  How  many  favorably  re¬ 
sponded,  is  not  known.  It  seemed  to  come  as 
a  natural  sequence  after  the  omission  of  the 
usual  afternoon  service ;  the  moral  tone  liad 
been  lowered  by  the  change,  and  hence  the 
demand  for  still  more  concessions  in  the  line 
of  spiritual  neglect.  As  the  question  is  up, 
it  cannot  be  settled  by  authority,  by  usage, 
by  great  names,  but  by  the  spirit  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel,  the  demands  of  the  Church,  the  tenden¬ 
cy  of  things,  and  the  consideration  of  facts 
as  they  bear  upon  it. 

Well,  if  we  are  to  have  but  one  sermon  on 
the  Sabbath,  what  shall  be  the  model  ?  A 
sermon  of  twenty  or  twenty-live  minutes’  du¬ 
ration  ?  Such  is  the  fashionable  sermonetle  in 
many  places — of  well  turned  periods,  rose¬ 
water  theology ;  never  sharp  enough  to  stir  a 
sinner  with  fears  of  the  great  hereafter,  and 
delivered  as  so  much  mental  pabulum  for  a 
mortal 'week.  Not  exactly,  says  Sir  Oracle : 
this  one  sermon  must  be  muKum  in  parvo,  a 
rare  intellectual  treat,  being  Meiville,  Chal¬ 
mers,  Robertson,  Channing,  and  Guthrie,  uni¬ 
fied.  We  have  heard  such  pulpit  outflows — 
pretentious  enough!  Starving  the  Lord’s 
sheep  while  catering  to  a  few  mental  epi¬ 
cures  !  and  which  had  no  more  Gospel  meat 
for  a  hungry  soul  than  a  cucumber  had  lire. 
If  the  model  sermon  must  be  otherwise — an 
untrammelled  religious  address,  to  carry  the 
conscienoe,  reason,  judgment,  and  affections 
in  the  line  of  religious  action,  a  means  to  an 
end,  whereby  the  soul  becomes  roused  to 
work  out  its  destiny,  and  the  religious  appe¬ 
tite  is  invigorated — it  will  demand  more  than 
one  meal  for  a  Sabbath  day’s  work,  or  the 
experience  of  generations  of  the  faithful  shall 
go  for  nothing. 

All  the  antecedents  of  an  aggressive  Gospel 
point  to  a  reasonable  multiplication  of  Sab¬ 
bath  services  as  a  crowding  upon  the  world, 
in  order  to  keep  it  from  crowding  upon  the 
Church.  One  of  these  alternatives  we  must 
choose.  Romanism,  Continental  Churchism, 
Ritualism,  have  clamored  for  one  sermon,  or 
none,  on  the  Sabbath.  Preaching  thus  became 
one  of  the  lost  arts  in  Europe  till  the  Refor¬ 
mation  brought  a  change.  We  have  failed  to 
see  religion  revived  in  any  age  without  fre¬ 
quent  preaching  as  its  locomotive.  Knox’s 
motto,  “  Let  Glasgow  flourish  by  the  preach¬ 
ing  of  the  Word,”  was  the  life-power  of  Scot¬ 
land  in  her  better  days.  Wales  became  the 
most  moral,  Scriptural,  religious,  and  church¬ 
going  nation  in  the  world,  by  the  constant 
preaching  of  her  apostolic  Rowlands,  Howell 
Harris,  John  Elias,  Christmas  Evans,  and 
Robert  Roberts,  so  that  the  fair,  the  circus, 
and  the  theatre,  could  never  draw  in  compe¬ 
tition  with  the  sermon.  And  why  ?  Because 
it  was  a  consuming  fire,  a  rushing  wind,  the 
drawing  of  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come. 
Those  people  would  never  be  satisfied  with 
one  sermon  a  Sabbath  day.  And  we  would 
just  kindly  whisper,  that  the  request  is  a  re¬ 
flection  on  too  much  of  the  preaching  of  the 
day ;  the  people  want  no  more  because  it  is 
no  better.  Let  the  preaching  be  improved, 
and  they  will  be  ashamed  of  the  request. 

Li€tt  US  Imagine  a  clerloal  convontlon  called 

to  consider  this  subject.  Its  members  shall 
be  Baxter,  Rowlands,  Whitfield,  Rowland  Hill, 
Nettleton,  Wesley,  Finney,  Payson,  Cornelius, 
and  Lyman  Beecher.  The  question  is  pro¬ 
posed,  “  Brethren  and  fathers,  is  it  not  best 
in  this  busy  and  worldly  age,  to  satisfy  our 
congregations  with  one-half  an  hour’s  ser¬ 
mon  in  every  seven  days  ?  ”  With  what  sur¬ 
prise  would  they  say  “No;  never  yield  to 
the  spiritual  lethargy  of  the  times ;  never  al¬ 
low  your  people  an  excuse  for  riding,  walk¬ 
ing,  or  idling  away  the  sacred  hours,  because 
you  give  them  nothing  better  to  do.  You 
yield  to  what  will  deteriorate  your  ministry, 
and  cloud  the  glory  of  your  calling,  putting 
your  pulpit  in  a  corner,  and  tlie  desk  of  the 
Ritualist  in  the  centre.  Sliow  the  people 
that  preaching  is  the  highest  form  of  teach¬ 
ing  ;  that  it  is  God’s  ordinance,  and  not  hu¬ 
man  convenience.  Say  that  you  7nust  and 
will  be  heard — attention  not  tolerated,  but  en¬ 
forced — and  that  more  than  pne  Gospel  meal 
is  needed  on  the  Lord’s  day.  Come  with  your 
sermon  in  your  heart  and  not  in  youa  pocket. 
Open  your  mouth  with  rousing  speech  of 
burning  words.  Create  an  appetite  for  the 
Word  by  educating  and  feeding  it.  Make  full 
proof  of  your  ministry  by  making  it  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  magnetic  power.” 

We  know  that  a  specious  plea  can  be  made 
for  a  Bible-class,  or  conference  meeting,  in 
place  of  a  second  preaching  service ;  but  we 
pity  both  pastor  and  people  who  can  be  satis¬ 
fied  with  either :  the  one  belongs  to  the  Sab¬ 
bath-school,  and  the  other  to  the  week-day 
evening.  If  the  Church  cannot  sustain  the 
latter  on  a  secular  evening,  it  is  a  sad  reflec¬ 
tion  on  the  eflflcioncy  of  the  pastor,  and  a 
worse  one  on  the  piety  of  the  Church.  Neither 
minister  nor  people  can  afford  to  make  so  lit¬ 
tle  use  of  the  pulpit. 

AugUBt  36,  1879. 

A  COMMERCIAL  ITINEBANrS  VIEW. 

Being  500  miles  from  home  on  a  flitting 
tour,  last  week’s  Evakoelist  has  not  reach¬ 
ed  me.  On  the  important  question  of  one 
sermon  or  two  a  Sabbath,  the  following  so¬ 
lution  has  long  had  weight  with  several 
staunch  Presbyterians.  An  adult  Bible-class 
seems  the  desideratum,  as  a  substitute  for 
the  second  sermon.  If  the  pastor  chooses  to 
make  a  practical  application  at  its  close,  the 
object  of  “a  more  practical  evening  dis¬ 
course”  may  thus  be  gained.  .\re  church- 
members  to  be  regarded  as  pupils  in  the 
“School  of  Christ,”  or  merely  as  auditors  or 
connoisseurs  at  a  public  meeting  ?  What  is 
the  blessed  tie  that  binds  our  hearts  in  Chris¬ 
tian  love  ?  A  common  w’orship,  doubtless, 
a  common  Saviour,  a  commonwealth  of  inter¬ 
est  in  the  ecclesiastical  body-politic.  Is  it 
not  a  fact  that  many  consciences  are  burden¬ 
ed  with  the  sense  of  a  day  not  well  enough 
spent  when  Sabbath  evening  comes?  The 
only  other  specific  object  in  the  Sunday-school 
may  take  up  a  share  of  one’s  leisure  upon  the 
Lord’s  Day,  but  that  is  over  comparatively 
early,  and  is  confined  to  a  small  minority. 
Perhaps  it  is  thought  that  the  .study  requisite 
for  an  adult-class  (especially  where  question 
and  answer,  are  expected)  would  lessen  the 
character  of  a  Day  of  Rest.  And  yet  to  how 
many  is  the  labor  of  teaching  looked  upon  as 
other  than  an  active  recreation  (from  secular 
concerns)  of  the  highest  order.  In  the  days 
of  Malachl  it  was  they  who  feared  the  Lord 
and  spake  often  one  to  another  of  divine 


things  to  whom  the  best  blessings  came.  It 
is  a  remarkable  fact  that  habitual  church¬ 
goers  who  have  not  had  the  advantages  of  a 
good  religious  training  in  early  life,  frequent¬ 
ly  admit  that  their  minds  are  too  jumbled  to 
follow  a  line  of  argument  in  a  discourse,  as 
if  they  needed  a  schooling  in  first  principles. 
A  neglected  Bible  accounts  for  perhaps  nine- 
tenths  of  the  skepticism  abroad  in  society; 
hence  the  utility  of  a  system  of  doetrinal 
education,  beginning  with  first  principles. 
“  Milk  for  babes,”  in  grace  or  in  spiritual  ex¬ 
perience,  is  as  essential  now  as  when  the 
Apostle  Peter  wrote  his  epistle.  Outsiders 
point  to  churches  as  conservative-clubs  ra¬ 
ther  than  the  “  Church  Militant,”  which  should 
be  making  aggressions  by  pulling  down  the 
strongholds  of  sin  and  Satan.  It  the  adult 
Bible-class  was  generally  established,  many 
men  who  are  seldom  in  their  pews  might  take 
enough  interest  to  come  out  oftener  to  morn¬ 
ing  service,  since  there  would  be  a  purpose 
implying  progress  in  knowledge.  Any  one 
who  travels  much  cannot  fail  to  note  the  ar¬ 
rant,  ignorant  prejudice,  on  the  part  of  many 
who  keep  aloof  from  church-life  because  they 
do  not  feel  drawn  towards  it.  Did  not  your 
veteran  correspondent  “  Wyoming  ”  point 
out  the  almost  stand-still  condition  of  many 
of  our  churches  in  1878  V  Wo  would  gladly 
be  told  a  different  tale.  Let  pastor  and  el¬ 
ders  take  the  lead,  and  the  male  portion  of 
our  church-members  be  made  to  feel  more 
generally  that  something  is  expected  of  them, 
viz :  to  qualify  themselves  to  wdthstand  all 
the  llory  darts  of  the  wicked  one,  whether  by 
opposing  skepticism  with  the  panoply  of 
Christian  armor  —  preeminently  with  the 
Sword  of  the  Spirit  which  is  the  Word  of  God 
— or  in  any  other  way  which  presents  itself. 
We  sing  in  prayer-meeting  “  What  hast  thou 
done  for  me.”  The  lines  of  fortifications 
around  Zion  are  broken  and  dismantled, 
while  too  much  is  put  upon  the  pastors  as 
“  watchmen,”  as  if  on  them  rested  the  entire 
responsibility.  Is  this  consistent  ?  Is  it 
BiOHT  ?  Verily  we  are  all  called  upon  to  work 
while  it  is  day ;  the  night  cometh  when  no 
man  can  work.  After  labor,  rest ;  after  idle¬ 
ness,  what  ? 

Danville,  Va.,  August  30. 


WHY  ESTABLISH  MISSIONS  IN  UNHEALTHT 
REGIONS  t 

By  Bev.  Albert  Btuhnell,  D.D. 

This  question  was  raised  by  a  note  recently 
received  from  an  earnest  friend  of  missions 
in  Central  New  York,  which  I  quote : 

“  While  at  a  monthly  concert  of  prayer  for  the 
evangelization  of  Africa,  in  Juno,  I  was  greatly 
grieved  to  have  much  of  the  time  taken  up  in  de¬ 
nouncing  the  Presbyterian  Board  for  locating  its 
mission  stations  in  such  insalubrious  places,  while 
souls  just  as  much  in  need  of  the  Gospel,  and  just 
as  precious,  could  be  reached  where  it  was  more 
healthy.  I  do  not  believe  the  speaker  ever  read  a 
sentenoe  of  your  views  of  the  present  sanitary  con¬ 
dition  of  the  Gaboon  and  Oorisoo  Mission.  If  he 
has,  he  is  a  man  eonvinced  against  bis  will.  I 
have  nothing  at  hand  to  prove  what  I  believe 
led  Christians  to  work  as  they  have  done  on  the 
western  coast  of  Africa,  beyond  all  ordinary  con¬ 
siderations,  viz :  to  make  these  places  centers  of 
Christian  civilization,  such  as  would  break  up  the 
slave-trade,  under  God’s  blessing,  upon  the  west¬ 
ern  and  southern  coasts.  This  has  been  done.  I 
nonor  those  noble  men  and  wotqen  who  may  have 
incurred  extra  hazard  in  this  noble  endeavor,  and 
I  cannot  bear  to  have  the  Boards  who  choose  their 
fields  of  labor,  unjustly  censured.  If  you  think  I 
am  right  about  the  reasons  for  selecting  the  very 
places  where  the  slave-trade  formerly  prevailed,  I 
shall  be  glad  to  see  an  article  in  The  Evanqelibt, 
or  Foreign  Missionary,  on  that  subject.” 

As  this  letter  makes  known  a  querulous 
and  unbelieving  spirit  on  the  part  of  some 
that  has  been  a  grief  to  missionaries  abroad 
and  a  discouragement  to  prayer  .and  effort  at 
home,  it  is  worthy  of  special  notice. 

As  Clarkson  and  Wilberforce,  who  inscrib¬ 
ed  the  names  of  the  African  tribes  upon  their 
breastplates,  and  seldom  appeared  before 
God  in  private,  or  their  fellow-men  in  public, 
without  pleading  their  cause,  were  stimulat¬ 
ed  in  their  noble,  philanthropic  work  by  a 
knowledge  of  the  horrors  of  the  slave-trade 
and  sympathy  for  its  helpless  victims;  so, 
undoubtedly,  our  missionary  Boards — Euro¬ 
pean  and  American — in  the  selection  of  mis¬ 
sionary  fields  in  Western  Africa  had  some 
reference  to  the  slave-trade,  believing  that 
nothing  but  the  Gospel  would  suppress  it  and 
heal  the  terrible  wounds  it  had  infilcted  upon 
the  perishing  millions  of  Africa.  The  heroic 
Dr.  Livingstone  and  other  devoted  mission¬ 
aries  were  influenced  by  the  same  noble, 
philanthropic  impulses.  Time  has  proved 
that  their  views  were  correct,  and  their  sacri¬ 
fices  and  labors  have  triumphed.  That  dark¬ 
est  crime  in  human  history  has  disappeared 
on  the  coast,  and  will  ere  long  yield  to  the 
power  of  the  Gospel  throughout  the  vast  in¬ 
terior. 

But  more  than  all,  the  planting  of  mission¬ 
ary  stations  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa 
by  our  missionary  Boards,  and  the  occupying 
of  them  by  missionaries,  has  been  in  obedi¬ 
ence  to  the  Redeemer’s  last  command — “Go 
ye  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  Gospel 
to  every  creature.”  This  includes  the  whole 
habitable  globe,  insalubrious  as  well  as  pleas¬ 
ant,  healthful  places.  When  our  ascending 
Master  issued  this  commission.  He  was  aware 
that  a  large  majority  of  the  heathen  would 
dwell  within  the  tropics,  and  many  of  them 
in  insalubrious  places ;  and  yet  He  made  no 
exception.  Nor  did  He  say  leave  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  those  pestilential  climes  to  perish 
till  all  who  inhabit  pleasant,  healthful  fields, 
have  been  enlightened  and  saved. 

The  unchristian  plea  that  wo  must  first 
fully  supply  all  the  spiritual  wants  of  Chris¬ 
tendom  before  giving  the  Gospel  to  the  hea¬ 
then,  and  plant  the  Gospel  in  favored  places 
first,  finds  no  sanction  either  in  the  preoepts 
of  our  Redeemer  and  His  apostles  or  in  their 
example.  They  taught  the  duty  of  preaching 
the  Gospel  to  every  creature  with  as  little 
delay  as  possible,  and  in  accomplishing  the 
work,  counted  not  their  lives  dear  unto  them¬ 
selves.  They  manifested  special  sympathy 
for  the  most  needy  and  distressed. 

Surely  no  heathen  people  had  a  stronger 
claim  upon  the  Church  for  the  Gospel  than 
the  scattered  and  peeled  tribes  of  Western 
Africa ;  besides,  only  through  them  could  ac¬ 
cess  bo  gained  to  the  vast  millions  of  the  in¬ 
terior  to  the  eastward.  Our  missionary 
Boards  have  planted  missions  at  the  most 
important  points  upon  the  coast  to  initiate 
the  work,  with  the  expectation  that^  when 
once  introduced,  the  Gospel  will  be  extended 
interiorward  mainly  by  native  agents,  under 
the  superintendence  of  a  few  foreign  mission¬ 
aries. 


In  the  early  history  of  these  missions,  as 
in  most  new  enterprises,  there  was  consider¬ 
able  sacrifice  of  health  and  life.  But  these 
have  diminished  with  the  progress  of  the 
work  in  most  fields,  and  in  some  are  nov  in¬ 
considerable.  Especially  is  this  true  of  H  e 
Gaboon  and  Corisco  Mission,  which  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  the  letter.  In  the  Gaboon  P*rt 
of  this  field,  there  has  been  no  death  for 
more  than  twenty  years ;  and  in  the  Corisco 
part  of  the  field,  no  death  has  occurred  dur¬ 
ing  nearly  half  that  period.  Not  only  haS  the 
writer  been  spared  thirty-six  years,  but  seven 
other  members  of  the  mission  have  labored 
from  ten  to  twenty-six  years,  besides  four 
others  a  shorter  period.  _  And  I  may  add 
gratefully,  all  of  these  eleven  laborers  have 
the  prospect  of  years  of  future  toil.  No  oose 
of  serious  illness  has  occurred  during,  the 
last  year,  and  as  late  as  July  Gth,  all  trere 
enjoying  good  health.  The  climate  is  hot, 
the  thermometer  ranging  from  seventy  to 
ninety  degrees  from  day  to  day.  But  this  tem¬ 
perature,  with  cool  alternate  land  and^sea 
breezes,  is  not  oppressive ;  it  is  malarious  to 
some  extent,  and  persons  of  a  decided  bll- 
lious  temperament,  are  not  best  adapted  to 
it.  With  the  present  comfortable  dwolilngs 
and  mission  premises.  Improved  facilities  for 
travelling,  and  other  advantages  arising  from 
sanitary  experience,  with  an  occasional  visit 
to  this  country,  persons  of  good  constitution, 
and  hopeful,  cheerful,  trust  in  God,  may  hope 
to  live  comfortably  and  labor  ofiiciontly  for 
many  years.  It  is  in  some  respects  a  self-de¬ 
nying  Held,  and  a  vast  .and  difficult  work,  and 
our  Board  and  its  missionaries  need  the  sym¬ 
pathy  and  hearty,  faithful  cobperatlon  of  every 
member  of  our  Church  in  its  prosecution. 

Is  it  not  time  for  our  friends  who  are  ad¬ 
vocating  other  causes— plans  for  the  benefit 
of  Africa  and  the  colored  race — to  cease  re¬ 
peating  the  oft-refuted  assertion  that  “white 
missionaries  cannot  live  in  Africa  ”  ?  The 
recent  history  of  the  Gaboon  and  Corisco 
Mission,  and  other  adjacent  European  Mis¬ 
sions,  disproves  it.  They  do  live  and  labor, 
and  have  accomplished  a  blessed  pioneer 
work  in  its  equatorial  regions  between  the 
Niger  and  the  Congo,  preparatory  to  exten¬ 
sive  Christianizing  enterprises  in  the  central 
regions.  They  firmly  believe,  with  a  familiar 
knowledge  of  the  influences  of  colonial,  com¬ 
mercial,  and  exploring  enterprises,  that  Afri¬ 
ca  is  to  bo  Christianized  mainly  in  the  same 
manner  that  other  Pagan  and  Mohammedan 
countries  are,  by  ordinary  missionary  instru¬ 
mentality.  These  may  be  made  auxiliaries, 
but  can  never  be  substitutes  for  the  divine 
plan,  commanded  by  the  ascending  Redeemer. 

Lot  no  one,  like  the  returning  spies,  dis¬ 
courage  the  people  and  our  missionary  Boards 
by  saying  “Wo  be  not  able  to  go  up  against 
this  people,  for  they  are  stronger  than  we  ” ; 
but  adopting  the  language  of  heroic  faith  and 
courage  of  Caleb,  “  Lot  us  go  up  at  once  and 
possess  it,  for  we  are  well  able  to  overcome 
it.”  Go  forward,  each  praying,  giving,  and 
toiling,  for  the  moral  conquest  of  Africa  and 
the  world. 

Nassau,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  28th,  1879. 


DR.  BVRCUARD  and  THE  THIRTEENTH 
STREET  CHURCH. 

The  time-honored  and  haonv  oastoml.r'T"^ 
tion  between  the  Rev.  Dr.  S.  D.  Burchard  end 
the  Thirteenth-street  Presbyterian  church, 
was  formally  dissolved  by  the  Presbyteiy  of 
New  York,  Sept.  1st.  Below  wo  publish  the 
preamble  and  resolutions  unanimously  adopt¬ 
ed  by  the  church  and  congregation  at  the 
time  tlie  resignation  was  offered  and  accept¬ 
ed.  They  are  marked  by  sentiments  alike 
honorable  to  the  church  and  to  him  who  has 
served  it  in  the  Gospel  so  long  and  ably : 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Thirteenth-street 
Presbyterian  church  and  congregation,  held  Uie 
eth  day  of  May,  1879,  the  following  preamble  and 
resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted : 

Whereas,  The  Rev.  8.  D.  Burchard,  D.D. ,  on  this 
the  fortieth  annlversaiy  of  his  pastorate  with  ns, 
has  deemed  it  advisable  to  tender  to  us  his  resig¬ 
nation,  and  asked  to  be  relieved  from  his  arduous 
and  responsible  duties  in  this  church;  and 

Whereas,  Dr.  Burchard  was  the  founder  of  this 
church,  and  has,  for  this  long  period,  minister^ 
to  us  in  “  holy  things  ” — breaking  to  us  “  the  bread 
of  life  ’’—being  “  instant  in  season  and  out  of  sea¬ 
son,”  and  prosecuting  every  good  work  with  all 
fidelity  and  zeal ;  and 

Whereas,  Dr.  Burchard  has,  in  all  his  pastoral 
and  social  relations  with  us,  been  our  constant 
and  unfaltering  friend,  sympathizing  in  all  onr 
sorrows,  and  partaking  of  our  joys:  and 

Whereas,  His  ministrations  of  the  Word  have 
been  uniformly  of  great  clearness  and  abili^, 
placing  him  in  the  foremost  rank  as  a  sound  theo¬ 
logian  and  a  most  powerful  and  eloquent  preach¬ 
er :  and 

Whereas,  Though  he  has  honorably  maintained 
his  position  in  this  great  city,  from  first  to  last, 
through  so  many  years,  and  in  an  age  of  the  moit 
Intense  activity  ot  human  thought,  yet  by  the  good 
hand  of  our  God  ”  upon  him  his  eye  is  undimmei, 
and  his  natural  strength  is  unabated  ” ;  therefore 

Resolved,  That  it  Is  a  source  of  deep  regret  aii 
heartfelt  sorrow  to  all  the  members  of  this  eburdi 
and  oongregatlon,  that  this  time  of  change  has 
come  to  us,  and  that  we  are  called  upon  to  yield  to 
his  desire,  os  based  upon  the  strong  reasons  ex¬ 
pressed  in  his  proffereu  resignation. 

Resolved,  That  we  gladly  bear  our  testimony  to 
his  long  continued  faithfulness  and  incessant  toib, 
and  that  by  his  wise  counsels,  his  uniform  Chrii- 
tian  courtesy,  his  constant  and  unfaltering  sya- 
pathy  in  times  of  sorrow  and  affliction,  his  do4p 
and  heartfelt  interest  in  everything  pertaining  to 
our  temporal  and  spiritual  welfare,  he  has  endear¬ 
ed  himself,  in  no  ordinary  degree,  to  all  the  mon- 
bers  of  this  church  and  congregation. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  to  us  a  source  of  unfeigntd 
satisfation,  that  while  thus  performing  all  the  du¬ 
ties  of  a  faithful  and  loving  pastor  to  this  churoh 
and  congregation,  he  has  never  failed  to  respond 
to  the  calls  ot  Christian  duty  outside  the  parish, 
none  ever  applying  to  him  in  vain  in  the  hour  of 
trial,  and  that  so  he  has  won,  and  richly  deservis 
the  title  of  “  the  people’s  pastor.” 

Resolved,  That  we  who  have  so  long  enjoyod 
his  ministrations,  feel  bound  to  bear  witness,  that 
In  all  his  public  services.  Dr.  Burchard  has  teen  a 
faithful  minister  of  the  Now  Testament — preach¬ 
ing  a  pure  Gospel  not  only  in  the  pulpit,  but  from 
house  to  house— intent  at  all  times  upon  the  great 
work  of  saving  souls ;  efforts  whiob  have  oeon 
signally  owned  and  blessed  of  our  common  Mat¬ 
ter— the  Great  Head  of  the  Church— in  many  n- 
vlvals  of  religion— in  the  outpouring  of  the  Ho^ 
Spirit  upon  this  Church — ancl  in  the  conversion  tf 
hundreds  of  those  who  will  be  stars  in  the  crown 
of  bis  rejoicing,  in  the  day  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 

Resolved,  That  in  assenting  to  the  formal  disao- 
lution  of  bis  pastoral  relation  to  us,  this  chur#i 
can  never  forget  a  life  so  eventful,  useful,  aod 
honorable,  and  never  consent  to  sunder  thooe 
strong  ties  of  mutual  confidence  and  love  whitb 
have  so  long  bound  both  pastor  and  people  togeth¬ 
er,  but  must  ever  retain  for  him  a  reverent  affet- 
tion,  so  long  our  spiritual  father,  counsellor,  and 
friend ;  and  wherever  the  good  providence  of  Om 
may  load  him  and  his,  thither  our  earnest  praycts 
will  follow  them. 

Resolved.  That  while  we  shall  continue  to  lote 
and  cherish  the  memory  of  our  retiring  pastek, 
and  extend  to  him  every  suitable  expression  of 
abiding  affection,  we  will,  with  God’s  help,  ako 
strive,  in  all  zeal  and  faithfulness,  to  sustain  a*d 
perpetuate  this  beloved  church  in  all  its  splrltial 
vigor,  as  the  real  living  monument  of  our  pastor’s 
life-long  labors. 

Resolved,  That  the  foregoing  preamble  and  les- 
olutions  be  entered  on  the  Minutes  of  this  ohuroh, 
and  that  a  copy  be  transmitted  to  Dr.  Burcbfd 
and  his  family,  and  also  furnished  for  publiosthn 
in  our  religious  papers. 


The  need  of  the  world,  in  these  Intense  da^, 
is  a  silent  hour,  when  men  shall  stop  in  th(ir 
mad  rush  for  gain  and  pleasure,  and  tb%k 
soberly  upon  their  immortal  destiny. — Ziol’s 
Herald. 


AT  OCEAN  BEACH— PACKING  CP. 

By  William  P.  Breed,  D.D. 

Tempmfugit,  which  according  to  the  soph¬ 
omore’s  translation,  means  “fly-time.”  It  i.s 
time  to  fly,  which  wo  propose  soon  to  do, 
on  the  wings  of  steam  and  iron,  back  to  the 
City  of  Brotherly  Love.  But  first  comes  the 
packing  up.  In  this  work  we  choose  for  our 
own  hands  the  book  department.  Books, 
blessed  offspring  of  the  pen  and  the  press; 
true  “mediums”  through  which  we  hold  com¬ 
munion  with  all  the  past,  as  well  as  much  of 
the  present;  whispering  galleries  in  which 
Moses  talks  with  us,  and  Milton, and  all  “the 
groat  dead  of  old  who  now  rule  our  spirits 
from  their  urns.” 

First,  then,  wo  lay  tenderly  in  the  box  the 
Book  of  books,  pencilled  in  many  a  place,  and 
especially  where  it  roads  “  Thy  words  were 
found,  and  I  did  eat  them,  and  Thy  Word 
was  unto  me  the  joy  and  rejoicing  of  my 
heart.”  Next  comes  our  “  Henderson’s  Tour 
among  the  Vaudois,”  tolling  of  that  noble  race 
of  Presbyterians  nestling  in  their  narrow  val¬ 
leys,  and  perching  on  their  rock-ledges,  be¬ 
fore  the  first  pope  w'as  bom,  and  destined  to 
live  and  testify  after  the  last  of  them  shall 
have  died — a  race 

“  Whose  bones 

Lie  scattered  on  the  Alpine  mountains  cold— 

Slain  by  the  bloody  Piedmontese  that  rolled 

Mother  with  infant  down  the  rocks.” 

Here  is  Green’s  “English  People,”  which 
stepped  from  the  press  to  celebrity  with  the 
air  of  one  who  has  come  to  stay.  Less  pic¬ 
turesque  than  the  page  of  the  great  “Titian 
of  English  History,”  it  is  also  somewhat  less 
perspicuous.  Macaulay  never  loaves  us  to 
hunt  for  his  meaning  among  carelessly  pen¬ 
ned  pronouns.  Now  and  then,  too,  we  vigor¬ 
ously  dissent  from  Mr.  Green’s  judgment,  as, 
for  example,  when  he  felicitates  England  on 
the  victory  gained  by  Rome  over  the  pure  old 
Saxon  Church  at  the  Synod  of  Whitby  in  664 
— a  victory  that  made  way  for  the  tyranny 
and  corruption  of  Romanism  in  Britain  for  so 
many  bitter  centuries.  So  over  against  Green 
we  will  pack  Professor  Lechler’s  “Life  of 
Wiclif,”  Rome’s  gigantic  opponent,  the  morn¬ 
ing  star  of  modern  history.  Strange  that  we 
must  go  to  Leipsic  lor  the  best  Life  of  tlie 
Fathers  of  the  English  Reformation.  Yet  why 
not?  The  Saxons  were  German,  and  Wiclif 
was  a  Saxon  of  the  Saxons.  Then  if  Holland 
employs  the  pen  of  the  American  Motley,  and 
Spain  that  of  a  Prescott,  upon  the  biographies 
of  her  magnates,  let  the  Germans  help  us  out 
with  English  history.  It  is  not  greatly  to  the 
credit  of  English  Presbyterians  that  no  Pres¬ 
byterian  pen  has  given  us  a  liistory  of  Pres¬ 
byterianism  in  England.  So  far  its  portrait 
has  been  painted  only  by  those  who  are  con¬ 
stitutionally  predestined  to  understand  it. 

By  the  side  of  Wiclif  we  will  pack  Walter  Be- 
sant’s  Memoir  of  Coligny,  whose  stabbed  body 
on  St.  Bartholomew’s  bloody  day  was  dragged 
by  the  heels  through  the  streets  of  Paris, 
then  hung  by  the  heels  upon  a  gibbet,  and  his 
severed  head  sent  a  welcome  present  to  His 
Infallibility  of  the  Vatican.  The  story  is  well 
told  by  Mr.  Besant.  An  excellent  Life  of 
Coligny,  by  Prof.  Blackburn  is  among  the 
publications  of  the  Bresbyterian  Board. 

Next  comes  Froude’s  Crcsar.  Every  work 
■PortravinK  the  times  just  preciedintr  and  sub¬ 
sequent  to  the  Advent,  is  specially  interesting 
to  the  Christian.  In  doing  more  than  justice 
to  CiBsar,  the  author  has  needlessly  depreciat¬ 
ed  Cicero,  one  of  the  purest,  noblest,  loveliest 
characters  of  heathen  antiquity.  I  have  al¬ 
most  felt  my  eye  moisten  as  I  have  read  in 
his  discussion  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
the  passionate  exclamation  he  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  one  of  the  speakers :  “  By  Hercules, 
I  would  rather  be  wrong  with  Plato  in  believ¬ 
ing,  than  right  with  Democritus  in  denying 
it.”  Next  to  Froude  we  place  Prof.  Robert 
Flint’s  two  volumes,  “Theism”  and  “Anti- 
Theistic  Theories,”  in  which  the  great  sub¬ 
ject  of  Theism  is  rediscussed  in  a  masterly 
manner,  especially  as  it  is  touched  by  modern 
scientific  theories.  These  volumes  are  a 
sumptuous  feast  for  mind  and  heart,  and  a 
whetstone  for  the  dialectic  powers. 

And  now  comes  “The  Lady  of  the  Aroos¬ 
took,”  by  W.  D.  Howells,  not  purer  in  its 
calm-flowing  diction  than  it  is  in  thought  and 
incident,  in  refreshing  contrast  with  much  of 
fiction,  which  so  often  dips  its  pen  in  filth. 
By  this  we  put  “Les  Miserables,”  which 
Joseph  Cooke  pronounces  “one  of  the  six 
best  works  of  fiction  the  last  century  has 
produced.”  It  certainly  depicts  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  strugghi  of  conscience.  It  somewhat 
startles  our  notions  of  morality  to  find  the 
great  hero  ever  ready  with  a  falsehood  when 
it  subserves  a  benevolent  end,  and  to  hear 
the  author  praying  that  a  couple  of  round 
lies  told  by  a  pious  nun  may  be  placed  to 
the  credit  side  of  her  account  in  heaven. 
And  now  in  goes  lovely  Cowper,  who  spent 
so  many  of  his  hours  “musing  and  rhym¬ 
ing  among  the  water-lilies  of  the  Ouse  ” ; 
and  Ruskin  —  passionate,  imperious  critic, 
absurd  theorist,  fond  and  minute  and  ac¬ 
curate  observer  and  describer  of  nature, 
and  inimitable  word-painter;  and  De  Quin- 
cey,  with  his  exhaustle-ss  affluence  and  quaint 
subtlety  of  thought  and  creative  mastery 
of  our  matchless  mother  tongue.  Here,  too, 
is  “  The  Catholic  Presbyterian  ” — a  maga¬ 
zine  which  ought  to  be  read  by  every  Pres¬ 
byterian  who  loves  his  Church,  and  who  would 
bo  familiar  with  its  condition,  and  keep  track 
of  its  progress  in  the  world.  And,  finally, 
the  excellent  little  book,  “The  Still  Hour,” 
by  Prof.  Austin  Phelps,  full  of  devoutnoss  of 
spirit,  and  abounding  with  valuable  sugges¬ 
tions. 

Long  walks  through  fields  and  over  steep 
hills,  a  good  hard  row  on  the  lake  in  the  hot 
sunshine,  fishing,  with  a  nibble  an  hour — I 
richly  enjoy  when  other  people  do  them ;  but 
after  ten  or  eleven  months  of  Incessant  brain, 
heart,  and  foot  work  in  a  great  city,  with  lit¬ 
tle  time  for  quiet  reading,  a  seat  on  a  piaz¬ 
za  in  the  sea-breeze,  book  in  hand,  an  occa¬ 
sional  stroll  on  the  beaeh  and  plunge  in  the 
breakers,  and  a  seml-occaslonal  visit  to  in¬ 
land  springs  or  mountains,  are,  in  my  judg¬ 
ment,  recreation  good  engugh  for  people  of 
moderate  ambition. 


The  station  of  Buldana,  for  many  years 
under  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  has 
been  made  over  to  the  Rev.  Narayan 
Sheshadri,  with  whom  many  American 
Christians  are  acquainted.  The  Christian 
settlement  is  called  “  Bethel,”  and  there 
are  thirteen  other  villages  near  where 
there  are  Christians.  The  aim  is  to  make  in¬ 
digenous,  vigorous,  self-supporting  church¬ 
es.  Connected  with  these  rural  missions 
are  9  catechists,  14  assistant  catechists,  16 
Bible-women,  and  one  colporteur. 


A  SUMMER  AT  PEACE  COTTAGE. 

BY  S.  YV.  PRATT. 

[Entered  according  to  Act  ot  Congress,  In  tho  year 
1879,  by  8.  W.  PiiATT  In  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of 
Congress,  at  Washington.] 

Chapter  IV. 

THE  TRAINING  OF  PARENTS. 

The  evening  after  the  last  talk  a  telegram 
was  received,  saying  that  the  husbands  were 
coming  to  spend  the  Sabbath  at  Peace  Cot¬ 
tage.  Aunt  Lucilla  noticed  all  day  Saturday 
a  joyful  expression  as  of  eager  expectation 
on  tho  faces  of  her  nieces.  Helen  was  quiet¬ 
er,  but  her  thought  was  expressed  by  Johnny, 
who  gleefully  exclaimed  “Papa  is  comings” 
Laura  was  very  restless  and  could  hardly  wait 
for  the  time  to  come.  Grace,  however,  cared 
nothing  about  it. 

Laura  ran  down  to  the  gate  to  meet  her 
husband.  What  occurred  there  wo  do  not 
know,  but  when  they  came  in  their  faces  were 
radiant  with  joy.  Helen  met  her  husband  in 
the  parlor,  where  she  could  see  him  alone, 
and  doubtless  her  greeting  was  all  tho  warm¬ 
er  for  their  seclusion.  As  it  was  she  blush¬ 
ed  like  a  maiden  when  she  brought  him  out, 
fearing  le.st  she  should  show  too  much  the 
love  which  belonged  only  to  him. 

Laura  took  her  husband  away  early,  where 
she  could  make  her  confessions  and  pour  out 
her  heart,  for  as  yet  he  only  knew  that  his 
wife  had  a  now  love  for  him,  and  was  eager  to 
learn  tho  cause.  When  they  came  down  to 
breakfast  the  next  morning,  and  indeed  all 
the  day,  they  acted  as  if  they  wore  on  their 
honeymoon.  Grace  looked  on  with  wonder. 
She  had  lost  her  mother.  There  was  no  more 
a  divided  authority.  It  required  much  firm¬ 
ness  and  self-control  for  Laura  to  deny  her, 
still  she  put  her  inco  her  father’s  hands  and 
sought  his  advice.  This  was  a  blessed  Sab¬ 
bath,  and  sincerest  worship  was  offered  in 
the  eoufts  of  the  Lord.  The  good  pastor 
spoke  of  the  gratitude  we  should  render  to 
God,  “  who  dally  loadeth  us  with  benefits,” 
and  recounted  some  of  the  commonest  bless¬ 
ings  of  dally  and  home  life  so  constantly  en¬ 
joyed  that  wo  were  prone  to  forget  their 
source.  These  made  up  tho  groat  sum  of  our 
happiness.  He  then  exhorted  them  to  make 
their  homes  happy  by  careful  attention  to  tho 
little  things  of  every-day  life,  and  to  cultivate 
patience  and  charity  in  these  most  intimate 
and  dearest  of  all  their  relations. 

Laura  put  her  hand  into  her  husband’s  as 
they  bowed  their  heads  and  joined  in  thanks¬ 
giving  to  God  for  tho  now  love  in  their  hearts 
and  in  their  homo.  There  was  a  quiet  but 
deep  joy  pervading  Peace  Cottage  all  that 
da^.  The  very  air  of  the  Summer’s  Sabbath 
softly  whispered  “  peace.”  Aunt  Lucilla  was 
greatly  comforted  in  seeing  tho  happiness  of 
her  nieces.  John  seemed  almost  inspired 
that  night  as  ho  led  the  family  in  their  eve¬ 
ning  worship.  Tho  next  morning  Aunt  Lu¬ 
cilla  quietly  put  the  Bible  into  George’s  hands 
and  asked  him  to  lead  their  devotions.  He 
made  no  objection,  but  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life  he  opened  his  mouth  in  prayer  before 
others,  and  such  confessions  and  thanksgiv¬ 
ings  and  petitions  are  seldom  heard.  All 
hearts  were  melted  and  all  eyes  wet  when  he 
closed,  and  for  a  time  no  one  felt  like  mov- 
iitg  or  speaking.  Aunt  Lucilla  at  length 
crossed  over  to  George,  and  taking  his  hand, 
gave  him  a  warm,  motherly  kiss.  Then  the 
wives  went  quietly  to  their  rooms  to  prepare 
lor  the  leave-taking,  for  the  husbands  were  to 
go  back  to  their  business.  When  John  came 
down  ho  went  to  Aunt  Lucilla  and  kissed  her 
good-bye,  saying  ‘You  are  doing  my  little 
wife  a  great  deal  of  good.’  Afterwards  George 
sought  her  and  throwing  his  arms  around  her 
neck,  kissed  her  again  and  again,  and  said 
‘Aunt  Lucilla,  you  have  given  mo  back  my 
wife  again,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  and  now 
my  cup  of  happiness  is  full.  I  have  a  wife 
and  a  home,  and  best  of  all,  a  Saviour  whom 
I  am  glad  to  confess.’  Aunt  Lucilla  pressed 
his  hand,  simply  saying  ‘  I  have  prayed  for 
you,  and  am  not  disappointed.’  Laura  and 
her  husband  clung  to  each  other  at  parting, 
and  could  not  boar  to  say  good-bye.  George’s 
lace  was  tho  very  picture  of  happiness. 

Alter  walking  quietly  by  John’s  side  a  long 
time,  he  said :  ‘  John,  I  have  always  envied 
you  your  happiness,  and  wished  my  homo 
might  be  like  yours,  and  now  I  have  all  I 
have  longed  for,  and  my  home  will  be  a  heav¬ 
en  to  me. 

‘Yes,’ said  John,  ‘I  rejoice  with  you.  My 
little  wife  has  always  made  Aunt  Lucilla  her 
model :  she  deserves  to  bo  put  in  the  oalendor 
of  the  saints.’ 

Laura  went  about  singing  all  the  day,  hap¬ 
py  as  she  never  had  been  before  in  her  life. 
She,  too,  throw  her  arms  around  Aunt  Lucilla 
and  kissed  her,  saying  ‘  You  blessed  Auntie, 
you  have  made  me  love  my  husband  and  my 
homo ;  yes,  and  my  Saviour  too,  as  I  never 
did  before.  You  must  begin  your  talk  again 
to-morrow,  for  I  have  a  great  deal  to  learn. 

I  do  want  to  be  a  true  wife  and  mother,  and  I 
have  the  best  husband  in  tho  world  to  help 
me.  You  don’t  know  how  his  prayer  affected 
mo  this  morning.  I  feel  that  I  have  only  just 
begun  to  know  him.’ 

‘  I  rejoice  with  you,  my  dear,  with  all  my 
heart,’  said  Aunt  Lucilla.  ‘  Mary  is  coming 
to-day.  Her  e.xperionce  is  fresher  and  more 
practical  than  mine,  and  if  she  feels  like  it, 
wo  will  take  up  another  topic  to-morrow,’ 

Mary,  Aunt  Lucilla’s  oldest  daughter,  came 
in  tho  afternoon,  accompanied  by  Anna,  one 
of  her  daughters,  a  girl  of  twelve.  She  was  a 
woman  of  strong  mind,  good  judgment,  and 
largo  executive  ability,  not  wanting  either  in 
gentleness  and  love — all  of  which  she  brought 
to  bear  upon  her  homo  life.  And  while  she 
considered  her  home  as  of  tho  first  impor¬ 
tance,  she  was  also  a  leader  in  every  good 
word  and  work  in  the  community  in  which 
she  lived. 

After  tho  greetings  were  over,  and  they  had 
settled  down  to  quiet  visitation,  Laura  said — 

‘Cousin  Mary,  I’ve  been  wondering  how 
you  could  leave  home.  I  should  think  you 
would  have  been  obliged  to  bring  all  of  your 
children.’ 

‘  I  thought  at  first,’  answered  Cousin  Mary, 
‘that  I  would  not  bring  any  of  them,  for  I 
came  to  Peace  Cottage  to  rest ;  but  I  could 
not  bear  to  be  so  much  alone,  and  brought 
along  Anna  as  a  sample,  and  for  company.’ 

‘  But  who  will  take  care  of  the  rest  of  them 
while  you  are  away  ?  ’  asked  Laura. 

‘They  will  take  care  of  themselves,’  she 
replied.  ‘I  have  trained  the  older  ones  to 
look  after  the  younger,  and  am  not  afraid  to 
trust  them.  And  besides,  their  father  can 
care  for  them  as  well  as  I  can.  He  does  not 
put  all  tho  training  and  care  of  the  family 


upon  me,  but  does  his  part  in  everything, 
and  is  ready  to  do  all,  if  need  be.  He  thinks 
too  much  of  me  to  let  me  bear  all  the  bur¬ 
dens.  And  faithful  Joanna  is  there,  too.  I 
have  no  trouble  about  getting  away  from 
home,  although  I  have  more  cares  than  most 
women.  By-and-by,  after  I  get  back,  my 
husband  will  go  off  for  his  rest,  and  will  want 
to  take  one  of  the  boys  along.  We  believe  in 
having  a  rest  every  year,  as  a  part  of  our 
household  economy.  Sometimes  we  go  to¬ 
gether,  and  renew  our  youth,  leaving  all  be¬ 
hind  us.  It  is  good  once  in  awhile  for  hus¬ 
band  and  wife  to  have  their  honeymoon  over 
again.’ 

‘Cousin  Mary,’  said  Helen,  ‘your  mothei' 
has  begun  a  series  of  talks  upon  “  Home  Hap¬ 
piness  ”  which  have  already  done  us  a  great 
deal  of  good ;  wont  you  join  us  and  give  us 
the  benefit  of  your  experience  ?  ’ 

‘  I  would  like  to  join  you,’  replied  Cousin 
Mary,  ‘  but  I  am  only  mother  over  again. 
Yet  I  can  testify  from  actual  experience  that 
most  of  her  ideas  are  wise  and  practical.  If 
you  have  got  her  skirted,  she  will  give  you  all 
the  ideas  3'ou  will  be  able  to  carry  out.  The 
trouble  will  be  to  carry  those  ideas  into 
practice.  I  wish  I  had  some  of  the  letters 
she  has  written  me,  to  read  to  you.  I 
have  never  found  anything  in  books  to  equal 
them.  And  I  have  sometimes  thought  I 
would  got  them  published,  for  the  benefit  of 
my  sister  women.’ 

‘Perhaps  we  can  use  them  for  our  book,’ 
said  Laura,  ‘  for  we  are  going  to  make  a  book 
out  of  our  conversations.’ 

‘  We !  ’  exclaimed  Helen.  ‘Aunt  Lucilla  is 
to  write  the  book,  or  if  she  cannot,  we  will 
make  Cousin  Mary  its  author,  and  she  can  use 
her  letters.’ 

‘  O  no !  ’  said  Cousin  Mary,  ‘  Mother  owes 
it  to  her  grandchildren  to  leave  them  a  record 
of  her  ideas,  as  she  calls  them.  I’m  afraid 
none  of  her  children  will  ever  equal  her.’ 

The  next  day  when  they  gathered  again  for 
a  talk.  Aunt  Lucilla  said  to  her  daughter — 
‘Mary,  you  throw  in  your  experience  freely; 
or  if  you  don’t  agree  with  me,  say  so.’ 

‘  What  j'our  husbands  said  to  me,  my  dears,’ 
she  continued,  ‘  makes  it  a  pleasure  I  did  not 
anticipate,  to  continue  these  talks.  To-day 
our  subject  will  be  tho  training  of  parents. 
This  topic  comes  next  in  order.  Marriage  im¬ 
plies  parentage.  Th  is  is  God’s  plan  for  perpet¬ 
uating  our  race,  and  whatever  unfits  for  one 
relation,  unfits  for  the  other.  As  none  should 
enter  thoughtlessly  upon  marriage,  much  less 
should  they  enter  thus  upon  the  duties  and 
privileges  of  parents.’ 

‘  Auntie,’  asked  Laura,  ‘  do  you  suppose  that* 
many  think  of  those  things  when  they  marry?  ’ 

•I  fear,’  she  replied,  ‘that  too  few  consider 
what  marriage  implies,  or  make  any  prepara¬ 
tion  for  its  duties.  Many  wives  are  even  ig¬ 
norant  of  the  simplest  duties  of  housekeep¬ 
ing,  and  of  course  do  not  think  of,  or  pre¬ 
pare  for,  the  higher  and  holier  duties.  Some 
even  regard  it  a  great  calamity  to  become 
parents,  and  rebel  continually  against  parent¬ 
al  duties.  How  I  pity  their  children !  ’ 

‘I  pity  the  mothers,  too,’  said  Cousin  Mary. 

‘  They  lose  the  deepest  joys  of  life.  I  feel 
that  somebody  has  a  mission  to  enlighten 
and  help  suoh  mothers.’ 

‘  That  is  Aunt  Lucilla’s  very  mission,’ said 
Helen.  ‘  A  great  many  of  us  want  to  know 
what  to  do,  and  how  to  do  it.  And  there  are 
many  who  would  prepare  beforehand,  for  the 
duties  of  parentage,  just  as  they  prepare  their 
bodies’  wardrobes.  I  can’t  tell  you  how  many 
thoughts  and  prayers  I  stitched  into  my 
baby’s  clothes.  I  wished  there  was  some 
school  or  book  which  would  teach  me  how  to 
become  a  good  and  true  mother !  ’ 

‘And  I,’  said  Laura,  ‘  was  full  of  selfishness 
and  rebellion,  because  I  was  obliged  to  be¬ 
come  a  mother,  and  would  not  think  or  speak 
about  it  if  I  could  help  it.  I  was  no  better 
prepared  for  it  than  for  flying.’ 

‘  You  have  brought  out  just  what  I  was 
about  to  saj',’  continued  Aunt  Lucilla.  ‘  The 
good  Book  reads  “Children  are  an  heritage 
of  tho  Lord.”  God’s  gift  and  blessing  and 
reward.  Yet  if  one  is  not  a  “joyful  mother 
of  children,”  she  can  learn  to  perform  her  du¬ 
ties  wisely  and  well.  There  is  no  higher  call¬ 
ing  than  parentage.  And  it  is  a  calling  of 
God,  just  as  much  as  the  ministry,  and  de¬ 
mands  preparation  and  study  to  fulfil  it. 
But  most  parents  take  it  rather  as  a  matter 
of  course,  giving  it  no  thought,  and  their  chil¬ 
dren  come  up.’ 

‘  Don’t  you  think  the  training  of  children  is 
a  gift — that  it  is  born  in  some  to  do  it  well, 
and  not  in  others  ?  ’  asked  Laura.  ‘  Some 
are  said  to  have  a  faeulty  for  it.’ 

‘No!’  replied  Aunt  Lucilla.  ‘It  is  not  so 
much  a  gift  as  you  suppose.  The  faculty,  as 
you  call  it,  which  you  think  gives  success,  is 
what  almost  any  one  may  attain  to,  with 
study  and  effort.  Genius  means  hard  work. 
It  is  rather  a  profession,  for  which  we  may 
train  ourselves.  If  I  was  to  select  a  primary 
teacher  for  a  day  or  Sunday  school,  I  would 
look  first  for  brains,  for  the  best  disciplined 
mind.  This,  with  a  little  common-sense,  can 
accomplish  almost  anything  it  undertakes. 
Any  one  who  can  “think  out  her  work,  and 
work  out  her  thoughts,”  who  can  adaptmeans 
to  ends,  has  the  faculty.  The  State  has  Nor¬ 
mal  Schools  for  training  teachers  how  to  teach. 
Why  may  not  parents  in  the  same  way  train 
themselves  how  to  do  their  work.  There  is  a 
science  of  government,  of  influence,  which 
may  be  studied  and  practised.  If  wisdom  is 
the  adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  it  may  be 
acquired.  Faculty,  tact,  and  gifts,  are  only 
wisdom.’ 

‘I  feel  sometimes,’  said  Cousin  Mary,  ‘that 
my  calling  is  tho  highest  one,  and  demands 
the  utmost  wisdom.  I  am  obliged  to  be  tho 
State,  and  the  School,  and  the  Church,  all  in 
one.  I  have,  and  must  use,  authority ;  I  make 
laws,  and  must  enforce  obedience,  and  pass 
judgment;  so  I  am  in  my  sphere  as  great  as 
the  President,  and  Congress,  and  the  Supreme 
Court.  And  besides,  I  am  a  teacher  of  the 
mind,  and  a  minister  to  the  spirit.  If  any 
one  needs  training  and  wisdom,  I  am  sure  I 
do.  And  tho  best  scholars  will  stand  highest 
in  all  these  callings.’ 

‘  I  alwaj’s  thought  you  an  uncommon  wo¬ 
man,’  said  Laura,  ‘  but  I  did  not  realize  that 
you  had  boon  called  so  high.  Don’t  j'ou 
think,’  she  asked  of  Aunt  Lucilla,  ‘that  most 
women  must  learn  these  things  by  experience, 
as  tho  duties  come  along ;  and  isn’t  that,  after 
all,  the  true  way  ?  ’  , 

‘  Experience  is  said  to  bo  the  best  teacher, 
replied  Aunt  Lucilla,  ‘  and  we  must  all  learn 
in  this  school,  and  it  is  often  a  very  hard 
master,  yet  in  a  great  measure  wo  make  our 
own  experience.  Wisdom  will  know  what  to 
do  when  tho  new  circumstances  arise,  or  will 
be  able  to  find  out  the  best  way  to  meet  them. 

[This  chapter  concluded  next  week.] 
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SWISS  DAISYMSH  IK  CAIHOBNIA, 


f<nm(l  that  all  these  distriets  are  charac¬ 
terized  by  being  high  and  dry,  with  non- 
retentive  soils.  The  obvious  conclusion 
from  all  this,  is  that  patients  who  sliow  ten- 
deney  to  cancer,  or  persons  in  whose  fam¬ 
ilies  eaneer  appears  to  be  hereditary,  sho  uld 
choose  for  their  permanent  residence  high, 


lost  every 
years  ago 


low-colored  thick  candles,  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  in  diameter,  about  a  dozen  in 
number,  and  a  coil  of  fuse  that  looked  like 
a  piece  of  thin-twisted  wire-cord.  He  had 


I  If  men  and  women  would  take  time  to  HEALTH  PARAGRAPHS.  ! 
!  plan  their  work,  thev  would  secure  mueh 

!  better  results  than  to  huriT  und  seurrv  *  i  •  i.  x-  ^  4 

about  without  thought  or  system.  We  ,  interesting  facts  , 

I  honestly  believe  if  every  fanner  would  -}rtl».r  Havilan.l  in  a 

i  have  a  study  and  library,  like  anv  profes- 1  discourse  on  the  distribu  ion  of  dis- 

FARMER’S  DEPARTMENT.  i  sional  man  with  a  few  good  agricultural  mnci^ 'is  hShes^  n  thosJ  di- 

dav TWaS^im^aml  nH,  nl^*^  i’ds  workMie  i  which  skirt  the  blinks  of  rivers  siib- 

8WIS8  DAIRYMEN  IN  CAUEORNIA.  wSd  sSfreliSer  n“  than  To  snend  1  having  ascertain- 

FuUy  two-thirds  of  all  the  dairy  business  twice  that  amount  of  time  in  active  labor  Havilaiid  studied  the 

of  the  upper  coast  counties  in  California,  physical  and  geological  characters  of  the 

says  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  is  in  the  p.bor-sa dmr  inventions  in  everv  '>i«tricts  where  cancer  does  not  thrive,  and 

hands  of  Swiss,  either  as  renters  or  own-  h^i  ai  ?no  Sfnier  ^  found  that  all  these  districts  are  charac- 

e^  :  ‘‘They  seem  to  be  peculiarly  adapt-  nore  Uds  terized  by  being  high  and  dry,  with  non- 

edto  the  business,  and  are  turning  out  a  j  those  who  keep  their  eves  and  obvious  conclusion 

very  good  imitation  of  Swiss  cheese.  Near-  ,  _ Vcw  Fmrinn.i  this,  is  that  patients  who  sliow  ten- 

ly  all  the  most  prosperous  dairymen  in  the  r  ^  '  *  .  _  __  '  deney  to  cancer,  or  persons  in  whose  fam- 

State  are  men  who  but  a  decade  since  came  drain  tit  r*?  eaneer  appears  to  be  hereditary,  sho  uld 

here  without  money,  and  have  made  valu-  tiles.  choose  for  their  permanent  residence  high, 

able  homes,  aud  stocked  their  farms  with  .  many  farmers  are  laying  down  dry  sites.  During  the  last  twenty  years 

the  best  breed  of  cattle,  by  their  own  in-  may  be  well  to  remind  our  readers  no  less  than  100,000  women  died  from  can- 

dustry  and  economy.  One  of  the  pecu-  there  is  a  choice  even  in  drain  tiles  ;  eer  in  England, 

liarities  of  this  people  is  their  disposition  there  are  good,  bad,  and  indifferent  xeiPKraiihers  Consuinutive 

to  assist  one  another.  A  Swiss  settlement  tiles,  and  some  worse  than  useless.  A  Puimonarv  eonsumntion  annears  to  be 
takes  the  form  of  a  practical  mutual-aid  whole  dram  system,  costing  hundreds  of  r^mmonaiy  consumption  appears  to  ue 

society,  and  the  systeSi  is  to  be  comSeJi-  dollars,  may  be  spoiled  and  made  useless  Z^reln^s- 

^  ^count  of  the  absence  ^be  wortlde’ss  becaus'i  of  oim  w?ik  is’ the  peculiarly  strain- 

KatfetXndVSs  Sak"  But%^iT>pe;TXai2\imy  ^  P-ture  which  an  operator  ^ceiving 

onroTtreSsbyZemoX"'^^^^^^^  Paired  without  imieli  trouble  ;  Jhile  to  SeTLS'rf  To  Vs'e 

pulous  economy  in  two  or  three  yearn  he  ^ohiiTf  thTwhokfL^^^^^  as  they  are  ticked  out  to  him  from  the 

has  accumulated  money  enough  to  rent  a  doing  of  tliewnolc  costl>  \\ oik.  sounder  “  The  onerator  in  reeeivintr 

niece  of  land  and  a  few  cows  His  eoun-  has  a  hole  clear  through  it,  it  maj"  perhaps  “"anuei.  i  ne  optrator  in  rcciiMug 

piece  oi  laiiu  auu  a  lew  cows,  ms  coun  Biinrin«pd  to  he  nil  rirrht  withoiif  eon  bends  his  head  and  shoulder  on  his  left 
trymen  take  a  practical  interest  in  him,  be  supposed  to  be  all  light,  without  con-  listening  to  the  sounder  this 

loan  him  monev  as  he  needs  it  and  in  sidenng  the  shape  of  that  hole.  In  the  siue  wniie  iisienmg  to  tiie  sounder,  mis 
lenu  iiiiu  money  ue  needs  it,  auu  m  j_  i  °  ^  i  uh-ino  position  confining  his  left  lung  and  his 

every  way  assist  him  to  become  the  owner  drying,  some  tuts  will  lose  then  shape,  f  .  mi  nr.aition  •  -mil  hnino- 

instead  of  tenant  and  when  he  hasachiev-  some  will  flatten  out  a  little  and  become  “®**'*i'  du  unnatural  position  i  and  bung 

1.  1  •  1  oval  and  in  the  hiirnitur  annia  will  niirve  assuiiied  (lay  after  day,  month  after  lllOllth, 

ed  that  result,  he  in  turn  helps  the  next  o\ai,  anii  in  me  Durning  some  will  cuive.  i,rinn-R  nn  tha  ,ira.,d  .iiaa..«o_! 

poor  countrvman  who  shows  a  willingness  Every  tile  that  is  not  perfectly  round,  o'ontuallj  brings  on  the  drcad  distasc 

po  Cijuuirymau  wiio  snows  a  willingness  .  aniontli  nnd  ar.n  irf.  Oflcail  consumption.”  But  a  writer  in  the  “Jour- 

to  work.  The  Swiss  dairyman  prefers  a  finite  straignt,  smootii  and  squaie-tdged,  ,  .  i  rp  .  .  ,, 

small  farm  kept  in  a  hiirh  state  of  cultiva-  sniooth  within,  free  from  lime  pebbles,  and  or  the  lelcgr.iph  suggests  a  dmciuit 

smau  larm.  Kept  in  a  nign  ^te  or  cmiiva  _  i^i  „pi]  |,,,rn(.d  rh  tint  tw,.  will  cause  for  the  prevalence  of  consumption 

tion,  on  which  he  raises  the  finest  stock  tlioroughlj  wen  burned  so  that  two  will  tele<^rai)her8  viz-  the  orinin-il 

and  the  best  of  feed  for  them  ”  ring  sharply  when  struck  together,  should  anion^,  teie,„iapncrs,  mz  .  me  original 

anameDest  oi  i^  ior^^  be  remorselessly  rejected.  No  thought  of  Pliysi^l  insuflie-iemcy  of  a  large  propor- 

HOW  TO  REMOVE  8TUMPS.  th®  maker’s  or  dealer’s  Interest  should  be  i'  young  men  who  enter  on  this 

The  editor  of  The  Michigan  Farmer  de-  entertaineci ;  it  were  better  even  to  pay 
scribes  the  method  of  using  giant  powder  twice  for  defective  tiles  anil  throw  them 

for  clearing  out  large  stumps,  with  the  away,  than  to  use  them.  But  that  is  wast-  li  ’  .mci  n  f^w  vpnr«  ikto 

cost  and  results  :  Going  on  a  little  further  one  s  rights  and  money.  No  dealer  6  exelusivelv  bv  the  Scotch  and  the 
we  met  Mr.  John  Carpenter,  with  an  ordi-  ^‘'ddld  deliver  imperfect  tiles,  and  when  used  y  ^ 

narv  splint  market-basket  iinon  his  arm  uu®  buys,  he  should  stipulate  to  discard  V  r,'  Johnson,  who  in  his  hatred  of 
nary  splint  market  basket  upon  nis  arm,  unserviceable  one  and  do  this  with-  ^be  Scotch,  lost  no  opportunity  of  saying  a 

in  which  were  his  cartndges,  like  long  yel-  ®'my  uustivioeaoie  one,  auu  uo  mis  wim  ..u 

low  eolnred  tidek  enndlea  nhoiit  nn  ineh  out  hesitation. — American  Agricultui'ist.  bittei  wold  agaiiist  them,  defined  oats  as 

low-colored  thick  candles,  about  an  inch  - ^  in  Scotland  food  for  Scotchmen,  but  in 

and  a  half  m  diameter,  about  a  dozen  in  Pnrrinnd  food  fo.-  horcoa 

number  and  a  coil  of  fuse  that  looked  like  ONE  THING  AND  ANOTHER.  Englancl  food  loi  horses.  . 

numoer,  ana  a  coil  or  ruse  mat  looima  like  ^  •  .i  •  i  ‘  les,  answered  an  indignant  Scoteh- 

a  piece  of  thin-twisted  wire-cjord  He  had  A  young  man  m  this  city  described  a  man,  “  where  can  you  find  such  men  as  in 
a  box  of  gun-caps  also  which  fitted  upon  taxidermist  to  a  bevy  of  young  girls  as  Scotland,  or  such  horses  as  in  England  ?  ” 
the  end  of  the  fuse.  At  a  distance  was  a  one  who  sort  o’  upholsters  animals  !  -yyg  heard  of  a  shrewd  old  Scotch 

man  who  seemed  to  be  poking  around  the  A  French  chemist  asserts  that  if  tea  be  mother,  who  used  to'inake  her  family  eat 
stumps  with  a  spade,  and  who  had  what ,  ground  like  coffee,  immediately  before  hot  their  oatmeal  first,  saying  “  The  bairn  who 
^peared  to  be  a  straight  iron  crowbar  water  is  poured  upon  it,  it  wifi  jield  near-  ,.uts  the  most  porritch,  will  get  the  most 
^th  a  chisel-shaped  point  and  a  broad  ly  double  the  amount  of  its  exhilarating  meat  after  it.”  But  the  bairn  who  gained 
head  on  the  other  end.  After  examining  I  qualities.  the  prize,  always  found  himself  too  full  to 

the  stump  and  deciding  upon  the  nght ,  many  things,  but  there  is  enjoy  the  meat 

chmge  to  be  placed,  he  sunk  j  thing  he  can’t  do.  He  can’t  button  on  It  is  mentioned  in  a  most  charming  book, 
this  dcjwn  far  into  the  ground,  and  then  i  jjg^^,  collar,  just  after  cutting  his  thumb-  “The  Life  and  Letters  of  Lord  Macaulay,” 
drove  it  ^  deep  as  he  thought  necessary  ,  ^^[Jg  without  looking  up  into  the  air.  that  Carlyle,  catching  sight  of  Macaulay’s 

m  a  sloping  Jrection  under  the  stump  ^  ^  face  in  repose,  remarked,  “  Well,  any  one 

with  a  maul.  The  rule  is  to  get  the  charge  puper  is  iiiaut  iiom  me  gg  /,  p  ’  ^ 

as  close  iin  to  the  wood  of  the  stiinin  ts  I  Pi^b  of  a  tree  wliicli  grow’s  to  the  height  of  ®un  86(3  mat  yciu  an  an  iionest,  good  sort 

as  cios®  up  to  me  wood  of  me  stump  as  ,  p  j  P  j  j  .  pt  of  a  fellow,  made  out  of  oatmeal. 

the“hot»  V  uTSie  olVoweS  A  troy  utic  el  If  oatmeal  can  moke  and.  men  an  Wal- 

Sl,itJ‘ktan?UB'irpe?  “  .That  fan.  were  n,ed  In  England  in  the  [" hS 
found  the  depth  of  the  hole  with  the  tarn-  time  of  Henry  \  III.,  is  proved  by  the  story  one  mine  w(‘  (fo  know  thft  it  is 

per ;  then  he  took  the  cartridge  and  put-  current  that  Chancellor  Sir  Thomas  More  j  j.  {,gppgj.  fgj.  p^g  blood  and  ’brain  than 
ting  a  cap  on  the  fuse,  sunk  it  in  the  soft  castigated  his  daughters  with  one  made  of  Sko  (JJTfeSious  and  The 
explosive, whereitrenmieMwlnlehegeht.  pea^ek’s  feathem,  lor  ektravagauce  In  S  in  iSZ  m“l{elXp^^^ 
ly  Slid  the  ^rtndge  into  the  hole,  pushing  |  di ess.  , ,y  pj^gj^.  pgg,igbly  fond  motherl 

It  to  the  bottom  with  the  tamper.  He  then  |  An  old  poultry-raiser,  who  believes  in  “The  Oueeii’s  Own”  a  regiment  of 
pushed  two  or  three  small  pieces  of  soft  j  milk  for  fowls,  “says  :  “It  is  meat  and  almost  giants,  recruiteii  from  the  Scottish 
mould  or  earth  down  to  the  cartridge,  I  drink  both.  Some  of  the  liimst  ehickims  I  Higiiland.s,  are,  as  Carlyle  said  of  Macau- 

pressing  it  lightly  ;  he  next  tamped  the  ever  saw  were  raised  upon  the  free  use  of  inv  “  made  of  oatmeal  ”  So  bovs  who 

hole  fuB  of  earth,  and  lighting  a  match  milk  with  their  food.  Milk-fed  hens  are,  want  height  and  breadth  and  muscle,  and 
se^e  fuse  on  fire.  other  things  being  equal,  the  best  layers.”  girls  who  want  rosy  cheeks  and  physical 

We  all  stood  back  then  ^out  ten  rods.  The  cultivation  of  flowers  for  perfumei'y  vi^or»  should  turn  from  hot  broad  and 
and  waiteit  for  the  result.  The  stump  was  jg  attracting  attx^ntioii  in  Australia.  One  other  indigostibles,  to  this  food  for  gcoteh- 
a  tough  old  oak  about  three  feet  across,  perfume  distillery  at  Cannes,  in  France,  men  and  horses. 

with  a  firm  hol(i  on  the  (3lay  8(3il,and  lo(3k-  yearly  100,000  lbs.  of  Acacia  fioivers,  -  ---.»♦♦. —  - 

^  as  If  it  might  last,  if  undisturbed,  for  140,000  lbs.  of  rose  llosver  leave.s,  32,000  Avn  ttcffiti  . 

the  next  hundred  years.  All  at  011®®  " ®  1  lbs.  of  jasmine  blossoms,  and  20,000  lbs.  of  oLlENllrIL  AND  LNErLL.  | 
saw  that  stump  rise  out  of  the  ground,  a  tuberose  iveather  Forecasts. 

pi^  of  smoke  followed,  some  splinters  and  ;  Bee-Keeper’s  Maga-  Eighty-one  out  of  every  one  hundred 

a  loud  sound  as  of  crackmg  timber  came  1  .  „  «  ,  ^  .vi-oiior  fnr,  yiRta  tmhUuh.wi  r, iott  k,. 

niit  nf  its  opnti-p  -ind  from  tbo  side  where  ^iiue  finds  that  hoiK-y  call  be  made  in  this  ion  easts  imhiisliod  since  1877  by 

*1  ^  ®ity.  He  has  600  000  lively  oiieraters  in  the  German  Nautical  Observatory  at  Ham- 

r^ish^^o^elSh  of  Italian  luu.elbies  Tliiy  burg,  have  proved  to  be  correct.  Our  own 

the  akforab’oSfiftV  to  seventy  ^  The  to  the  B-attery  and  paid  close  atten-  «®ivice  will  also  exhibit  an  eiiually  gratify- 

tmnJ  vvS^done  £  there,  (luring  the  mg  aggregate  ex ponenee. 

ren^ted  over  and  over  with  the  same  re-  and  some  of  them  made  trips  to  i>ai.<-r  f«i-  Vvm\  Vvudis. 

In  lZ  tZn  au TioTthere  w^^^^  Central  Park,  and  to  other  regions  where  p^per  is  now  substituted  for  wood  in 
stumps  blown  up  in  this  way.  On  examin-  hoiiej -blossoms  were  opening.  Gm-many  in  the  manufacture  of  lead  pen- 

ing  the  stumps  after  the  explosion,  we  The  Prairie  Farmer  says  that  the  notion  oils.  It  is  steeped  in  an  adhesive  liquid, 
found  many  of  them  split  in  three  and  that  the  potato  is  running  out,  is  a  fallacy ;  and  rolled  round  the  core  of  load  to  the 
four  sections,  and  so  cut  up  that  it  was  that  varieties  degenerate,  and  that  from  requisite  thickness.  After  drying,  it  is 
light  work  for  the  oxen  to  haul  them  out  twenty  to  twenty-five  years  is  the  average  colored,  and  resembles  an  ordinary  cedar 
and  draw'  them  to  the  heap  for  burning,  life  of  a  vaiiety.  The  remedy  is  to  plant  pencil.  The  pencils  sell  in  London  to  re- 
The  powder  had  left  a  hole  or  chamber,  the  newer  varieties,  after  they  have  been  tailors  at  about  66  cents  a  gross, 
which  it  had  hollowed  out  as  if  by  com-  thoroughly  tested  and  approved.  Balloon  Signals. 

pression  ;  fi  wras  not  very  deep,  but  it  af-  “  Prisoner  at  the  bar,”  said  the  Judge,  At  the  recent  inauguration  of  the  Thiers 
forded  room  to  get  all  the  roots  which  it  “  is  there  anything  you  wish  to  say,  before  statue  some  experiments  were  made  with 
was  necessary  to  cut  off.  The  cartridges  sentence  is  passed  upon  you  ?  ”  The  pris-  a  balloon  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  to 
were  in  half  pound  cuts,  and  cost  at  the  oner  looked  wistfully  toward  the  door,  aud  what  extent  signals  could  be  understood 
rate  of  fifty  cents  per  pound.  One  car-  remarked  that  he  would  like  to  say  The  aeronauts  made  the  signals  witli  a 
tridge  will  take  out  an  ordinary  two  feet  “  Good-evening,”  if  it  would  be  agreeable  flag,  and  the  experimenters  on  the  eartli 
stump,  but  when  one  of  these  stiff  three  to  to  the  company.  at  a  distance  of  more  than  three  miles,  re- 

four  feet  stumps  are  encountered,  from  Remember  that  to  allow  cows  to  run  on  ceived  them  on  a  mirror  aud  translated 
two  to  three  cartridges  are  used.  short  pasture  during  September,  is  noton-  them,  the  Morse  alphabet  being  used  for 

n-rvv  nr,  wyttvc  wnt.  purposc.  The  results  show  that  there 

OXEN  OR  MULES  FOR  LABOR.  jjje  animal  wlien  the  Winter  is  little  difficulty  in  communicating  with  a 

In  Colonel  Colt’s  time,  Mr.  Horace  Hart  months*  come  on.  A  small  grain  ration  besieged  town  possessing  a  captive  balloon, 
of  New  Britain,  sold  him  three  pairs  of  no-  and  cut  green  fodder— corn  or  millet— is  ivtroieum  Product 

R'-o-t-totlsttoshowthattherearonow 

for  the  mules  he  had  bMh  “*“8.  “l  A  little  girl  who  had  been  on  a  railroad  plSjdva^'l’llrthey  Mt 

^  the  an(i  proBt  of  the  animals  accident  occurred,  was  told  50,000  barrels  of  oil  daily.  The  product 

mfr-were™Ztlv  8PoX(i^ove?-h^^^  she  ought  to  thank  this  Spring  has  been  twenty-five  per  cent, 

fnii  Wfarthermiilrdriilrs  God  for  her  escape  from  injury  when  she  greater  than  last  year,  and  about  three 

mg.  wnemer  mine  un  vers  were  put  iaj  Qj^de  her  evening  prayer.  She  did  it  m  times  us  great  as  the  viol  (i  three  vears  airo 

tior  Th^t"  uS^  inUkd^^^  this  way  :  ‘‘^Thank  you,  O  God,  for  not  let-  One  thousand  eight  hundred  a^d  elev^in 

tlon.  mat  was  not  uniiKeij’ anu  mignt  ting  me  be  hurt  to-day  ;  but  the  next  time  new  wells  were  opened  during  the  past 

I  to  the  city  I’ll  go  in  a  wagon.”  year,and  there  appears  toSn?  dange^r  of 


SCIENTIFIC  AND  USEFUL; 


Weather  Foreeahts. 


^mtee^tVrfa^r  The%x^  go^  tracts  the  whole  of  the  neighborlmod,”  dustrie^^^^^^^^  transportation  of  it  af- 

^  ^  ^  came  from  a  colored  woman  in  the  door-  fords  large  revenues  to  the  terriers. 


finally,  aud  requires  care  to  go  that  w'ay 


in  order,  while  nobody  knows  where  the  y®y|  •  The  Head  of  the  New  silver  Dollar, 

mule  goes  to.  The  ox  cannot  compete  in  u  There  have  been  many  guesses  as  to 

the  heat  of  the  day  with  the  mule,  as  a  laiik  H^ben  for^^t— 1  se  nollerin  to  be  whether  the  head  upon  the  new  standard 
ten  hours’  laborer,  but  does  best  at  stren-  heard.  latoes .  Tatoes .  silver  dollar  was  an  ideal  design,  or  copied 


the  heat  of  the  day  with  the  mule,  as  a  -tauis;  n^oen  lor^^i— a  so  aoueiiu  to  ue  whether  the  head  upon  the  new  standard 

ten  hours’  laborer,  but  does  best  at  stren-  heard.  Tatoes .  Tatoes .  silver  dollar  was  an  ideal  design,  or  copied 

uous  service  in  the  cool  of  the  morning  Mr.  S.  M.  L.  Barlow  of  Glen  Cove,  L.  I.,  from  the  life.  A  Philadelphia  paper  now 
and  evening,  according  to  the  weather  and  has  sent  to  Mr.  James  R.  Keene,  at  N(3w-  gives  what  purports  to  bo  the  true  story 
the  various  occasions  of  less  intense  farm-  port,  an  East  India  palm  (calamus),  which  of  the  head.  It  was  modelled  after  that 
ing  operations.  has  been  growing  in  Mr.  Barlow’s  con-  of  a  charming  young  lady  of  that  city, 

- - servatory  ever  since  Mr.  Kennard  erected  who,  the  designer  thought,  presented  thi3 

un  ATw  farming.  h  dozen  or  fifteen  years  ago.  The  trunk  best  specimen  he  had  seen  of  the  American 

Some  people  imagine  that  farming  re-  ^he  palm  is  about  two  feet  in  diameter,  type  of  beauty.  The  upper  part  of  the  face 

quires  butlittle  outlay  of  brainpower  to  thickly  studded  with  long  sharp  is  said  to  be  a  moderately  good  likeness  of 

make  it  successful.  But,  as  some  one  has  ’^hmh  extend  up  to  the  leaf  the  original  but  the  heavy  and  very  un¬ 
truthfully  said,  “  Brains  make  the  best  *  l®ngth  of  toe  tree  is  Ameri^u  chin  has  a  stoong  resemblance, 

fertilizer  a  farmer  can  use.”  Take  two  ttirty-two  feet,  the  trunk  being  fifteen  feet  it  is  intimated,  to  the  British  wife  of  the 
men,  one  of  them  with  half  the  physical  height.  designer.  It  is  no  great  honor  to  be  asso- 

strength  of  the  other,  the  weaker  man  of  Some  time  next  November  will  take  ciated  in  any  way  with  the  dishonest  and 
the  two  will  accomplish  more  than  the  place  at  Pompeii  a  commemoration  wliich  mischievous  coin,  and  the  Philadelphia 
other  if  he  excels  the  latter  in  brain  power,  will  have  a  world-wide  interest  aud  re-  maiden  should  rejoice  that  her  features 
We  have  known  large,  stout,  healthy  men,  uown.  The  eighteenth  centennial  of  the  are  only  partly  reproduced  on  it. 
who  were  hard  workers,  aud  yet  always  on  destruction  of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum,  chemical  Tests 

a  “stem  chase”  with  their  work;  they  by  an  eruption  from  Mount  Vesuvius,  is  Have  been  used  for  a  great  variety  of  pur- 
were  always  in  hot  water,  always  poor,  i  to  be  celebrated.  The  festival  will  be  of  a  poses,  but  it  is  something  new  to  apply 
from  toe  simple  fact  that  their  bodies  were  ;  8®i®ntiflc  nature,  and  a  number  of  Italian  them  to  the  ‘  verification  ’  of  a  negro’s  skin 
better  than  their  brains.  Such  a  man,  if  I  and  foreign  areheeologlsts  are  expected  to  as  was  lately  done  in  Bromberg,  Germany! 
he  is  doing  as  simple  work  as  picking  up  |  take  part  in  it.  A  showman  who  had  been  charged  with 

stones  on  a  side  hill,  will  get  his  stone  bout  The  export  of  horses  is  becoming  a  painting  a  white  man  black,  and  trying  to 
on  the  upper  side  of  a  large  bowlder,  aud  profitable  tra<le,  Belgium  affords  a  good  pass  him  off  as  a  ‘  Prince  of  Madagascar,’ 
then,  by  stress  of  mind  and  muscle,  roll  it  market.  The  Switzerland  recently  carried  took  the  royal  darkey  to  a  professor  of 
on  to  the  drug,  while  the  weaker,  but  wiser  forty  saddle-horses  to  Antwerp,  where  chemistry,  in  order  to  get  a  certificate  that 
man,  would  place  tlie  boat  on  the  lower  horses  are  from  25  to  lOO  per  cent,  higher  his  color  was  really  ‘  fast.’  The  professor 
side  of  the  stone,  unhitch  his  team,  place  than  here,  wliich  were  sold  at  a  good  duly  applied  all  kinds  of  diluted  and  strong 
the  chain  about  it,  aud  in  a  twinkling  have  profit.  Not  one  was  lost,  though  the  acids,  lyes,  and  other  chemicals  on  the 
it  loaded,  and  save  his  own  stren^h  for  weather  was  rough.  The  cost  of  trans-  poor  fellow’s  skin.  Not  succeeding  in 
some  more  important  occasion.  And  so  it  ^rtation  is  about  850  per  head,  the  duty  whitewashing  him,  he  wrote  a  certificate 
goes  to  the  end  of  the  chapter  with  the  The  Duke  of  Flanders  is  said  to  have  to  that  effect,  upon  which  the  Mayor  of 
man  who  does  not  “  think  ”  ;  and  this  law  paid  6,000  francs  for  an  American  horse  of  Bromberg  permitted  him  to  continue  the 
applies  to  indoor  as  well  as  outdoor  work,  recent  importation  that  pleased  his  fancy,  show. — Boston  Journal  of  Chemistrj'. 


j  A  I>efl<'at«»  liistriiinoiit. 

Herr  Bunge,  the  famous  scientific  in¬ 
strument  maker  of  Hamburg,  has  (‘om- 
pleted  the  construction  of  a  standard  Kilo- 
gramnie  for  the  International  Commission 
of  Weights  and  Measures  at  Paris.  It  has 
occupied  him  eight  months,  and  is  of  such 
delicacy  that  the  person  using  it  must  not 
approach  within  two  yards,  as  the  warmth 
emanating  from  his  body  might  disturb 
its  action. 

Iron  Production  of  the  YVorld. 

According  to  the  latest  statistics,  the 
various  countries  rank  as  follows  in  the  i 
production  of  iron  and  steel ;  Great  Brit¬ 
ain,  United  States,  France,  Belgium,  Rus¬ 
sia,  and  Sweden,  the  rest  of  the  world 
making  less  than  two  per  cent,  of  each  * 
year’s  product.  The  amount  of  cost  iron 
made  yearly  is  set  at  about  fourteen  mil-  | 
lion  tons,  while  some  two  million  tons  of 
steel  are  manufactured.  Of  this  large 
quantity  Great  Britiari  yields  some  forty- 
five  per  cent,  of  iron,  and  thirty-nine  per 
cent,  of  steel ;  and  the  United  States  six¬ 
teen  per  cent,  of  iron,  with  twenty-six  per 
cent,  of  steel. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  PHARSALIA. 

[From  Froude’s  “  Ctesar;  a  Sketch.”] 

Ponipcy  had  ordered  his  first  line  to 
stand  still  to  receive  Cmsar’s  charge.  They 
would  thus  be  fresh  while  the  enemy  would 
reach  them  exhausted — a  mistake  on  Pom-  , 
pey’s  part,  as  Ciesar  thought ;  “  for  a  fire 
and  alacrity,”  he  observes,  “  is  kindled  in 
all  men  when  they  meet  in  battle,  and  a 
wise  general  should  rather  encourage  than 
repress  their  fervor.”  The  signal  was 
given.  Cresar’s  front  rank  advanced  run¬ 
ning.  Seeing  the  Pompeians  did  not  move, 
they  halted,  recovered  breath,  then  rushed 
on,  flung  their  darts,  and  closed  sword  in 
hand.  At  once  Pompey’s  horse  bore 
down,  outflanking  Ctesar’s  right  wing,  with 
the  archers  behind  and  between  them 
raining  sliowers  of  arrows.  Caisar’s  cav¬ 
alry  gave  way  before  the  shock,  and  the 
outer  squadrons  came  wheeling  round  to 
the  rear,  expecting  that  there  would  be  no 
one  to  encounter  them.  Tlie  fourth  line, 
the  pick  and  flower  of  the  legions,  rose 
suddenly  in  their  way.  Siiriirised  and 
shaken  by  the  fierceness  of  the  attack  on 
them,  the  Pomi>i  ians  turned,  they  broke, 
they  galloped  wildly  <  >lf.  The  best  cavalry 
in  those  Roman  battles  were  never  a 
match  for  infantry  wlu^n  in  close  forma¬ 
tion,  and  Pomiiey’s  brilliant  squadrons 
were  cariiet  knights  from  the  salon  and 
the  circus.  They  never  rallied,  or  tried  to  ' 
rally  ;  they  made  off  for  the  nearest  hills.  ! 
The  archers  were  cut  to  pieces ;  and  the 
chosen  corps,  having  finished  so  easily  the 
service  for  which  tliey  had  been  told  off, 
threw  theniselvi.'s  on  the  now  exposed 
flank  of  P('mpey’s  left  wing.  It  was  com¬ 
posed,  as  has  lieen  said,  of  the  legions 
which  had  once  been  Cmsar’s,  which  had 
fought  under  him  at  the  Vingeanne  and  at 
Alesia.  They  ill-liked,  perhaps,  the  change  . 
of  masters,  and  were  in  no  humor  to  stand  . 
the  charge  of  their  old  comrades  coming  ! 
on  with  the  familiar  rush  of  victory.  , 
Caesar  ordered  up  his  third  line,  which  had 
not  yet  been  engaged  ;  and  at  once  on  all 
sides  Pomjiey’s  great  army  gave  way  and  ■ 
lied. 

Pompey  himself,  the  shadow  of  his  old 
name,  long  harassed  out  of  self-respect  by 
his  senatorial  directors,  a  (•ommander  only  , 
in  appearance,  had  left  the  field  in  the  be- 
ginnuig  of  the  action.  He  had  lost  heart 
oo  o*  the  envalry,  and  had  re¬ 

tired  t(l  his  tent  to  wait  the  issue  of  the 
day.  'Ihe  stream  of  fugitivi's  iiouriug  hi 
told  him  too  surely  what  the  issue  had 
been.  He  sprang  upim  liislior.se  and  rode 
off  in  desimir.  His  legions  were  rnsliing 
back  in  confusii  >n.  Cicsar,  swift  always  at 
the  right  moment,  gave  the  enemy  no 
leisure  to  reform,  aud  fell  at  oiiee  upim  the 
canni.  It  was  noon  and  the  morning  had 
been  sultry,  but  beat  and  weariness  were 
forgotten  in  the  enthusiasm  of  a  triumpli 
which  ail  then  helieviMl  must  conclude  the 
war.  A  few  eompanies  of  Thracians,  who 
had  been  left  on  guard,  made  a  brief  re¬ 
sistance,  but  they  were  s(30u  borne  down. 
The  beaten  army,  which  a  few  liotirs  before 
were  sharing,  in  imagination,  the  lands 
and  offices  of  their  coiitiuerors,  fled  out 
through  the  opposite  gates,  throwing 
away  their  arms,  Hinging  down  their  stand- 
ards.  aud  racing,  officers  and  men,  for  the  < 
rocky  hills  which,  at  a  mile’s  ilistance, 
promised  them  shelter. 

The  camp  itself  was  a  singular  picture. 
Houses  of  turf  had  beim  built  for  the  luxu¬ 
rious  patricians,  with  ivy  trained  over  the 
entrances  to  shade  tlieir  delicate  faces 
from  the  Summer  sun  ;  couches  liad  been 
laid  out  for  tliem  to  repose  on  after  tlieir 
expected  victory  ;  tables  were  spread  with 
plate  and  wines,  aud  tlie  daintiest  prepara¬ 
tions  of  Roman  cookery.  Ceesar  com¬ 
mented  on  the  scene  with  mournful  irony. 

“  And  tliese  men,”  lie  said,  “  accused  my 
patient,  suffering  army,  whi(3li  had  not 
even  common  necessaries,  of  dissoluteness 
and  profligacy !  ”  Two  hundred  only  of 
Ctesar’s  men  liad  fallen.  The  officers  had 
suffered  most.  Tlie  gallant  Crastinus,  who 
had  nobly  fulfilled  his  promise,  had  been 
killed,  among  many  others,  in  opening  a 
way  for  his  comrades.  Tlie  Pompeians, 
after  tlie  first  shoi'k,  had  been  cut  down 
unresisting.  Fifteen  thousand  of  them 
lay  scattered  dead  aiiout  the  .ground. 
There  were  few  wounded  in  these  battles. 
The  sliort  sword  of  the  Romans  seldom 
left  its  work  unflnislied. 

LAWS  OF  TRESPASS. 

Tlie  general  rules  in  regard  to  trespass¬ 
ing  on  another’s  land  are  pretty  well  un¬ 
derstood  in  the  community,  but  on  one 
point  there  is  sometimes  an  erroneous  im¬ 
pression.  It  is  often  thought  that  if  a  per¬ 
son  simply  crosses  your  laud  for  twenty 
years  lie  tliereby  acquires  a  right  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  practice,  but  this,  far  from  being 
universally  true,  the  very  foundation  of 
acquiring  such  a  right  is  tliat  tlie  crossing 
must  nave  been  adversely  to  the  land  own¬ 
er,  or  at  least  without  his  permission,  ex¬ 
press  or  implied,  and  under  a  claim  of  a 
legal  right  so  to  do,  wlietlier  tlie  farmer  is 
willing  or  not.  If  therefore  the  persoin 
crossing  does  so  with  tlie  permission,  or 
by  the  mere  indulgence  of  the  land  owner, 
and  not  under  any  claim  of  right,  it  is 
wholly  immaterial  how  long  the  custom 
has  continued.  Forty  years’  travel  by  con¬ 
sent  of  the  owner  would  not  give  any  right 
to  continue  to  pass  after  lie  had  been  for¬ 
bidden  to  do  so.  And  to  avoi(i  any  mis- 
appreheiisioub  in  sueli  cases,  it  is  wise  for 
the  farmer  to  put  up  notices  forbidding  it, 
as  we  so  often  see  done.  And  tliis  makes 
it  clear  tliat  thenceforward  the  intruder  is 
a  trespasser. 

Tlie  wilful  crossing  or  entering  upon  any 
garden,  orchard,  mowing,  or  otlier  improv¬ 
ed  land,  between  the  first  day  of  April  and 
tlie  first  day  of  December,  is  made  a  crime, 
and  any  public  officer  may  arrest  tlie  of¬ 
fender  on  the  spot.  But  all  other  seasons 
of  the  year,  or  as  to  any  other  kinds  of 
lands,  such  a  trespass  is  only  a  civjl  tres¬ 
pass,  and  the  only  legal  remedy  is  by  an 


action  for  damages  done.  If  a  man’s  ob¬ 
ject  in  corning  into  your  premises  is  to 
steal  your  fruit,  that  itself  is  a  crime,  ai- 
tliough  he  does  not  accomplisli  his  pur- 
liose  ;  and  you  may  put  liiiii  out  by  force, 
after  notice  to  leave,  using  no  unnecessary 
violence.  But  you  eaiinot  lawfully  set 
spring-guns,  man-traps,  or  otlier  instru¬ 
ments  wlticli  may  do  him  grievous  bodily 
harm,  without  giving  notice  of  sucli  hi(i- 
den  dangers.  The  old  school-books  in  my 
early  days  liad  a  picture  of  hoys  stealing 
fruit  in  the  bouglis  of  an  apjile  tree,  witli 
a  farmer  picking  up  stones,  and  a  maxim 
that  if  words  and  grass  did  not  answer,  lie 
might  throw  stones ;  but  if  you  sliould 
hapfien  to  put  out  tlie  boy’s  eye,  it  miglit 
go  hard  with  you,  for  you  have  not  a  riglit 
to  kill  even  your  neighbor’s  hen  while 
scratching  up  your  melons  and  cucum¬ 
bers.  The  custom  to  do  so,  and  toss  tlie 
fowls  over  tlie  fence,  may  afford  some  sat¬ 
isfaction  to  tlie  gardener,  but  it  may  make 
him  liable  to  pay  the  full  value  “of  the 
nuisances,  although  he  had  reiieatodly 
warned  their  owners  to  keep  tiiem  at 
home,  or  take  tlie  conse({uence8.  Whe¬ 
ther  tliis  rule  applies  to  an  old  oat  which 
is  after  one’s  eliickeiis,  I  don't  know  ;  but 
I  moan  to  try  it  the  first  chance  I  liave. 

One  of  tlie  most  annoying  forms  of  tres¬ 
pass  to  the  farnii'r  is  tliat  of  hunting  and 
flsliing.  Many  persons  seem  to  suppose 
tliey  have  a  riglit  to  lisli  (ir  liunt  over  aii- 
otiier’s  ground  as  tliey  please,  but  tliis  is 
(juite  erroneous.  In  all  ordinary  streams 
and  ponds  the  riglit  to  lisli  beloiig.s  only  to 
tlie  person  owning  tlu*  adjoining  land.  If 
the  stream  is  navigable,  tluit  is  if  tlie  tide 
ebbs  and  flows,  tiie  public  liave  a  right  to 
boat  up  and  down  it,  and  to  fish  from  tlieir 
boats,  blit  not  to  go  on  shore  and  do  it. 
And  by  a  very  early  law  in  Massacliusetts, 
if  a  farm  contains  a  “great  pond  ” — i.  e.,  a 
pond  containing  over  ten  acres— tlie  pub¬ 
lic  liave  a  right  of  lisli iiig  aud  fowling 
tlierc*,  “  and  may  pass  and  repass  on  foot 
through  any  man’s  property  for  tliat  end, 
so  tliey  trespass  not  on  any  man’s  corn  or 
meadow.*’  The  recent  law  autliorizing 
flsli  commissioners  to  lease  large  jionds  to 
private  parties,  may  of  course  modify  tlie 
former  rights  of  the  iiublic  tlierein.  As  to 
salt-water  fishing,  tlie  law  is  somewliat 
peculiar,  for  althougli  tlie  owner  of  tlie  up¬ 
land  ordinarily  owns  the  land  down  to  low' 
water  mark,  yet  any  other  person  may  go 
there  and  dig  clams  or  any  other  sliell  fish, 
if  he  can  do  .so  by  water,  and  without  cross¬ 
ing  the  upland  in  going  or  returning.  Tlie 
LegiBlature  may  sometimes  aliridge  or 
modify  this  riglit,  but  the  ordinary  rule  is 
as  above  stateii. — Judge  Bennett’s  Lecture. 


MERRELL  &  00LEM.4L 

NURSERYMEN,  I 

GENEVA,  N.  Y.,  | 

ASK  THOSE  AVANTING  FRUIT  | 
TREES,  GRAPE  VINES,  CUR-  I 
^  RANT  AND  QUINCE  BUSHES,  cs  I 

OD  Also  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  ROSES.Ig  | 
-rr  Ac.,  Ac.,  to  correspond  with  them  before  buy-  ea 

—  liiB  elsewhere.  £2. 

.S  Because,  1st.  Our  stock  is  large  iu  quantity,  — 

superior  iu  quality,  ard  true  to  name.  § 

Because,  2d.  We  can  and  will  offer  unprece-  __ 
dented  inducements  to  all,  especially  to  such  S’  i 
as  buy  In  lots  of  100  to  500,  or  1,000  to  5,000  =  ■ 
^  trees,  or  larger  numbers  at  a  time.  -g-  i 

g  Because,  3d.  Our  reputation  Is  well  estab-  S.  1 
S"  llsbed  for  honorable  dealing  all  over  the  •  i 
g»  United  States,  and  our  long  experience  cn-  I 
»—  ablfs  us  to  pack  trees  so  as  to  go  safely  thousands  ! 
of  miles.  Reference:  Rev.  H.  M.  Field,  D.D., 
who  ha.s  bought  of  us  about  2,000  Standard 
and  Dwarf  Pears  tor  his  Stockbridge  farm. 

Because,  4th.  We  have  several  uow  aud  spe-  > 
cl»l  tningB  wtilrb  we  are  Juet  Introducing. 

For  example,  three  of  RICKETTS'  OR.XPES —  | 

Ailrance,  Imperial,  and  Don  Juan,  which  having  j 
recently  purchased,  we  non-  wholly  control.  We 
offer  the  Advance  vines— two  years  old— at  |2  i 
.  each;  $18  per  dozen:  $100  per  100.  NEW  «  i 
^3  APPLES  —  Alexander,  Waihridge,  Wealthy,  Can  S  ‘ 
^  U'ydl',  $9  per  doz.  Pewaukce,  Hans,  Tetotsky.-^  I 
'»  $6  per  doz,  and  $35  per  100.  NEW  CHERRIES  i 
~  — duelling,  V  Olivet,  itontniormcy,  $9  per  iloz.  ^ 
s  NEW  PEARS — Souvenir  da  llongres,tjoodale,  Cham. 

.2  hrrs.  Belle  de  Beaufort,  1‘residenl  Drouard,  $1  each.  =< 
"eS  NEW  PEACHES-^AJttondfr,  Amsiten,  Steadly,  lbs-  _ 
g  fer,  $3  per  doz.,  $20  per  100. 

^  We  will  supply  OLDER  and  WELL  KNOWN  zl: 
^  sorts  of  FRUIT  TREES  at  very  greatly  reduced 
prices,  as  Standard  and  Dwarf  Dear  Trees ;  .Sum-  - 
mer  »orf»— Bartlett,  Clapp’s  Favorite,  Ac.  Au¬ 
tumn  sorts— -Baurre  d'AnJou,  Duchess,  Flemish 
Beauty,  Sheldon,  Seckel,  Ac.  lUmf-r  sorts — 
Beurre  Clalrgeau,  Ijiwreuce,  Vicar,  Ac 
DWARF  PEAK  TREES  at  $3  per  doz.,  $‘20  per 
100.  STANDARD  do.,  $6  per  doz.,  $40  per  100. 

Standard  and  Dwarf  Apple  Trees :  Summer 
sorts— Bed  Astrachan,  Early  Harvest.  Sweet 
Bough,  Ac.  Autumn  iorL — Maiden’s  Blush,  Fall  I 
Pippin,  Rambo,  Ac.  irmfcr  sorts  —  Baldwin,  i 

Greening,  King,  Spy,  Ben  Davis,  Ac.  I 

^3  Dwarf  Apple  '/V<«k,  $3.50  per  doz.,  $25  per  100.  m  | 

O  Standard  Apple  Trees,  $3  jier  doz.,  $’20  per  100.  »» 
Cherry  2Veea— Black  Tartarian,  Gov.  Wood,^ 
m  Early  Richmond,  English  Morelto,  Ac.,  $3.50  g, 
a,  per  doz.;  $25  per  100;  $200  per  1,000. 

-cs  Dlum  I'rets — Lombard,  Kelne  Claude,  Impe-,^ 

rial  Gage,  Ac.,  $6  per  doz.,  $40  per  100.  _ 

u  Deaeh  TVeej— Early  and  Late  Crawford,  George  g 
the  Fourth,  Honest  John,  Early  York,  Ac.,  $2.50  * 
eo  per  doz.,  $15  per  100  3 

2  Apricots  and  Nectarines,  50c.  each,  $4  per  doz. 

»—  Orange  Quince  Bushes,  50c.  each,  $4  per  doz.,  | 
$26  per  100.  _ 

*5  Orape  Vines  (2  years  old)— Concord,  Isabella,  g 
a>  Catawba,  Iona,  Hartford,  Ac.,  $2  per  doz.,  $10 
^  per  100.  Agawam,  Merrimack,  Wilder,  Salem,  £2 
Delaware,  Ac  ,  $3  per  doz.,  $20  per  100.  Elvira, 

CO  Croton,  Isroella,  Eumelan,  Ac.,  $4.50  per  doz.,  S. 
JE  $30  p<'r  100.  Brighton,  Walter,  Senasqua, 

“  Whitehall,  $9  per  doz.,  $60  per  100.  a 

^  Currant  RuiAei- Versalllalse,  Cherry,  White  .q  i 

Grape,  Black  Naples,  $2  per  doz.,  $10  per  100.  co 
CO  Blackberry,  Raspberry,  and  Gooseberry  Plants,  SJ 
,2  12  P®f  doz.,  $10  per  100.  .  I 

CO  Ornamental  Trees—  European  aud  American  ^  I 
Mountain  Ash,  Oak-leaved  Mountain  Ash,  Kll-  *g  j 
5  maruock  Weeping  Willow,  Negundo  Maple,  eo  | 

—  Cut-leaved  Alder,  European  Alder,  Europcau-a  I 

»■»  and  American  Lindens,  $3  to  $C  per  doz.,  $20  co  ( 
■JS  to  $40  per  100.  I 

"S  OrTiammfal  AVirufts— Splreas,  Lilacs,  Deutzlns,  ’ 
os  Forsytblas, Climbing  plants.  Ruses,  Ac.,  $3  per  O  ' 
^  doz.,  $’20  per  100.  2 

UJ  N.  B.— FURTHER  DISCOUNT  TO  THOSE  ~  : 

BUYING  by  THE  THOUSAND,  or  TO  SELL 
AGAIN.  Now  is  the  time  to  buy  for  delivery  In  i 
October  and  November  next.  Correspond  now.  j 

The  actual  cost  only  of  boxing,  moss,  and  packing,  j 
will  be  added  to  the  above.  | 

MERRELL  &  COLEMAN,  G.  iieva,  N.  Y.  j 

The  sovEiiEiriN. 

By  a.  a.  balAeb, 

Bids  fair  to  oiitstri])  all  coiiipetiturs. 
The  cuiiclsc  and  practicnl  methods  of 
Instruction,  the  superior  treatise  on  Y’oice 
Culture,  the  variety  and  excelienee  of  its 
material,  all  combine  to  make  it  tlie  most 
useful  work  ofl’ered  for  Teachers,  Musical 
Conductors,  and  all  singing  people.  103  large 
Pages,  In  beautiful  style.  Only  97. SO  per  doz¬ 
en  ;  7S  cents  each  by  mail.  BE  SURE  TO 
EXAMINE  IT  BEFORE  YOU  SELECT  A 
BOOK  FOR  THE  CO.MINO  SEASON. 

BIOLOW  &  MAIN, 

70  East  Ninth  Street,  I  73  Randolph  Street, 
NEW  YORK.  I  CHICAGO. 


Pain  is  a  blessing.  It  locates  disease.  Whsnever 
the  bowels  become  Irregular,  use 

Tarrant’s  Seltzer  Aperient, 

It  will  save  much  pain  aud  danger.  Nature  some¬ 
times  Is  so  outraged  by  the  burden  she  Is  made  to 
carry,  through  tho  lieedlcssuess  of  her  children,  that 
sho  openly  rebels,  and  punishes  fearfully.  Don’t 
neglect  tho  proper  treatment  when  the  symptoms  first 
appear.  Resort  to  the  aperient,  and  get  well  speedily. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


J.  &  R.  LIMB, 


Cth  Ave.  cars 
pass  tho  door. 


•  59  Carmine  Street,  New  York. 

MEMORIAL  TABLETS 

in  Brass,  Bronze,  Stone  &  Marble. 

PRICE  $r>o,  ,$7i),  $100,  .$ir)0  each. 

Pulliits,  Koad ing  Desks, 
Coininniiiou  Tables, 
Chairs,  &c. 

BAiXNEUS  IX  SILK  AND  GOLD. 

$5,  $7.50,  810,  S15  EACH. 

Send  for  Price  List  and  circular  to 
J.  &  R.  LAMB,  59  Carmine  St.,  New  York. 

Chickering's  Drain  Tile  and  Terra  Cotta  Works, 

CATSKILL,  N.  Y. 

OTIS  CHK'KERING,  manufacturer  and  dealer  In 
Earthen  Ware;  Ornamental,  Rustic  and  Plain  Flower 
Pots,  Vitrified  Drain  and  Sewer  Pipe,  Farmers’  Drain 
Tile,  Fire  Brick,  Improved  Sewer  Brick,  Hollow  Brick, 
Stove  Bings.  Antique  Ware,  Ac. 

TmEAT  OFFERiTlT^f 

at  EXTUAORUINAHY  I.OVV  itricrs  for  cash. 


do  987.  7  Octave  StlUAKE  AND  UPRIGHT 
PIANOS  9123  do  S131,  7  1>3  do  $140  and 
9133,  nut  used  SIX  Months.  Warranted  3 
years.  AGENTS  WANTED.  Illustrated  Cat> 
aloRues  Mailed.  HORACE  WATERS,  Agent, 
Manufacturer  and  Dealer,  40  East  14th  St., 
New  York.  P.  O.  Box,  3.>30. 


THE'O 


li 


9  BY  RLl. 
1HA!^DWARE 

Bk.  and 


FuR|2rSHINQ 

Storks. 


THE  BEST  FOR 


HAND  AND  MACHINE  WORK. 

For  sale  by  all  retailers.  Sole  Agents, 

If  M.  //L’A’/t'l'  SMITir  a-  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  502.  82  A  84  WORTH  S'P.,  N.  T 


CARRYING  UNITED  STATES  MAIL. 
NEW  YORK  AND  GLASGOW. 

EVERY  SATURDAY. 

From  Piers  30  and  31,  North  River. 
GLASGOW,  LIVERPOOL.  LONDONDERRY,  and  BELFAST. 

Cabin,  9(10,  970,  9-80  ;  Excursion,  9130  to  9140. 
Second  Cabin,  940.  Steerage,  938. 

NEW  YORK  TO  LONDON. 

EVERY  WEDNESDAY. 

From  Pier  46,  North  River. 

Cabin,  93.5  and  96.5.  Excursion,  9100  and  9130. 
Steerage,  938.  (No  Second  Cabin.) 

Drafts  issued  for  any  amount  at  Current  Rates. 
HENDERSON  BROTHERS,  Agents,  7  Bowling  Green 

On  the  Kansas  Pacific 

m  t  /a1  b1  T  Railway.  3,000,000 
■  k  ■  k  i  for  Sale  in  ^e 

I  ■MHpfii  golden  belt. 

193  to  Hi?  Dcr  acre. 

SO  to  50  bushels ;  Corn  I  B 
40t4>l00bunh.  perAcrp.  I  I  ■  AB  f 
No  Manure  needed.  I  m  I  ■  ■  k  i  ■ 

I  (loodcliinatetpurewAterJ  ■  AwA  1 J  ■ 
j  fine  schooU,  churches, 

1  aud  Rood  Hocipty.  Railroad  and  market  facilities  excel- 
1  Icntl  Maps  and  full  information  FREK.  Addresa 
'  N.4jilldilOBK,  Land  Commissioner, Halma,  Kaosaa. 


WARREN  WAP  &  CO., 

75  &  77  Sprinj!  St.,  N.  i. 

TIANt’KACTURERii  OE 

ARTISTIC  FURNITURE 


In  Eastlake,  Queen  Anne,  and 
Original  Designs ;  also  Hard 
Wood  Doors,  Lambrequins,  Ac. 
SEND  FOB  ILLUSTRATED  PRICE  LIST. 


//  New  York,  ^ 

//  ^  Ati  Thomtstoa,  Ct.  ' 

'^^ETHTHOHASX 

tCLOCKS^ 


JUST  UUUUrSHUD 

BY  THE 

PRESBYTER  BOARD. 

THE  SUNRISE  KINOUOM; 

OR 

LIFE  AND  SCENES  IN  JAPAN. 

Dlustrating  Woman’s  Work  for  Woman 
there. 

BY  MBS.  JULIA  D.  CARROTHER3. 

Large  13mo.  17  lIluHtratinns.  Price,  93. 

THE  PET  SERIES. 

6  vols.  33n>o.  Kaeh  3  Illustrations.  Price, 
91.35. 

Address  orders  to 

JOHN  A.  BLACK,  Business  Sup’t, 

‘  1334  Chestnut  Street,  Philada. 


X  fob  Xes., 

TOWERS,  X(^; 

OFFICES.  / 

\  houses,  // 


HENEEirS  BELLS. 

Thegenuln''Jroy  Church  Bells,  known  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  since  18’fO,  which  have  acquired  a  sale  ezoeedlng 
that  of  all  otners.  Catalogue),  free.  No  agencies.  P.  0. 
address  elfuer  Troy,  or  West  Troy,  N.  Y. 

MCNEELY  It  CO-MPAWY. 

^Ma^BUCKEYE  BELL  FC UNDRY 

J  RrlM  of  Pure  Copper  aiwl  Tin  L/f  Churches 

40  V.^rhnoN,  Firo  AUnn9,  KaniiH,  «tc.  KULLi 

WAHRANTKI*.  rutHlntfijo  went  Pre*. 
VANDUZEN  &  TIFT,  Cincinnati,  0. 

~  MENEELY  &  KIMBEREY, 

bell  founders,  troy,  n.y. 

Manufacture  a  superior  quality  of  BELLS. 
Special  att)‘ntlon  given  to  CIIUKCH  BELLH. 
Catalogue  sent  free  to  parties  needlag  bells. 


'0 
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THE  AMERICAN  CHAPEL  IN  PARIS  AND  ITS 
PASTOR. 

To  the  Editor  ot  The  New  York  Evangelist : 

I  Ond  that  Hamilton  College  has  conferred 
on  the  Bev.  £.  W.  Hitchcock,  the  minister  of 
the  American  Chapel  in  this  city,  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Divinity,  and  I  think  it  would 
be  a  suitable  time  to  say  something  of  the 
work  my  good  friend  is  doing  in  our  midst. 
I  am  not  an  American,  but  an  English  clergy¬ 
man  ;  have  resided  in  Paris  off  and  on  for 
nearly  twenty  years,  and  have  had  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  knowing  most  of  the  ministers  of  the 
American  Chapel  during  this  time,  and  I  have 
not  known  one  who  has  had  more  general  suc¬ 
cess,  been  more  esteemed,  or  who  has  been 
more  worthy  of  the  degree  which  has  been 
conferred  upon  him. 

The  idea  of  a  united  evangelical  Ameri¬ 
can  Chapel,  has  always  commended  itself  to 
my  sympathy.  If  there  are  religious  differ¬ 
ences  at  home  which  divide  Christian  people 
into  yarious  denominations,  I  see  no  reason 
why  those  differences  should  be  manifested 
abroad,  especially  in  a  Roman  Catholic  coun¬ 
try,  where  priests  are  so  constantly  calling 
attention  to  them.  In  this,  as  well  as  in 
many  other  things,  you  are,  as  you  ouglit  to 
be,  wiser  than  your  fathers,  the  English  peo¬ 
ple  were.  And  no  clergyman  could  have  been 
more  suitable  as  the  pastor  of  a  united  evan¬ 
gelical  church  than  Dr.  Hitchcock,  for  al¬ 
though  a  Presbyterian,  and  a  devoted  one, 
there  is  no  one,  I  believe,  who  more  fully  de¬ 
sires  the  union  of  all  Evangelical  Christians. 

Hitherto,  whenever  I  have  returned  to  Paris 
after  an  absence  more  or  less  long,  I  have  in¬ 
variably  had  the  good  or  bad  fortune  of  lind- 
ing  a  new  clergyman  at  the  American  Chapel. 

I  do  not  know  how  It  was,  whether  it  was  the 
fault  of  the  minister  or  the  fault  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  but  I  always  made  a  new  clerical  ac¬ 
quaintance.  And  it  was  to  me  a  pleasure, 
for  you  not  only  sent  to  Paris  men  of  talent, 
but  ministers  who  were  extremely  kind  and 
genial,  whose  acquaintance  I  was  glad  to 
make,  although  regretting  their  predecessors, 
but  to  my — I  was  going  to  say  astonishment, 
although  it  was  a  most  agreeable  one,  when  I 
came  back  to  Paris  this  time  I  found  Dr. 
Hitchcock  still  here,  and  he  has  been  here 
BOW  nearly  eight  years,  which  is  twice  or 
thrice  as  long  as  any  of  his  predecessors,  and 
eertainly  shows  the  good  feeling  which  has 
existed  and  still  exists  between  him  and  his 
people.  And  the  same  thing  is  indicated  by 
the  large  sums  of  money  raised  for  various 
Christian  purposes. 

Now  there  are  in  Paris  seven  English  and 
American  churches,  three  of  which  are  Epis- 
eopaC  end  four  non-Episcopal ;  and  Dr.  Hitch¬ 
cock’s  is  the  only  church  of  the  four  that  is 
self-sustaining,  if  not  of  the  seven.  Undoubt¬ 
edly  you  American  Christians  are  more  lib¬ 
eral  in  the  support  of  religious  enterprises 
than  we  are.  We  have  among  us  those  who 
give  nobly,  but  giving  is  not  so  general,  atid 
the  gifts,  as  a  rule,  are  not  so  large.  And 
the  American  Chapel  not  only  supports  itself 
(and  very  liberally  too,  at  the  rate  of  23,000 
francs  a  year,  thus  sotting  an  example  to  all 
the  other  churches),  but  I  find  from  the  An¬ 
nual  Report  which  has  just  been  issued,  that 
no  less  than  from  17,000  to  18,000  francs  were 
raised  last  year  for  outside  work,  and  chiefly 
In  connection  with  the  evangelization  of 
Paris.  As  you  are  probably  aware,  there  has 
been  a  number  of  mission  stations  opened  in 
Paris  through  the  instrumentaiity  of  an  Eng¬ 
lish  clergyman,  the  Rev.  R.  W.  McAll ;  and 
three  of  these  stations  are  entirely  supported 
by  the  American  Chapel,  at  one  of  which  the 
ladh^s  of  the  congregation  have  established 
an  Incfastrial  School,  which  is  said  to  be  one 
of  the  best  in  Paris.  Not  long  ago  I  was 
present  when  the  prizes  were  given  to  tlie 
ehildren,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  saying  a 
few  words  to  them,  and  was  surprised  to  see 
such  a  number  gathered  together.  And  be¬ 
sides  sustaining  this  mission,  I  see  that  no 
less  than  twenty  other  Christian  objects  have 
been  aided.  Indeed  it  is  impassible  for  any 
one  to  enter  with  more  heartiness  into  Chris¬ 
tian  work  around  him  than  Dr.  Hitchcock, 
and  it  is  not  merely  a  getting  and  giving  of 
money,  but  my  friend  has  formed  a  sort  of 
Christian  Aid  Society,  the  object  of  which  is 
to  assist  any  worthy  Christian  enterprise  in 
this  city,  and  he  certainly  is  the  most  active 
of  its  members,  and  assists  by  his  presence 
and  his  speeches  every  meeting  to  which  he 
ean  by  any  possibility  give  time.  Indeed  the 
good  work  which  Dr.  Hitchcock  has  done  and 
is  doing  in  tliis  city,  and  the  more  than  re¬ 
spect  with  which  he  is  held  by  his  American 
countrymen,  by  those  of  us  across  the  Chan¬ 
nel  who  have  almost  made  Paris  our  second 
home,  and  by  the  French  pastcurs  and  people 
generally,  make  me  hope  that  for  many  a  year 
to  come  he  will  be  the  minister  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Chapel,  and  that  this  city  may  long  con- 
tiaue  to  bo  the  scene  of  his  missionary  ef¬ 
forts.  G.  F.  Newman. 

Paris,  August. 

IS  IT  right:  is  n  BEST! 

Applicants  for  vacant  pulpits  have  often 
been  held  up  to  ridicule,  and  one  of  our  relig¬ 
ious  papers  ridicules  the  idea  of  returuing  a 
recommendation  sent  to  a  Committee  on  Sup¬ 
plies.  And  a  minister  of  my  acquaintance 
lately  sent  a  recommeudatioii,  with  the  re¬ 
quest  that  it  bo  returned.  And  to  make  the 
demand  os  light  as  possible,  he  sent  a  stamp¬ 
ed  envelope  with  his  address  upon  it,  and  a 
sheet  of  note-paper  inclosed.  After  waiting 
some  time,  he  scut  another  letter,  repeating 
the  request,  but  received  no  answer.  And  is 
a  valued  credential  to  be  thus  contemptuous¬ 
ly  consigned  to  the  waste-basket  ? 

1.  Is  it  right  ?  After  a  man  has  spent  ten 
years  in  preparing  for  the  ministry,  and  has 
commended  himself  to  his  fellow-presbyters 
as  worthy  of  recommendation,  shall  he  and 
his  endorsers  be  treated  with  scorn  ?  And 
shall  he  be  forced  to  apply  for  another  rec¬ 
ommendation  before  he  can  make  application 
to  another  church  ?  Is  it  said  in  reply 
that  the  flood  of  applications  for  vacant  pul¬ 
pits  is  an  intolerable  nuisance  7  It  cannot 
be  a  greater  nuisance  than  it  is  a  mortiflea- 
tion  to  the  applicants.  But  how  can  it  be 
avoided  when  we  have  no  system  of  change, 
like  the  Methodists  7  And  whose  fault  Is  it 
that  we  have  no  such  system  7  Mainly  the 
fault  of  the  churches.  Ministers  7  Ministers 
often  move  in  the  matter,  but  churches  ig¬ 
nore  Presbyterial  and  Synodical  committees, 
and  persist  in  acting  Independently.  But  is 
this  right  7  Is  it  not  rather  radically  wrong  7 

2.  Is  it  best  7  Those  already  in  the  minis¬ 
try  must  bear  their  burdens  with  as  good 
grace  as  possible ;  but  what  is  to  be  the  ef¬ 


fect  upon  the  future  ministry  7  Young  men 
of  piety  and  talent  are  querying  whether  it  is 
their  duty  to  face  such  treatment,  and  arc 
turning  their  attention  to  other  spheres  of 
usefulness,  where  men  are  not  subject  to  rid¬ 
icule  for  seeking  a  place  to  follow  their  call¬ 
ing.  And  what  are  we  coming  to  7  It  is 
really  a  serious  inquiry  whereunto  all  this 
may  grow.  Is  there  not  danger  of  a  dearth 
of  ministers  in  a  coming  generation  7  The 
mills  of  Providence  grind  slow,  but  they  grind 
exceeding  small.  A  Pbesbyteb. 

THE  NEGROES  IN  KANSAS. 

According  to  Governor  St.  John  of  Kansas, 
the  negro  refugees  who  went  into  that  State 
are  there  still,  and  likely  to  stay.  1.  They 
have  not  returned  south.  2.  Persons  were 
sent  in  the  interest  of  the  Southern  planters 
to  induce  them  to  return,  but  failed.  3.  Some 
7,000  came  to  Kansas,  and  all  but  about  100 
are  self-supporting.  This  100  comprises  the 
sick  and  disabled.  4.  Immigration  was  check¬ 
ed  by  the  quarantine  on  the  Mississippi,  but 
when  that  is  removed  the  Governor  expects 
many  thousands  more.  5.  Many  are  still  on 
their  way  by  rail.  6.  Of  money  received  by 
the  Aid  Society,  of  which  Governor  St.  John 
is  president,  $8,500  has  been  expended  in  lo¬ 
cating  the  people  in  a  colony,  where  they  take 
up  land  for  future  homes.  7.  "These  refu¬ 
gees,  as  a  rule,  are  very  industrious,  sober, 
and  well  behaved,”  and  the  Governor  believes 
they  will  add  wealth  and  prosperity  to  the 
State.  The  comment  of  some  of  the  newspa¬ 
pers  that  the  "  Exodus  ”  is  insignificant,  is 
irrelevant.  The  significance  consists  in  the 
fact  that  the  colored  people  have  found  out 
that  this  refuge  is  open  to  them  when  they 
may  be  unjustly  treated  in  the  South. 


ANOTHER  SILVER  WEDDING. 

The  relatives  and  friends  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  B. 
Boughton,  to  the  number  of  about  sixty,  assembled 
on  the  morning  of  the  31st,  at  the  old  Boughton 
mansion,  eight  miles  east  of  Albany,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  uniting  with  them  in  the  celebration  ot  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  their  marriage.  Seve¬ 
ral  of  the  neighboring  clergy  and  Presbyterial 
elders  and  their  wives  wore  present.  Prayer  was 
offered  and  addresses  made,  and  the  interesting 
occasion  closed  with  a  sumptuous  collation,  which 
was  served  on  the  shady  lawn  in  front  of  the 
house.  Mr.  Boughton  is  an  elder  in  the  Presby¬ 
terian  church  of  the  third  generation,  in  regular 
succession— his  father  and  grandfather  having 
preceded  him  in  the  same  sacred  office.  The 
Evangelist  has  been  welcomed  weekly  by  these 
successive  families,  with  few  interruptions,  ever 
since  its  first  publication.  Twenty-six  years  ago 
Mr.  Boughton  cheerfully  gave  up  his  only  sister  to 
missionary  life  in  equatorial  Africa;  remaining, 
with  the  worthy  helpmeet  whom  he  soon  after  ob¬ 
tained,  to  patiently  care  for  aged  parents,  until  after 
many  years  of  feebleness  the  one,  and  fourteen 
years  of  total  blindness  the  other,  passed  away  to 
their  heavenly  rest.  After  holding  up  the  hands 
of  th'?  missionary  sister  and  her  husband  by  prayer 
and  liberal  aid  during  twenty-five  years,  he  had 
the  pleasure  of  welcoming  her  home  a  year  ago, 
and  celebrating  her  silver-wedding  in  their  natal 
home.  It  was  a  kind  providence  that  permitted 
her,  just  on  the  eve  of  reluming  again  to  her  di  - 
tant  African  home  and  work,  to  join  with  him  in 
celebrating  his  joyful  anniversary.  May  our 
friendB,  und43r  a  baniKn  providenoe,  journey  on  In 
life’s  future  pathway  to  their  golden  wedding,  or 
to  rest  and  peace  beyond  the  partings  and  meet¬ 
ings  of  eartii. 

Nassau,  Sept.  4,  1879. 

©ttvvent 

PERSONAL  AND  NEWS  ITEMS, 

A  contract  was  signed  at  Detroit  on  Thurs¬ 
day  last  for  the  construction  of  a  railroad 
from  the  Straits  of  Mackinaw  to  Marquette 
Harbor.  It  is  to  be  coinjileted  and  i!i  run¬ 
ning  order  by  Dec.  31,  1881. 

Thomas  Wilson,  a  retired  merchant,  who 
died  last  week  (on  Tuesday)  at  Biiltimore, 
aged  ninety-one  years,  left  an  estate  of  over 
$1,000,000,  wl)ich  is  given  to  relatives  and 
public  charities,  he  having  no  children.  The 
relatives  get  $500,000;  the  Home  of  the 
Friendless,  the  Baltimore  Orphan  Asylum, 
the  Boys’  Home,  and  the  Friends’  Society,  get 
$5,000  each  ;  the  endowment  of  the  “  Ttiomas 
Wilson  Sanitarium  for  the  children  of  the 
Poor,”  $500,000;  the  endowment  of  the 
“Thom.as  Wilson  Fuel-saving  Society”  and 
to  aid  the  poor,  $200,000. 

D.  W.  Hammond,  editor  of  the  JIarlette 
Index,  holds  an  annual  pass  on  the  Chicago 
and  Lake  Huron  Railroad,  but  could  not  con¬ 
scientiously  publish  a  puff  for  a  Sunday  ex¬ 
cursion  over  tliat  road,  and  therefore  return¬ 
ed  the  copy  and  with  it  tlio  pass,  thinking 
that  of  course  Manager  Peck  would  revoke 
it.  On  tlie  contrary,  Peck  returned  the  pass 
with  a  note  to  the  effect  that  a  Michigan  edi¬ 
tor  with  a  conscience,  was  clearly  entitled  to 
a  pass. 

The  fate  of  the  young  woman  who  threw 
herself  from  a  Sound  steamer  a  few  days  since 
and  was  drowned,  is  a  warning  against  the 
danger  of  youthful  folly  and  extravagance. 
It  seems  that  she  was  a  somewhat  attractive 
girl,  who  lost  her  character  through  love  of 
dress  and  ambition  for  tlie  attentions  of  men 
she  could  not  hope  to  marry.  Her  blinded 
eyes  at  last  recovered  their  siglit,  and  in  a 
fit  of  remorse  and  despair  she  leaped  out  of  a 
living  death  into  the  ocean.  Simple  tastes 
and  modest  aspirations  would  have  saved 
her,  as  they  would  some  tliousands  of  others, 
from  ruin. 

A  civil  government  was  organized  by  the 
citizens  of  Sitka,  Alaska,  on  the  2d  of  August, 
in  accordance  with  the  sense  of  the  public 
meeting  held  July  23th.  It  provides  for  a 
Chief  Magistrate  and  five  Selectmen,  with  au¬ 
thority  to  try  civil  and  criminal  cases,  attend 
to  municipal  affairs,  and  take  charge  of  the 
estates  of  deceased  persons. 

Governor-General  Lome  and  the  Princess 
Louise  arrived  in  Toronto  on  Friday,  and 
were  received  with  elaborate  demonstrations 
of  loyalty.  Her  Royal  Highness  was  furnish¬ 
ed  with  a  silver  spade,  and  planted  a  tree  in 
Horticultural  Garden.  Tlie  vice-regal  party 
then  proceeded  to  open  the  Industrial  Exhibi¬ 
tion. 

The  Republican  State  Convention  on  the 
3d  nominated  Alonzo  B.  Cornell  for  Govern¬ 
or,  George  G.  Hoskins  for  Lieutenant-Gov¬ 
ernor,  James  W.  Wadsworth  for  Comptroller, 
General  Joseph  B.  Carr  for  Secretary  of  State, 
Nathan  D.  Wendell  for  Treasurer,  Hamilton 
Ward  for  Attorney -General,  and  Howard 
Soule  for  State  Engineer. 

The  arrival  of  immigrants  during  the  week 
aggregated  3,042,  making  83,475  to  date  since 
Jan.  1 — an  increase,  as  compared  with  the 
corresponding  period  last  year,  of  28,669. 
Saturday’s  arrivals  numbered  713. 


Mr.  George  Munro,  a  native  of  Pictou,  but 
a  resident  of  New  York  city,  has  endowed  a 
professorship  in  Dalliousie  College,  in  Nova 
Scotia.  He  will  pay  tlie  salary  ($2,000)  the 
first  year,  and  give  money  sufficient  to  make 
this  tlie  permanent  salary.  The  now  profes¬ 
sorship  will  be  that  of  "  Physics,”  and  Mr.  J. 
Gordon  McGregor  has  been  chosen  professor. 

It  seems  hard  that  Mr.  Jefferson  Borden, 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Fall  River  (Mass.) 
manufacturing  indastries,  and  an  officer  in 
many  of  her  banks  and  other  institutions,  has 
been  brought  from  affluence  to  poverty  in  his 
old  age.  And  what  makes  the  trouble  the 
more  difificult  to  be  borne,  is  the  fact  that  to 
the  defalcations  and  robberies  of  his  two 
sons-in-law,  Walter  Paine  and  George  B.  Dur- 
fee,  he  owes  his  present  position. 

The  total  tonage  of  anthracite  coal  from  all 
the  regions  for  the  week  ending  August  30, 
amounted  to  578,430  tons,  against  37’2,62G 
tons  in  the  corresponding  week  last  year,  an 
increase  of  205,810  tons.  The  total  amount 
of  anthracite  mined  for  the  year  is  16,632,401 
tons,  against  10,358,914  tons  for  the  same 
period  last  year,  an  increase  of  6,273,487  tons. 

Several  distilleries  have  been  seized,  and 
the  operators  arrested,  in  Culiam,  Marion, 
Lamar,  and  Winston  counties,  Ala.  After 
the  seizure  of  Joe  Bonsfleld’s  distillery  in 
Winston  county,  the  revenue  officers  were 
followed  twenty  miles  by  Bonsfleld  and  oth¬ 
ers,  with  guns,  who  tried  to  ambusli  th*em. 
Storms  and  CaHiialties. 

Six  weeks  ago  the  wife  of  e.x-Sheriff  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Kern  of  Philadolpliia  was  bitten  by  a 
pet  dog.  On  Tuesday  of  last  week  symptoms 
of  hydropliobia  appeariMl,  and  nft<>r  a  severe 
sickness  she  died. 

George  Watcrfield  of  Edgoliill  village,  near 
Norristown,  Pa.,  was  shot  and  killed  Thurs¬ 
day  evening  by  Titus  Hillman,  who  was  prac¬ 
tising  with  a  rifle  at  Abington  Station,  half  a 
mile  away. 

Thomas  McCarty  and  James  McNally,  two 
laborers,  at  work  on  the  bridge  over  Jones 
Falls,  at  Baltimore,  were  killed  on  tlie  5th  by 
the  falling  of  the  scaffold.  Jolin  Welch  had 
his  back  broken,  and  several  othere  were 
badly  injured. 

The  excursion  steamer  Alaska,  of  the  De¬ 
troit  and  Put  In  Bay  line,  while  a  few  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Detroit  River,  in  Lake 
Erie,  on  the  5th,  exploded  tlie  dome  of  her 
boiler,  instantly  killing  both  the  engineers 
and  one  deck  hand,  and  seriously  scalding 
ten  other  deck  hands — two  fatally.  Of  the 
large  number  of  passengers  on  board  only 
one  was  slightly  injured.  The  steamer  City 
of  Detroit  immediately  went  to  her  assist¬ 
ance. 

On  Friday  the  yacht  West  Wind  capsiz¬ 
ed  and  sank  at  Sacket’s  Harbor.  There 
were  nine  persons  on  board,  seven  of  whom 
attempted  to  swim  a  distance  of  halt  a  mile 
to  the  shore,  and  were  drowned.  Two  clung 
to  a  spar  which  remained  above  water,  and 
were  rescued.  The  names  of  the  dead  are 
Byron  and  Nelson  Wescott  (brothers),  Ed¬ 
ward  Benjamin,  Scliuyler  Howard,  Drake 
Lewis,  Allen  Ramsey,  and  Edward  York. 
Tlie  names  of  the  saved  are  Myron  Wicks 

and  Charles  “Washburn .  Five  of  thosr  tu'rH'.i- 1 

ed  have  families.  The  wind  was  very  strong 
at  the  time  of  the  accident,  and  heavy  ballast 
caused  tlie  boat  tq  sink. 

The  loss  at  New  Orleans  and  vicinity  by  the 
recent  storm  was  far  more  severe  than  at 
first  supposed ;  tlie  loss  to  tliat  city  alone  is 
estimated  at  $5,000,000.  Forty-five  loaded 
coal  boats,  wortli  $200,000,  were  sunk.  The 
injury  to  the  sugar  crop  is  set  down  to,  at 
least,  500,000  liogsheads  of  sugar  and  100,000 
barrels  of  molasses,  worth  in  tlie  aggregate 
$2,000,000. 

City  and  Vicinity. 

Of  evangelizing  movements  here  in  New 
York,  the  Gospel  Tent  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
city  has  lieoii  well  attended  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer,  as  already  stated,  and  Mr.  Sawyer  has 
pushed  on  ids  evening  meetings  at  the  Coop¬ 
er  Institute.  The  large  hall  was  completely 
filled  on  Sabbatli  evening,  wlieii  Mr.  Ira  D. 
Sankey  as  well  as  Mr.  Sawyer  made  remarks. 
About  lialf  the  audience  remained  at  the  af¬ 
ter  meeting.  Tlie  recent  converts  of  this 
meeting,  to  the  number  of  150,  assembled  at 
Associ&tion  Hall  on  Sunday  morning.  The 
meeting  was  one  of  mucli  interest.  Two  ser¬ 
vices  were  held  at  the  Brooklyn  Rink;  the 
morning  congregation  numbering  fifteen  hun¬ 
dred  or  more,  and  the  evening  showing  an  in¬ 
creased  attendance.  Dr.  J.  D.  Fulton  is 
the  preacher  and  chief  mover  in  tliis  effort  to 
reacli  those  outside  the  churclies. 

At  the  September  meeting  of  tlie  American 
Bible  Society  Managers,  recent  letters  were 
announced  from  Secretary  Gilman,  in  which 
he  gives  an  account  of  a  meeting  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  So¬ 
ciety.  which  he  attended,  and  some  very  im¬ 
portant  fabts  concerning  the  openings  for 
this  Society  in  Persia;  also  from  the  Rev.  L. 
H.  Gulick,  M.D.,  dated  July  16th  and  ‘28th, 
with  an  account  of  a  visit  recently  made  to 
tho  annual  conference  of  tlie  Metliodist  Epis¬ 
copal  Church  ill  Tokio;  from  the  Rev.  A.  L. 
Blackford  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  July  30th;  and 
others.  The  receipts  of  the  Society  for  Au¬ 
gust  were  $28,532.16.  The  number  of  vol¬ 
umes  Issued  was  71,931.  i 

On  the  evening  of  Sept.  4,  Tompkins 
Square,  in  one  of  tho  most  densely  populated 
sections  of  the  city,  was  formally  opened  to 
the  people.  It  is  now  one  of  the  finest  parks, 
and  mast  prove  of  salutary  and  sanitary  In¬ 
fluence  to  all  the  neighborhood. 

The  health  inspectors  now  examining  the 
tenement  houses,  recently  found  that  many 
were  utilized  for  poultry  raising — geese, 
ducks,  and  hens,  being  cooped  up  in  cellars 
and  under  bedsteads.  In  one  basement  three 
hundred  ducks  and  two  hundred  hens  were 
housed;  in  one  cellar  two  hundred  and  fifty 
ducks;  at  another  place  were  one  hundred 
and  eighty  chickens,  while  fifty  ducks  roo.st- 
ed  under  the  bed ;  and  at  still  another  house 
two  hundred  geese  and  ducks  were  crowded 
into  the  collar.  The  fowls  were  unusually  fat 
and  plump,  while  the  people  who  sheltered 
them  were  pale  and  sickly. 

There  were  reported  at  the  Bureau  of  Vital 
Statistics  during  last  week  630  deaths,  482 
births,  and  131  marriages,  showing  an  in¬ 
crease  of  38  deaths,  and  a  decrease  of  100 
births  and  9  marriages  as  compared  with  the 
preceding  week. 

The  citizens  of  Elizabeth  held  a  meeting  in 
the  Boaftl  of  Trade  rooms  Saturday  evening, 
to  take  further  action  concerning  the  $6,000,- 
000  debt  of  that  city.  A  committee  reported 


that  the  only  course  left  for  them  to  pursue  > 
was  to  resist  to  tho  extent  of  their  ability  the 
suits  brought  by  the  bondholders.  Another  j 
committee  was  appointed  to  solicit  suhscrip- 1 
tions  to  a  fund  for  the  defence  of  the  suits. 
The  payment  of  $2,000,000  of  tlie  debt  will  be 
resisted  on  the  ground  that  the  Consolidated 
Improvement  Act,  under  authority  of  which 
tho  money  was  paid,  is  unconstitutional. 

The  new  soldiers’  monument  at  Middle- 
town,  N.  Y.,  was  dedicated  on  Friday,  in  the 
presence  of  10,000  people.  The  oration  was 
delivered  by  Gen,  Kilpatrick.  It  is  twenty- 
two  feet  high,  surmounted  by  a  marble  sol¬ 
dier,  seven  feet  high. 

Advicps  from  Abroad. 

Tlie  cholera  has  assumed  very  serious  pro¬ 
portions  in  Japan.  Within  the  month  of  Au¬ 
gust  there  were  45,000  cases,  and  25,000 
deaths. 

At  the  late  examinations  of  the  University 
of  London,  919  candidates  presented  them¬ 
selves,  of  whom  upwards  of  500  (60  per  cent.) 
passed — 155  with  honors.  Of  ladies  there 
were  49  w’ho  passed,  28  in  honors. 

The  Convention  of  the  delegates  of  tho  Jew¬ 
ish  alliances,  which  was  expected  to  have  met 
at  Paris  soon,  will  not  now  be  convened  until 
after  the  Jewish  Socoth,  in  October,  and 
prominent  Hebrews  assert  that  it  is  now 
doubtful  whether  Paris  will  be  the  place  of 
meeting. 

The  Khedive  of  Egypt  is  going  to  sell  off 
his  dinner-ware.  He  lias  one  gold  service 
worth  two  million  dollars,  and  thirteen  silver 
services  wliich  altogether  aggregate  two  mil¬ 
lions  and  thirteen  hundred  thousand.  Ho 
will  still  have  a  service  in  carved  ruolz  for  100 
persons,  and  another  in  rose  crystal,  to  stock 
his  cottage  home. 

Tho  people  of  Cuba  are  liaving  groat  trou¬ 
ble  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  law 
for  the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  is¬ 
land.  The  29th  of  this  month  was  the  date 
fixed  for  the  final  closing  of  the  lists,  but  the 
disturbed  state  of  the  country  lias  made  it 
impossible  to  effect  the  desired  result. 

A  somewhat  remarkable  contribution  of  art 
to  history  is  found  in  a  picture  of  the  Massa¬ 
cre  of  St.  Bartliolemew,  painted  by  a  French 
Protestant  artist,  Francis  Dubois,  who  died 
in  Geneva  twelve  years  after  the  Massacre, 
in  1584.  In  his  exile  he  reproduced  the  hor¬ 
rors  of  which  he  was  an  eye-witness.  The 
picture  contains  160  figures,  and  has  lately 
been  reproduced  in  lithograph  by  M.  Alexan¬ 
dre  During. 

The  nine  universities  of  Prussia  during  the 
last  Winter  term  had,  according  to  an  official 
report,  940  professors  and  lecturers  engaged 
in  academical  tuition,  besides  thirteen  "  read¬ 
ers.”  Berlin  has  the  greatest  number  of 
teachers,  namely,  210.  There  were  9,506  stu¬ 
dents  In  residence  during  the  term,  thus  ap¬ 
portioned  among  tho  nine  seats  of  learning: 
Berlin,  2,213;  Breslau,  1,329;  Gottingen,  990; 
Halle,  950;  Bonn,  848;  Konigsberg,  686; 
Grelfswald,  507 ;  Marburg,  471;  Munster,  268; 
Kiel,  226 ;  Braunsberg,  18. 

The  land  question  is  coming  to  tho  front  in 
Ireland  as  in  England.  At  a  recent  public 
meeting  tlie  evils  of  tlie  jiresent  system  were 
exposed,  and  it  was  proposed  to  establisli  a 
National  Land  League,  and  to  keep  Ireland 
for  tlie  Irish  by  creating  a  peasant  proprieta¬ 
ry  similar  to  that  wliich,  by  its  thrift  and  fru¬ 
gality,  has  contributed  so  substantially  to  the 
financial  strength  of  France  in  recent  ye.ars, 

Madame  Thiers  has  been  the  recipient  of 
marked  attentions  during  the  celebration  in 
France  in  lionor  of  her  husband.  Her  jour¬ 
ney  from  Paris  to  Nancy  was  like  a  royal  pro¬ 
gress.  Everywliere  the  Mayors,  the  Prefects 
and  Sub-Prefects,  presented  tlieiiiselves  as  if 
she  had  been  an  Empress,  and  at  Nancy  she 
was  received  by  an  escort  of  cavalry  and  by 
all  the  prominent  dignitaries  of  tlie  neigh¬ 
borhood.  The  market  women  even  came  in  a 
delegation  to  bring  her  a  crown  of  flowers. 

Tho  depression  of  business  in  England  still 
continues.  The  Oldliam  limited  companies 
have  issued  a  circular  calling  a  meeting  for 
tlie  13th  inst.,  to  discuss  the  present  ruinous 
state  of  trade.  One  of  the  largest  companies 
in  Oldiiam  intends  to  close  for  alternate 
weeks.  It  is  felt  that  if  this  wore  done  for 
some  time  to  come,  or  oven  if  there  were  a 
total  stoppage  of  tlie  Oldham  mills  for  a 
montli,  a  great  improvement  would  bo  effect¬ 
ed.  Tlie  Asliton  operatives  urged  the  mas¬ 
ters  on  the  5th  to  stop  tlie  whole  of  the  mills 
for  a  limited  jioriod,  instead  of  enforcing  a  re¬ 
duction  of  wnges,  but  the  masters  refused. 
Ten  thousand  nailniakers  in  Staffordsliire 
have  received  notice  of  a  10  per  cent,  reduc¬ 
tion  of  their  wages,  and  a  strike  is  impending. 

The  crown  jewels  of  Franco  are  to  bo  sold 
for  the  benefit  of  tho  State.  In  a  report  pre¬ 
sented  by  a  legislative  committee  it  is  briefly 
declared  tliat  all  the  jewels,  with  tho  excep¬ 
tion  of  a  few  which  possess  special  historic 
claims  to  a  place  in  the  Museum,  “  will  bo 
disposed  of  as  having  become  henceforth  of 
no  use.”  The  report  continued :  “  These  jew¬ 
els  cannot  henceforth  serve  the  uses  for  which 
they  were  collected  by  the  Monarchy  at  great 
expense.  They  involve  the  cost  of  taking 
care  of  them,  and  are  exposed  to  risks  of  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds.  It  is  desirable,  moreover,  tliat 
they  should  not  appear  to  any  one  as  step¬ 
ping-stones  to  a  restoration.” 

An  Outbreak  in  Afgrhaiiistan. 

Serious  news  is  cabled  from  London  tliat 
the  British  Embassy  in  Cabul  had  been  at¬ 
tacked  by  several  regiments  of  Afghans, 
which  had  assembled  in  that  city,  demanding 
the  arrears  of  their  pay  from  the  Ameer  Ya- 
koob  Khan.  The  military  escort  of  tho  Em¬ 
bassy  were  defending  themselves,  but  their 
situation  was  desperate,  as  at  the  last  ac¬ 
counts  the  buildings  were  on  fire,  and  the 
Ameer  himself  was  powerless  to  do  anything. 
He  sent  one  of  his  generals  to  the  assistance 
of  the  besieged,  hut  that  officer  was  mortally 
wounded.  The  Ameer’s  son,  with  the  Gover¬ 
nor  of  Cabul,  and  others,  were  then  sent,  but 
could  do  nothing.  The  latest  advice  ^  tend 
to  confirm  the  belief  that  Major  Cavagnari 
and  other  members  of  the  British  mission, 
have  met  their  deaths  at  the  hands  of  the  in¬ 
furiated  mob.  It  is  reported  that  all  were 
massacred  except  nine  of  the  native  soldiers 
attached  to  the  mission,  who  succeeded  in 
making  their  escape.  Amazement  and  con¬ 
sternation  prevail  in  London.  Recollections 
of  the  awful  Incidents  of  the  mutiny  in  India 
come  vividly  to  the  mind,  with  dread  of  simi¬ 
lar  scenes  of  terror  being  introduced  In  Af¬ 
ghanistan.  A  special  Cabinet  meeting  is  re¬ 
ported  to  have  been  called  by  Earl  Beacons- 
fleld.  Friends  and  relatives  of  the  Imperilled 
Embassy  are  anxiously  waiting  fuller  details 
of  the  disaster. 


iWlonrji  amtr  Dusimes. 

- 

New  York,  Monday,  Sept.  8,  1879. 

The  bank  return  for  last  week  sliows  a  de¬ 
crease  of  $575,850  in  surplus  reserve,  which 
now  stands  at  $3,183,800,  against  $13,458,800 
at  this  time  last  year,  and  $12,621,975  at  the 
corresponding  period  in  1877.  The  loans 
show  a  decrease  this  week  of  $773,600;  the 
specie  is  up  $69,100 ;  the  legal  tenders  are  de¬ 
creased  $1,190,400;  the  deposits  other  than 
United  States  are  down  $2,181,800;  and  the 
circulation  is  increased  $429,800. 

Money  on  call  worked  more  easily  last 
week,  and  7  per  cent,  was  not  reported  after 
Monday.  The  usual  quotation  was  5a6  per 
cent.,  with  a  good  demand  at  6  most  of  the 
time,  and  an  occasional  relapse  to  4 ;  the  rates 
Saturday  were  5  a  6  on  stocks  and  4  a  5  on 
Governments  where  that  class  of  security 
was  preferred.  Time  loans  became  dull  and 
slightly  easier,  with  the  latest  quotations  4i 
on  Governments  and  5  a  5J  on  stocks,  but 
transactions  below  6  per  cent,  on  stocks  were 
exceptional.  Prime  commercial  discounts 
remain  5  a  7  per  cent. 

The  stock  market  was  active  all  the  week 
except  on  Saturday,  and  higher  prices  were 
established  in  many  cases,  as  will  be  seen  by 
the  table  below. 

Government  bonds  were  steady  on  a  small 
volume  of  business  until  near  the  close,  when 
an  increased  demand  set  in,  and  prices  ad¬ 
vanced  for  all  the  issues.  The  market  was 
favorably  influenced  by  the  easier  condition 
of  money.  Tho  sixes  and  fives  advanced  J, 
the  418  J,  and  the  fours  g  per  cent.  The  na¬ 
tional  banks  increased  their  deposits  of  bonds 
for  circulation  over  $500,000  during  the  week, 
and  doubtless  a  good  part  of  tho  $1,694,500 
bonds  deposited  consisted  of  4  per  cents. 

In  Railroad  Mortgages  the  transactions 
wore  large,  and  a  further  marked  advance  in 
prices  was  recorded.  The  favorable  traffic 
returns  of  the  leading  roads,  and  the  fact  that 
many  companies  which  until  tlie  present  year 
were  crippled,  have  since  demonstrated  their 
ability  to  earn  a  groat  deal  more  than  their 
interest  obligations,  have  led  to  large  pur¬ 
chases  of  bonds.  Erie  Consolidated  Seconds 
were  by  far  the  most  active  issue,  and  ad¬ 
vanced  3  per  cent,  under  a  brisk  buj'ing  move¬ 
ment,  with  final  sales  at  a  merely  fractional 
reaction  from  the  highest  point. 

The  course  of  the  market  during  the  week 
is  further  indicated  in  the  table  below,  tlie 
final  column  of  which  gives  the  quotations  of 
a  year  ago  for  convenience  of  comparisons; 

Highest.  Lowest.  187P. 
ITnlted  States  4s,  1907,  coupon — 101  j  lOli  100? 

United  States  4JS.  1891,  coup . 104*  1043  1033 

United  States  5s,  1881,  coup . 1023  1023  1064 

New  York  Central . 118)  118)  114) 

Harlem .  —  _  138 

Rock  Island . 139  138)  117) 

Chicago,  Bur.  &  Quincy . 114)  lis}  111 

Fort  Wayne .  —  —  973 

Pittsburg . .  99)  98}  8l| 

Illinois  Central . 86)  86  78) 

Chicago  &  Alton .  90  87)  82) 

Erie  . 271  233  13 

Erie  prof .  6l|  45}  29 

Lake  Shore .  883  86}  67) 

Canada  Southern .  60}  68  — 

Wabash .  40  36)  15} 

Northwestern.. .  79)  75)  34! 

Northwestern  pref. .  981  97)  665 

Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul .  673  64)  28) 

Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  preferred..  97}  96|  66} 

Del.,  Lack.,  &  Western . 69}  65  621 

Now  Jersey  Central . 62}  491  34} 

Del.  &  Hudson  Canal .  48}  44}  49' 

Morris  &  B;ssex .  91}  88)  83! 

Michigan  Central .  81}  79)  7lJ 

Chic.  St.  Paul  &  Minn .  47)  38  — 

Union  Pacific .  79  77)  64) 

Kansas  Pacific . 67}  55  -- 

Clove.,  Col.,  Cin.  &  Ind .  61)  60)  32) 

Cleve.,  Chic.  &  Ind.  Cen .  8}  7)  3) 

Hannibal  &  St.  Jo.seph . 22  18)  15} 

Hannibal  &  St.  Joseph  pref .  44)  40)  38 

Ohio  &  Mississippi .  17}  16)  7) 

Ohio  &  Mississippi  pref .  52)  47)  14 

St.  Louis,  K  C.  It  N .  24  21}  4) 

St.  Louis,  K.  C.  &  N.  pref .  60  64  j  21 

Mo.,  Kansas  k  Texas . 16  13}  2) 

Iron  Mountain .  29  26  6 

Ijiuisville  &  Nashville .  66)  64)  — 

Northorn  Paclflc .  17)  16)  — 

Northern  Pacific  pref  . 47 f  45  — 

Bur.,  Cedar  Rapids  &  N .  75  63  23 

Western  Union .  94)  93  91) 

A  &  P.  Telegraph .  37}  35  29 

Pacific  Mall  . 193  17)  17! 

Adams  Express . 10:i}  105}  105; 

Wells,  Fargo  &  Co .  99  99  90) 

American  Express . —  —  49} 

United  States  Express . —  —  49) 

New  York  Elevated . 124  120)  — 

Metropolitan  Elevated . . 115}  114  — 

Manhattan  Elevated .  46)  46  — 

The  public  debt  statement  for  Seiitember 
Ist  sliows  a  decrease  during  the  month  of  Au¬ 
gust  of  $3,5*27,295,  but  tlie  increase  since  the 
beginning  of  tlie  fiscal  year,  June  30,  is  still 
$2,558,948.  This  increase  is  due  to  tiie  large 
payments  made  for  arrearages  of  pensions, 
an  item  wliich  will  soon  drop  out  of  the  ac¬ 
counts.  The  revenue  is  holding  up  well,  and 
the  decrease  of  the  interest  account,  due  to 
tho  refunding  process,  will  tell  steadily  to¬ 
ward  tlie  reduction  of  the  debt.  Tliere  is 
now  cash  in  the  treasury  to  tlie  amount  of 
$243,692,228,  and  the  total  debt  of  all  kinds, 
greenbacks  included,  less  casli  in  tlie  treas¬ 
ury,  is  $2,029,706,204. 

Threshing  is  making  rapid  progress  on  tho 
Pacific  Coast,  and  tlie  wheat  yield  generally 
is  fully  up  to  tho  anticipation— in  some  places 
considerably  above.  Oregon  has  suffered  se¬ 
verely  from  rust,  tho  wheat  yield  in  the  Wil¬ 
lamette  Valley  being  one-third  less  on  tliat 
account  tlian  it  would  liavo  been  otherwise — 
a  reduction  of  1,300,000  centals  on  an  esti¬ 
mate  crop  of  6,000,000. 

Tho  total  number  of  vessels  which  passed 
throiigli  the  Suez  Canal  in  1878  was  1,550,  of 
which  1,227  wore  British,  89  French,  71  Dutch, 
44  Italian,  38  Austrian,  22  German,  21  Span¬ 
ish,  8  Egyptian,  8  Japanese,  6  Danish,  5  Swed¬ 
ish  and  Norwegian,  4  Portuguese,  3  Turkish, 
2  Belgian,  1  American,  and  1  Zanzibar.  The 
total  tonnage  was  2,178,316  tons,  of  which  1,- 
726,946  tons  were  British. — London  Times. 

The  firm  of  David  Stuart  &  Co.  of  Liver¬ 
pool,  whoso  failure  was  announced  in  June 
last,  and  who  have  since  been  endeaVoring  to 
recover,  have  relinquished  the  attempt  and 
filed  a  petition  for  liquidation  in  the  County 
Court  of  Liverpool. 

The  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railway 
Company  have  sold  $1,050,000  of  new  6  per 
cent,  bonds  for  the  construction  of  their  west¬ 
ward  extension  into  Dakota  Territory,  being 
$15,000  per  mile  on  the  first  70  miles  of  that 
extension. 

The  Dry  Goods  Market.— The  imports  of 
foreign  dry  goods  at  this  port  for  tho  month 
of  August  amount  to  $11,817,521,  or  $1,770,- 
247  greater  than  for  the  corresponding  montli 
last  year,  $1,432,270  in  excess  of  the  .same 
month  In  1877,  and  $2,285,284  more  than  for 
August,  1876.  Tlie  entries  for  consumption 
wore  $9,624,353,  or  $1,702,061  more  than  for 
the  same  time  in  1878,  and  the  total  of  goods 
thrown  on  the  market  $11,728,010,  or  $87,511 
less  than  the  total  of  imports,  but  $1,365,683 
greater  than  for  the  corresponding  month 
last  year.  For  tho  expired  eight  months  of 
the  year  the  total  importations  amount  to 
$62,364,943,  an  increase  of  16  per  cent.,  or 


$9,151,076  as  compared  with  last  year,  $4,205,- 
954  as  compared  with  1877,  and  nearly  the 
same  figures  above  those  for  1876.  Importa¬ 
tion  is  one  thing,  and  consumption  another. 
For  the  eight  months  the  entries  for  con¬ 
sumption  were  $49,939,424.  against  $40,474,- 
680  for  the  same  time  in  1878,  and  the  total 
of  goods  thrown  on  the  market  $61,930,107, 
or  only  $434,836  less  than  the  total  Importa¬ 
tions.  This  is  the  most  flattering  exhibition 
in  the  way  of  close  margin  in  some  years. 

For  the  past  fortnight,  and  for  the  current 
week,  the  demand  has  been,  and  is,  large  and 
increasing.  The  request  at  jobbing  hands 
has.  perhaps,  reached  its  height.  The  selec¬ 
tions  are  general  in  all  departments,  which 
implies  a  corresponding  demand  on  the  part 
of  customers,  and  that  merchants  are  not 
“  stocked-up  ”  at  any  point.  The  stocks  here 
at  firet  hands  are  considerably  reduced  as 
compared  with  two  weeks  ago,  and  are  in 
very  good  shape  when  contrasted  with  those 
of  corresponding  seasons. 

In  some  departments  already,  and  particu¬ 
larly  that  of  men’s  clothing,  tlie  large  prepa¬ 
rations  made  liavc  been  found  far  short  of  the 
wants  of  the  trade,  while  every  effort  is  be¬ 
ing  put  forward  to  make  up  for  the  deficiency, 
but  the  cry  is  still  for  more.  The  clothing 
trade  never  have  done  a  larger  and  healthier 
business  than  is  shown  for  the  present  sea¬ 
son,  and  now  in  full  blast. 

Tliere  has  been  a  quiet  hut  regular  request 
for  nearly  all  styles  of  piece  cotton  goods, 
and  tlie  result  shows  rnani’  leading  and  de¬ 
sirable  qualities  sold  ahead.  The  latest  ad¬ 
vices  from  the  China  markets  report  not  only 
a  good  demand,  but  a  better  movement  of 
American  cotton  goods,  and  only  a  moderate 
siqiply  on  liand. 

Worsted  dress  goods  in  all  qualities  and 
styles  have  had  tlie  largest  attention,  with 
anything  of  a  novel  or  special  character  find¬ 
ing  a  very  ready  market. 

Underwear  continues  to  show  a  steady  de¬ 
mand  for  reassort  in  ents,  low  and  medium 
qualities  of  all  styles  being  in  no  supply,  and 
the  jilaclng  of  new  orders  further  controlling 
the  production. 

The  demand  for  all  styles  of  imported  fab¬ 
rics  lias  been  exceedingly  steady  and  very 
large,  leaving  assortments  much  broken. 
British  dress  goods  have  been  in  free  selec¬ 
tion  and  distribution,  with  a  large  quantity 
to  arrive  under  the  control  of  anxious  orders. 
Novelties  and  specialties  have  done  well, 
while  sucli  plain  goods  as  black  and  colored 
cashmeres,  in  all  wool  and  wool  face,  have 
had  a  very  wide  demand. 

NEW  YORK  PRODUCE  MARKET. 

New  York.  Monday,  Sept.  8, 1879. 

Breadstuffs  opened  the  week  In  good  demand  and 
prices  firm,  with  low  grades  of  flour  bringing  rather 
more  money  We  quote:  Flour — No.  2,  $2  85a3.40; 
superfine,  $3  65a$4;  extra  State,  be.,  $4.25a4.40;  West¬ 
ern  Spring,  XX  and  XXX,  t4..50a5.75:  do.  Winter  ship¬ 
ping  extras,  $4  30a4.60 :  do.  XX  and  XXX,  $4  75a5.75; 
Minnesota  patents,  t5.25a7.25;  city  shipping  extras, 
$4.2.5a5.20;  Southern  bakers'  and  family  brands,  $5a6; 
Southern  shipping  extras,  $4.40a4.85 

Wheat  In  good  den>and,  and  closed  rather  firmer, 
especially  the  early  futures;  sales  466,000  bush..  In¬ 
cluding  No.  2  Spring.  $1.02al.03:  No.  3  do.,97a^. ; 
No.  2  red  Winter,  $1 10)al.ll;  ungraded  amber,  $1.08a 
1.11);  No  1  white.  $l.ll)al. 12:  and  for  future  delivery 
312.000  bush..  Including  No.  2  red  Winter,  Sl.10jal.il 
'  for  September  and  October,  closing  at  the  blgber  fig¬ 
ure.  Rye  quieter  at  Cija65c.  for  No.  2  Western,  and 
C7)c.  for  No.  1  State.  Oats  again  dearer,  with  a  lair 
trade;  sales  62,000  bush,  at  301a33)c.  for  mixed,  and 
33a38c.  for  white,  including  No  2  mixed  at  32)a32)c., 
and  do.  white  at  33)a.33)c.  Indian  corn  further  ad¬ 
vanced.  with  a  good  demand  tor  parcels  afloat;  sales 
on  the  spot  180,000  bush.,  Including  No  2  mixed  at 
46]a47c.,  afloat;  ungraded.  46}a47}c. :  No.  2  white,  52a 
.57c.,  a  decline:  round  yellow,  69c. ;  Southern  yellow, 
48c:  Western  yellow,  47a47)c. :  and  for  future  delivery 
160.000  bush.  No.  2  mixed  at  46|c.  for  September,  and 
47  !a47)c.  tor  October.  Alter  ’Change  there  was  an  ex¬ 
cited  and  buoyant  market  for  wheat,  with  sales  of  No. 
1  white  at  S1.12al.l2);  No.  2  red  at  $1.11}  for  Septem¬ 
ber  and  October,  and  $1.11)  for  November  Corn  also 
active;  sales  116,000  bush.  Nh.  2  mixed  at  46)c.  In 
store,  and  47}c.  for  September. 

Cotton— Si)ots  )c.  higher ;  sales  474  bales ;  middling 
uplands,  123o.  Futures  advanced  3n7  points,  closing 
at  12.440.  for  September,  11  15c.  for  October. 

(iBOCERlES — Rio  coffee  higher,  firm,  and  fairly  ac¬ 
tive  at  lt'al5c.  lor  cargoes;  mild  grades  steady,  with 
640  bags  of  Costa  Rica  .sold  p.  t.,  quoted  at  14al7c.  Bice 
In  fair  sale  and  steady.  Molasses  higher  and  strong 
at  26a28c.  tor  Cuba  50-test  refining.  Raw  sugars  active 
an<l  firm :  refined  firm  and  quite  active  at  8)a8)c.  tor 
standard  “A”  and  8|a8)c.  for  hards. 

HAY  AND  STRAW— Prime  hay  Is  In  small  receipt, 
in  demand  and  firm.  Common  grades  are  plenty, 
but  quob-d  steady.  Quoted  at  50c.  for  shipping;  70a 
80c  for  prime,  and  .50a60c.  for  medium.  Straw  at  55a 
00c.  for  long  rye,  40a43c.  for  short  rye,  and  oat  at  35a 
40c. 

POULTRY- In  dressed  poultry  ehlckens  are  freely 
offered  and  rule  easy  In  price;  fowls  are  at  steady 
prices  with  a  fair  inquiry.  Live  poultry  shows  on 
the  average  receipts  ot  fowls  and  ehlckens  a  slow 
sale,  but  choice  Invoices  move  out  well. 

PROVI8IONS— Pork  firm  and  slightly  higher:  sales 
on  the  spot  250  bbls.  mess,  $9a9.20:  no  sales  for  future 
delivery;  Septotnbor,  $8.80a8  90:  October,  |8.8oa9,  bid 
and  asked.  Bacon  held  higher  and  quiet  at  5)0.  for 
long  and  short  clear  together.  Cut  meats  firm  and 
quiet;  sales  1. 000  pickled  shoulders,  5c. ;  4,000  lbs. do. 
bellies,  9  and  10  lbs  ,  6c.  Lard  firmer  at  the  opening, 
but  towards  the  close  the  tone  was  slightly  weak; 
sales  on  the  spot  1,200  tcs.  prime  Western,  6.17}a6.20; 
choice  do  ,  6.22)c. ;  prime  city,  6.07)n6.10  ;  lor  future 
delivery  6,7.50  tcs.  October,  6.27)n6  25c. ;  seller  the 
year,  5.8.>n5.87jc. ;  December.  5.87)c. ;  November, 
5.95c.:  refined  quiet  at  6.55c.  for  Continental  lots.  But¬ 
ter  fairly  active  for  fine  grades :  all  prices  firm.  Cheese 
more  active  and  higher.  Eggs  steady  at  13al6}c.,  lat¬ 
ter  tor  near-by  stock. 

SEED— Flax  Is  In  steady  demand;  quoted  at  $1.40. 
Timothy  at  $1.80.  Clover  Is  quiet;  Western  quoted 
at  6ja7c.  for  prime  and  7}c.  for  choice,  and  Slate  at 
7;a7)c. 

SrNDRiES—Naval  stores  quiet  but  steady:  common 
to  good  strained  rosins,  $1  25al.30:  spirits  turpenUne, 
26(c  Petroleum  again  higher  and  firm:  6)c.  bid  for 
refined.  In  bbls.  Tallow  fairly  active  and  firm  at  6)a 
5  13-16a5}c. 

Vegetables— Tho  receipts  are  liberal,  but  demand 
Is  good  and  Ilttlechange  occurs  In  prices.  Quotations : 
Potatoes — Long  Island,  fair  to  i)rlrae,  per  bbl.,  at 
$lal  25;  Peerless,  Jersey,  per  bbl  ,  at  87c.a$l.  Sweet 
potatoes — Delaware,  per  bbl., at  $2a2.25;  do.  Virginia, 
yellow,  per  bbl.,  at  $1  50al.75. 

Wool — The  Boston  market  Is  firm,  with  a  steady  de¬ 
mand  from  manufacturers.  Theie  Is  a  belter  feeling 
and  prices  are  a  shade  higher  all  round.  The  demand 
for  medium  wools  continues  and  prices  for  this  de¬ 
scription  have  a  decided  upward  tendency.  Comb¬ 
ing  and  delaine  flei’Ces  are  In  better  demand,  and 
rates  are  Ic  per  lb.  higher  than  last  week.  'I’he  stock 
of  pulled  wool  has  not  been  sold  up  so  dost*  for  many 
years,  and  lots  arriving  find  a  ready  sale  at  full  prices. 
The  sales  Include  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  fleeces,  X. 
XX,  and  above  and  No.  1,  at  37)a43c. ;  Michigan  X  and 
No.  1  at  36a46c. ;  Wisconsin  X  and  No.  1  at  37a39c. ; 
New  Hampshire  fleeces  at  32a.'19c. ;  combing  and  de¬ 
laine  selections  at  39a45c. ;  unwashed  combing  at  2.5a 
32c  ;  unwashed  and  unmerchautahle  fleeces  at  25a 
34c. ;  Eastern  ami  valley  Oregon  at  2.3a33}c. :  Texas  at 
26 jc. ;  Territory  at  1.5a30c. ;  Colorailo  at  19 Ja27c. ;  scour¬ 
ed  at  38a62)c. ;  tub  washed  at  42)c. :  super  and  X  pull¬ 
ed  at  30a43)c.  Very  little  was  done  In  California 
wools;  the  sales  for  the  week  were  only  109,000  lbs.  of 
Spring  at  23a31)c.,  but  stocks  are  held  firm. 

CATTLE  MARKET. 

New  York,  Monday,  9e})t.  8, 1879. 

Beeves — With  4,370  fresh  beef  cattle  on  sale,  to-day’s 
market  was  fairly  active  at  an  advance  from  current 
rates  of  last  Friday  equal  to  }c.  per  1b.  Texans  sold 
at  6)a7)c.  per  lb  ,  to  dress  65  lbs.  to  the  gross  cwt.; 
Colorado  half  breeds  at  7ia8}c.  per  lb.,  to  dress  65  lbs. ; 
common  to  prime  native  steers  at  7.a9,'c.,  to  dress  5o 
a56  lbs. ;  extra  do.  at  lOalOjc  .to  dress  56a.'7  lbs.,  with 
selected  steers  up  to  I0)c.,  to  dress  57  lbs.  Exjxirters 
used  900  head.  Shipments  for  the  week,  356  live 
tie  and  4,920  quarters  of  beef.  Receipts  for  the  week, 
10,810. 

CALVES  were  firmer  at  2a3}c.  per  lb.  for  grassera, 
and  at  4}n6jc.  for  milk-fed  veals.  Receipts  850,  mak¬ 
ing  3,780  for  the  week. 

SHEEP  AND  Lambs  about  steady  ns  to  price,  but 
firmer  toward  the  close;  sales  were  mainly  at  4)M)c. 
per  lb.  for  Iambs,  ai.d  3)a4)c.  for  sheep,  but  choicest 
lambs  sold  at  $5.31}  per  100  lbs.,  and  extra  shipping 
sheep  at  $5.25a6.50  per  100  lbs.  Receipts  for  to-day, 
12,590;  for  the  week,  36.016.  Shipments  for  the  week, 
2,026  live  sheep,  and  1,690  carcasses  of  mutton. 

Swine— No  sales  of  live  hogs,  but  with  dressed 
firm  atSaSjc.  per  lb.,  dealers  nominally  quote  rtlr  to 
good  corn-fed  Western,  alive,  $3. 85a4. 20  per  100  ib^ 

I  Receipts  to-day,  7,540;  for  the  week,  23,870.  Dressed 
I  hogs  higher  at  6}i^}c.,  and  pigs,  6)c. 


